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A FIVE-MINUTE INTERVIEW with 
HAND SAPOLIO will equal in its results 


hours of so-called Health Exercises, in regard to 


opening the pores and promoting healthy cir- 
culation. Its use is a fine habit —its cost but a 
trifle. 





BY A METHOD OF ITS OWN HAND 
SAPOLIO cleans the pores, aids the natural 
changes of the skin, and imparts new vigor and 
life. Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! It’s a 
lightning change from office to parlor with 
HAND SAPOLIO. 





ATHLETES, to keep in good trim, must 
look well to the condition of the skin. Too this 
end HAND SAPOLIO should be used in their 
daily baths. It liberates the activities of the 


pores and aids their natural changes. 
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NEW YORK 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


WITH PICTURES BY ORSON LOWELL 


F there was any record made of the first 

sale of goods, chattels, or real property 
at public vendue, the entry has vanished 
from the scroll of history, and to-day we 
may only surmise whether it was of human 
slaves, horned cattle, or curious relics left 
by the lost tribes of Israel. 

The public auction was well known to 
Roman civilization, and it is probable that 
the selling of statuary, pictures, and col- 
lections of curios had its beginning in that 
golden heyday of conquest and vandalism 
when the splendor of the Orient became 
the plunder of Rome. 

In New York city this traffic has _ be- 
come a distinct industry, with an impor- 
tance due not wholly to its commercial 
magnitude. 

Yet its magnitude is by no means to be 
despised. There are at least a sc>-= of 
auction-rooms in the metropolis the svle 
business of which is to dispose « art 
objects, and while it is true that a few 
of these handle new goods,—“ bankrupt 
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stocks” in such continuous supply that 
we wonder if there may not be a “ bank- 
rupt”’ factory,—it is also true that most of 
the others depend on historic family ac- 
cumulations and the genuine “ collections” 
of private individuals. The largest of these 
establishments occupies an entire building, 
and some of the finest art treasures of the 
world have changed hands in its rooms. 
One of the proprietors, in conversation 
with the writer, said : 

“The business of selling art collections 
at public auction was almost unknown in 
New York city prior to 1870. Picture 
sales there had been, conducted by dealers 
who, in one way and another, had accumu- 
lated a surplus stock. Antiques, too, were 
to be picked up x:ere and there, as a part 
of some household assortment, offered 
through legal or other necessity. Of course 
for the collector with plenty of time those 
were ‘bargain days,’ and some of the col- 
lections we are selling now were begun 
during what might be termed this forma- 
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tive period. Collectors still sigh for those 
old times, when for a few dollars they 
obtained a bit of bronze or carving now 
worth almost as many hundred. On the 
other hand, we knew very little of certain 
wares, and I have known large sums to 
be paid for so-called ‘Satsuma’ bowls 


which to-day would 
bring not more than 
five or six dollars. 

“The sale of the 
General Lyons col- 
lection in the early 
seventies was the 
beginning of the art- 
auction industry in 
this city. It awak- 
ened interest among people who had hith- 
erto given little attention to such things. 
And this, by the way, is a benefit supposed 
to be derived from these sales. They are 
educational. At least, this is so here, where 
buyers attend in person instead of purchas- 
ing through agents, as is the custom in 
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London and Paris. ‘The art auction in New 
York has become a social event, and many 
of those who come for entertainment re- 
main to learn. It is true they are likely 
to pay something for their knowledge, but 
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they are usually able to do so, 
and the possession of these beau- 
tiful, curious, and antique things 
gives them a new interest in 
some art or place or period, 
while the study of the objects 
themselves develops refinement 


of taste. I have known men of 

means to begin a collection 

through the purchase of a single 

article, bought because some one 

of culture was bidding for it. 

With ownership came awakening 

interest, information, taste, and 

the greed of collecting. If a 

busy man, a broker perhaps, the auction- 

room in time becomes his refreshment and 

recreation after a hard day on the Street, 

a place to meet his wife and daughters, a 

field of friendly though spirited battle with 
some associate of the Exchange. 

“Yes, it seems a pity sometimes to break 
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up and scatter a magnificent collection ; 
but, after all, it means greater good to a 
greater number to distribute it thus than to 
keep it where few besides the owner and 
his friends ever see it—-better even than to 
give it to a museum, where public interest 
is likely to be one of passing curiosity. 
Such collections are frequently sold be- 
cause the owners tire of them. ‘The assort- 
ment of bronzes or porcelains, or whatever 
it may be, is virtually complete, and having 
gone with it as far as he can go, the col- 
lector longs for new fields of conquest.” 

“Are such sales usually satisfactory ?” 
was asked. 

“As a whole, yes. There are 
bargains, of course, and there are always 
battles. Very large bidding over a very 
small piece helps the average. The finan- 
cial result of a sale is seldom a disappoint- 
ment to the owner, though to see some 
cherished bit go for less than half-value 
may cause him a period of bitterness. He 
will forget this, however, when, under 
similar conditions, he picks up something 
for his own new collection. Some make 
the mistake of sending a collection abroad 
for disposal. The sale of an American col- 
lection arouses little enthusiasm in Paris 
or London, and even objects known to be 
unique and valuable are not welcomed 
from this side of the water. I remem- 
ber a Murillo of the W. H. Aspinwall 
collection. It was thought to be too valu- 
able to sell in America, and was sent 
abroad. It had been bought for twenty 
thousand dollars, but when sold over there 
it was bid in at five thousand by a New- 
Yorker, who brought the picture back to 
New York, where he could get full value 
for it. Collections, to sell abroad, must be 
backed by the title or national reputation 
of the owner. Collections made and owned 
by an American will not do, even when 
made over there, and when well known 
for their genuineness and value. As an in- 
stance of this I may mention the W. H. 
Stewart collection. Mr. Stewart had lived 
in Paris for many years, and his collection 
was well known in European circles; yet 
it sold for two hundred thousand dollars 
more in New York than its highest Paris 
appraisement. 

“ Speaking of prices, the Mary J. Morgan 
sale, in 1886, was the most important that 
ever took place in New York. Itaggregated 
nearly a million and a quarter dollars. As 
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an instance of large sums being paid for 
single pieces, you will, of course, remember 
the peachblow vase which brought eigh- 
teen thousand dollars, and the painting 
‘Friedland,’ by Meissonier, which was 
sold here for sixty-six thousand. In the 
Morgan collection a pair of silver candela- 
bra brought eighty-one hundred dollars. 
A piece of cameo glass of another collec- 
tion sold for fifty-nine hundred, and I 
recall a pair of Minton vases that brought 
over eight thousand. More recently, at the 
great Marquand sale last winter, a Persian 
rug sold for thirty-eight thousand dollars 
—the highest price ever paid for a single 
rug at auction. These are a few notable 
instances. There are many like them, and 
the tendency is upward. Since April, 1885, 
we have handled over sixty important col- 
lections, amounting in value to more than 
ten million dollars. The yearly number is 
constantly increasing. During the winter 
season our hours seem too short and our 
days too few. Yes, curious things some- 
times happen. But you will excuse me 
now; I must begin the afternoon sale.” 


II 


“Quantum mihi liceberis ? 
Fac initium, emptores!” 

The Latin is mine; the period Cesar’s ; 
the meaning common to all times and 
nations. 

“How much am I offered ? How much ? 
Start it, somebody!” 

The freco, whose duty it is not only to 
cry the bids but to entertain the bidders, 
lays his hand affectionately upon the bit of 
marble. 

“Behold!” he continues earnestly. 
“Greek sculpture—time of Phidias—be- 
lieved to be of that inspired hand! Diana 
pursuing deer—already going, you see. Bid 
quickly and capture them. How much for 
Phidias—for the huntress and the flying 
deer? Matrons, maids, countrymen, you 
are here to buy!” 

The preco pauses for breath and sur- 
veys the silent crowd gathered beneath the 
cloudless blue. Then in carefully modu- 
lated speech he assures his audience that 
the price rests with the purchaser—that he 
is there to accept any bid whatever. A 
timid voice from the outer edges pipes up. 
The preco regards its owner with an in- 
dulgent smile. 


Quantum ? 
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“ Five sestertia!'’ he echoes, with plain 
tive cadence. “I am offered five sestertia 
for a Greek masterpiece! You would have 
your sport with me. Yet I will keep my 
word—I will start at five sestertia! Atfive! 
Who will say ten? At six—I have six— 
seven—eight—eight by two bidders—ah, 
thank you, a quinarius! Only a quinarius 
for this masterpiece worth a hundred tal- 
ents! A gift! JM/atrone absurdum est! 
Where will you get another ? Going—they 
are going! I must sell them. You will 
regret when they are gone. Behold—” 
Behold, the key shifts. I waken to a 
long, low room hung with curious trap- 
pings and tapestries; to shelves and tables 
filled with bronzes, porcelains, and carv- 
ings; to a quiet, listening crowd and a 
florid Celt, who rests his hand on a bit of 
marble that gleams white in the electric 
ray. It is a far cry from Augustan Rome 
to these dusky confines of lower New 
York, but the voice of the crier has not 
failed to carry across the ages that lie be- 
tween. He has forgotten his Latin, he 


could hardly define the difference between 
a sestertium and a golden talent ; but Diana 
still pursues the speeding deer, and the old 
verbiage has flowered perennially threugh 


the cycles of time and change. 

“You see, they are going,” he says— 
“going fast. When they ’re gone you ’ll 
be sorry. At thirty—at thirty dollars for 
a masterpiece—the most perfect thing of 
the kind I have ever seen! A bargain at 
a hundred! Ah, thank you, thirty-five—I 
have thirty-five. A gift! A Christmas gift! 
Buy it and lay itaway! Thirty-six—thirty- 
six dollars for this wonderful piece! Why, 
ladies, it’s nonsensical! But I am going 
to sell it! I cannot waste time!” 

The auctioneer pauses and surveys the 
silent crowd with eyes that reach to its 
remotest recesses. In his right hand he 
holds a lifted pencil, poised, ready to fall. 

“Thirty-six dollars—once,” he calls 
slowly, and lifts the pencil the least bit 
higher. “ Thirty-six dollars—twice! ‘Thirty- 
six dollars—three—times: are you all 
done?” 

They are all done. Nota voice is heard, 
not a finger is lifted. 

“ Fair warning!” 

They do not heed the warning; they are 
used to it, 

“ Thirty-six dollars — once — twice — 
three times—and—”’ the pencil hesitates 
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a full second in mid-air, and sweeps down 
with a sharp conclusive rap—“ given 
away!” he says. “I congratulate you, 
madam, on your bargain!” 

The red curtains behind—auction cur- 
tains are always red—swing apart, the 
piece disappears, and another takes its 
place. “Old Chinese bronze, also the most 
perfect thing of its kind.” 

We turn to the crowd. Like the “col- 
lection,” it is rather choice, and the atmo- 
sphere of luxury is not to be mistaken. 

Most of those attracted are inanifestly 
from the homes of wealth far up-town. 
Many of them are ladies, some of them 
young and rare and wonderful beyond any 
bit of color or carving among the treasures 
about them. Half timidly a gloved hand 
lifts a folded catalogue. She is bidding on 
a vase that “once belonged to Marie 
Antoinette — marvelous in design and hue.” 
But no piece of Dresden or Sévres or 
cloisonné was ever so marvelously out- 
lined as that lifted hand, so rarely colored 
as that averted cheek. 

The vase is “knocked down” to an- 
other. We wonder why she did not get it. 
Perhaps because she was timid about bid- 
ding. Of course many of these people are 
not used to auctions, for which reason 
there are two “lookouts” to catch the 
half-inaudible word and the feeble signal. 
Yet she might have lifted her catalogue 
just once more. It was beautiful, the way 
she did it. We feel a deep sympathy in 
her loss. 

Presently we begin to wonder if we are 
not losing something on our own account. 
Every piece sold is “ the finest of its kind” 
and goes for “less than a fourth of what 
it is known to be worth anywhere.” The 
auctioneer congratulates almost every pur- 
chaser on a great bargain. We begin to 
suspect that fortune is knocking at our 
doors, and that we shall probably awaken 
when it is too late. 

He was selling a suit of Persian armor 
at the time—elaborately hammered and 
chiseled, inlaid here and there with a 
thread of gold that gleamed through the 
rust of centuries. I have no especial need 
of Persian armor. I feel comparatively 
safe almost anywhere without armor. Be- 
sides, it is said to be worse than useless in 
these days of modern weapons, and it 
would be clumsy raiment in which to 
dodge a trolley-car. Yet, absurd as it may 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


appear, I did want that armor, and it 
seemed cheap. What were all those rich 
people thinking about ? 

Over and over the florid Celt told us 
that the chance of investment was slipping 
away, and that we would never get through 
being sorry. His words Seemed important. 

The artist leaned over to me rather 
hastily. Deep emotion agitated his voice. 

“T—we—we’d better go,” he whispered. 

Out on the street we drew in a deep 
breath of recovery. 

“It was getting hold of me,” he said. 

“Of me, too. We got out just in time.” 

The clothing auction a step below did 
not prove interesting, except in the fact 
that the auctioneer could say “dol, dol, 
dol, dol, dollar” in a way that made us 
fairly dizzy, and “dollar ’n’ a quarter” at 
least four times as fast as an ordinary per- 
son could think that amount. It was what 
he sold that we did not care for. Most of 
the things were useful, yet, for some reason, 
we found no joy in them. ‘The frequenter 
of auctions does not always find his great- 
est pleasure in useful things. 

But farther down, at the rug place, we 
lingered. There is fascination and magic 
about the fabrics of the past. The spell of 
the Orient has found its way into their 
intricate traceries, their varied hues, and 
their silken mellow bloom. A little rug is 
a dangerous thing, especially when turned 
and shifted by small dark Armenians under 
the gleam of the incandescent ray. 
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They were doing this to a silk piece as 
we entered, and a group of bidders were 
lost in rapt attention as the different color- 
values flashed and gleamed with each turn 
of this lustrous jewel of the Persian looms. 

The auctioneer seemed to be in no hurry, 
and bidding was comparatively slow. Now 
and then some one would go forward and 
lay hand on the shifting radiant square, 
and retire with a spoken bid that appeared 


‘to have been carefully thought out. We 


concluded that these were mostly up-town 
dealers who came to this place for their 
bargains. 

‘The charm began to work then. If these 
were dealers, any bid near theirs was safe, 
and bargains so secured were sure to be 
“investments.” Not that the layman who 
cares anything for rugs ever sells one, but 
the “investment” argument is considered 
valid in the acquirement of any fabric, or 
stick, or stone, or metal known to the col- 
lector’s varied and variegated round. 

Conversing in whispers, our eyes ‘wan- 
dered to the walls, where hung priceless 
carpets, many of them the work of life- 
times, woven in storm and sun under Asi- 
atic skies by the nomadic, untamed artists 
of Kurdistan or in the tumbled huts and 
sheds of Kermanshah. A wonderful dia- 
mond-centered Sinna was being shown 
just then, and the auctioneer paused to 
remark impressively that so few buyers as 
were on hand to-day made little competi- 
tion. Little dark men crept out from 
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among the bales to caress the piece rever 
ently and with subdued exclamations. A 
murmur of approval came from the few 
ladies present. 

Somewhere back in my gray matter a 
starting bid began to shape itself and work 
toward the point of utterance. I am glad 
it never quite arrived. The man sitting 
next me had prompter courage and ex- 
actly ten times more nerve. Yet, behold! 
in three bids even his valuation had been 
doubled. There was something about the 
tone and vigor of this transaction that was 
bad for amateur enthusiasm. Bargains 
there were, no doubt, but it was not fora 
layman to select them amid this small but 
affluent crowd of purchasers. We lingered 
to see a Persian carpet on the wall run 
well into four figures, then rather quietly 
climbed the stairs of the elevated railway 
and made our way to the more familiar 
pastures near Union Square. 

We felt reasonably secure now. We 
knew this district—its temptations and its 
disasters. There was one particular place 
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that we have visited, and still visit some 
times, for recreation. We do not buy things 
there—at least, not now. If memory serves 
me, a wrought-iron ornamental lantern was 
my final investment. There were at least 
a hundred things that I needed more than 
that lantern, and I cannot think of any- 
thing now that I would not accept in ex- 
change for it. We go now to see the screen 
sold, and the vases in the front window. 
They are of Japan, the vases and the 
screen, and all the other things are Japa- 
nesy, too—made in far-away New Jersey 
and brought over at great expense to be 
almost given away to the eager crowd. It 
seems marvelous that these auctioneers 
can go on sacrificing the beautiful things 
year in and year out and continue to pay 
rent. Perhaps they have an endowment 
fund. Or it may be because of the magic 
screen and vases, which, though sold and 
resold, are always there to be sold and 
resold again. ‘They are like a pair of 
pigeons I once owned asa boy. No matter 
how often I sold them, they always came 
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home to roost. I grew rich in tops and 
kites and marbles as the years passed and 
my faithful pigeons did not fail. The vases 
and the screen likewise survive the years, 
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We have followed them from Sixth Avenue 

to Union Square, and from Union Square 

to their present address, as the firm’s phi- 

lanthropy grew and demanded larger quar- 

ters. We have seen them sold as many 

as fifty times, perhaps, and the event never 
fails to interest. 

The screer sells early in the afternoon, 

when the crowd needs invigorating. The 

auctioneer’s assistant, a snappy- 

eyed little Jap, first places 

on view a resplendent 

toilet-set which is 

declared to be 

“genuine Zat- 

zoomer, solid gold 

decorated, and 

carved by hand 

in each and every 

part in Tokio, 

China ,; worth no 

less than one 
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hundred and fifty dollars, but offered 
to-day to the highest bidder.” The crowd 
hesitates. It is hardly ready as yet for 
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solid gold Satsuma from China, via Ho- 
boken. Other smaller pieces are offered ; 
still the enthusiasm runs low. Clearly it is 
time to invoke the magic screen. ‘The 
auctioneer points to the corner where this 
treasure is kept. The little Jap flies around 
and lights electric globes. The screen is 
dragged forth into the glare. 

“IT am going to give you a bargain,” 
shouts the crier, and there is desperation in 
his manner. “I am going to see if you 
will take something as a gift: this marvel- 
ous screen, ladies and gentlemen, made in 
Yokkahomma for the Japanese Pan-Ameri- 
can exhibit [it used to be the World’s Fair], 
of carved ivory, inlay, and lacquer-work. 
Its value, ladies and gentlemen, is at least 
a thousand dollars, not including duty. 
The ivory alone on it, ladies and gentle- 
men, is worth forty dollars a pound, as 
you all know. Forty dollars a pound, not 
carved!” Then, suddenly whirling to the 
little Jap, “How many pounds of ivory 
on that screen ?”’ 

A hasty calculation results in a statement 
from the small but truthful Jap that some 
ten pounds of this valuable merchandise 
are in plain view. 

“Ten pounds!” shouts the auctioneer. 
“Four hundred dollars for the ivory alone, 
not counting the carving and hand lacquer- 
work! Who will bid first cost of the 
ivory ? Who will start this mar- 
velous screen at four hundred 
dollars?” 

The crowd is speechless. 
Itis likely there is not so 
much money present. 

“Three hundred!” yells 
the desperate salesman, 
while the little Jap flings 
up his hands in grief. 

“Two hundred! One hun- 
dred!” And between each 
drop a harangue that can- 
not fail to move any one 
having the least semblance 
of love for the true and 
the beautiful. The screen 
is really good—not so 
good as the harangue, 
which has improved with 
time, but possessing cer- 
tain points of merit. A 
weak voice finally offers 
forty dollars. ‘This calls 
for emotion: the little Jap 
LXVII.—56 
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shrivels, the auctioneer perspires. “‘The 
price of one pound of ivory!” he gasps. 
“Why, I could pull off one o’ them birds 
and get that for it!”” At which rash sug- 
gestion the little Jap becomes almost 
frantic. 

Five, two, one dollar at a time, the bids 
finally build up the offered sum to seventy 
dollars. The crowd has become visibly 
affected. The screen is too big a proposi- 
tion, but there is a feeling of sacrifice in 
the air, and the woman with two dollars 
is eager to get back to bargains within her 
reach. “At seventy—at seventy! Must I 
give this rare screen away at seventy dol- 
lars? You ’d like to get it, would n't 
you?” This tothe bidder. “I don’tblame 
you. You can take it to any dealer—yes, 
to any pawnbroker—and get your money 
five times over. At seventy—at seventy!” 

A stout woman in black finally raises 
the bid until it reaches seventy-five dollars. 
This is the limit. Ihave 
never known her to 
pay more than sev- 
enty-five, and 
after another 
moment of 
fierce 
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pleading, the auctioneer, with a huge dra 
matic flourish, knocks it down to her, and 
with tears in his eyes tells her what a for- 
tune she has made this day. A murmur 
of relief runs through the crowd. Every- 
body tries to get a look at the woman in 
black. She does not 
seem excited over 
her good fortune. 
She is used to it. 
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But what of the auctioneer? Now is 
the time for genuine “ terra-cotta”’ tea-cups 
and “ gold Zatzoomer, hand-carved in each 
and every part.” ‘The crowd fairly grows 
rich in bargains before six o’clock, and 
every sale is “a gift, a sacrifice,” another 
step toward bankruptcy for the firm. In 
the evening a new crowd will gather, and 
if the bankruptcy business opens dull, the 
auctioneer and the little Jap will sell the 
yreat cloisonné vases in the window. The 
woman in black will buy these, too, and 
so make a second fortune before bedtime. 
But do not fear that we are to lose them. 
‘They are enchanted, and darkness will 
restore them. Morning will find the screen 
in its old corner, the vases once more in 
the window, ready to greet the new day. 

Within a few minutes’ walking distance 
another Japanese sale is in progress: sub- 
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dued walls, soundless floors, an audience 
of distinguished-looking people, comfor- 
tably seated, an auctioneer whose quiet 
voice and manner blend and harmonize 
convincingly with his surroundings. 

It is genuine Japanese this time: rare 
carvings, cabinets, screens, bronzes, doors, 
and what not, sttipped from the temples 
and palaces of old Japan, even as the 
temples and palaces of ancient Asia were 


once stripped forthe greed 
and luxury of Rome. 
There is little of humor 


here. Every piece is his- 
tory, every purchase sac- 
rilege. Pathos there is, 
plenty of it. The cata- 
logue itself is pathetic—a Japanese prod- 
uct, with Japanese and English printed 
side by side, the English being of that 
quaint sort over which one may smile, per- 
haps, but without ridicule. We do not laugh, 
for instance, at the “little gold lacquer 
tansu”’ or chests of drawers that two hun- 
dred years ago formed a part of the wed- 
ding outfit of the Princess ‘Tokugawa, even 
though they may be described as being of 
“reposeful decoration, plum-blossom with 
association of stork, wonderfull in’ exis- 
tience.” Wonderful they are, certainly. 
We may fancy the little princess, in royal 
kimono, opening and closing the tiny 
drawers wherein are kept her dainty trea- 
sures. ‘Tansu like those were never made 
for our heavy-handed race. Slim, exquisite 
hands, of the tint and texture of ivory, be- 
long with such rare appointments, and we 
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wonder by what chain of events they ever 

passed from the house of Tokugawa to 

become plunder of the collector—guerdon 

for the paltry strife of the auction-room. 
“Attwo hundred? Yes, at two hundred, 

two hundred—do I hear the fifty ?. Thank 

you—two-fifty, two-fifty—two hundred 

and fifty dollars 

for these beauti- 

fully lacquered 

chests! ‘Two-fif- 

ty. Yes,two-sev- 

enty-five. Thank 

you. Three hun- 

dred? Yes, three 

hundred, three 

hundred—do I 

hear the twenty- 

five? Going at 
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three hundred —at three hundred dollars — 
are you all done? Three hundred once. 
Three hundred twice. Three hundred— 
three—times—and—” The pencil falls. 
The little tansu have passed to the stout, 
richly clad lady in front of us, glad in the 
first brief joy of possession. 

Many wonderful collections have been 
sold in these quiet rooms: collections of 
china, bronzes, porcelains, books, pictures, 
and gems; collections made by famous 
people—some sold by order of their exec- 
utors, others by order of their bailiffs. 

Humorous things have taken place here, 
too. At one of the gem sales a number of 
Hebrew dealers were collected as close 
to the auctioneer as it was possible to get. 
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A fine emerald was being offered, and in 
the interest of the moment an aged Israel- 
ite arose and stepped forward for a nearer 
view. As this prevented the others from 
seeing, the auctioneer became impatient 
presently and requested him to be seated. 
He paid no attention in his continued 


examination of the gem. The auc- 
tioneer, annoyed, repeated his re- 
quest, rather sharply: 

“Sit down, Mr. Markenheimer! 


Sit down, if you please! You are 
delaying the sale. Sit down!” 

The aged Israelite lingered an 
instant longer, for revenge. Wet- 
ting his forefinger, he reached out 
and touched the beautiful stone. 

“Ef dot vas a reel emeralt,’’ he said, 
with a gentle distinctness that could be 
heard throughout the room, “it would be 
vort four hundert dollars /”’ 

It is time we are going. Most of the 
things are beyond our possibilities. All 
that we want are. To remain is to court 
temptation and downfall. It is not until 
we are half-way across Madison Square 
that the spell of peony and plum-blossom 
passes, and the tinkle of temple bell no 
longer lures to the sacrifice. 

A little way farther north we turn in to 
what is perhaps the most typical auction- 
room of old-time furniture and furnishings 
in New York, if not in the world. A 
mighty dumping-ground it is of old ac- 
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cumulations—the final destiny and divid- 
ing-point of the heirs and belongings of a 
thousand decadent or dissevered families 
whose treasured furniture, porcelain, hang- 
ings, pictures, brasses—good, bad, and 
indifferent, but all fond memories of some 
vanished household—are brought to the 
block at last. 
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a most curious malady. It may or may 
not be contagious, and usually strikes with- 
out warning. It seems really a sort of de- 
mentia, from which no one is warranted 
immune. One of the steadiest young men 
I ever heard of, an exemplary person who 
never went into debt, and who was post- 
poning his marriage until he had achieved 
a stated income, suddenly came rushing 
to his mother one afternoon with the news 

that he had just “bid in” a mahog- 

any table with carved legs, which the 
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THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY, WHO PAYS, IS NOT ALWAYS ENTHUSIASTIC 


“ collections ”’ 
Day in and day out the sale goes 
on, and the canny Scot who sits in a com- 
fortable chair a little above his audience 
must cry fast to keep pace with the crowd- 
ing procession of mahogany and gilt and 
Lowestoft and old Sheffield that marches 
forever under the red banner of auction 


‘There is no end to such 
as these. 


and disappears beyond the heavy curtains 
of sale. 

It is a fascinating, dangerous place. It 
is stated on good authority that more 
people have contracted auction fever here 
than in any other known spot; also the 
auction habit which is the 
chronic form. 

A word here about auction fever. 


fever in a 


It is 


auctioneer had agreed to hold until he could 
return with the check necessary to make 
good his purchase. The young man’s 
mother was a calm person herself, a woman 
of steady, executive mind, a director of 
Colonial Dames, but there was something 
about his enthusiasm and the sound of 
mahogany carved legs that was infectious. 
The check was constructed with speed. 
She even went back with him, and, behold, 
at evening returned with a mahogany leaf 
and a single carved leg which she had pur- 
chased on her own account, though her 
house was already a museum of San Do- 
mingo, Sheraton, and Chippendale. 

“ Already going, yousee! Making good 
time!” 
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It is a clock he is selling, and his voice 
falls into a rhythmic drone after the an- 
cient joke that is older than the oldest 
clock or curio of the day’s collection. 
“Five dollars—five dollars—six, do you make 
it now? 
Five, five, five, five—six, do you make it 


now?” 


Drawn by Orson Lowell. 


He pauses. Nobody has really bid at 


all as yet. His five-dollar overture has 
been given with the bare hope that some 
unwary one might be caught napping. 
“Oh, well, have it your own way. Start 
it yourself, then. What w// you give for 
this beautiful old clock? Fifty cents! I 
wonder a bid like that don’t stop it. Going, 
ladies—going—wasting time. Don’t bid 
against yourself, madam. ‘Gainst the 
rules here. Seventy-five—seventy-five 
once, twice, three times, and sold to you, 
madam, for seventy-five cents. No. 222, 
old Dutch bellows—see if you can expand 
its lungs” —this to an assistant. “ What do 
I hear for the old wind-bottle ? Five dol- 
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“THESE LADIES HAD THE AUCTION 
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lars—five dollars—six, do you make it 
now ?”’ And so hour after hour the drone 
and rhythmic swing go on, enlivened here 
and there by the old and reliable pleas- 
antry that has done duty through the 
generations, by an occasional bit of sharp 
bidding, or by a trace of feeling among 
the bidders. 


cugitaved by Fb. H. Wellington 


HABIT IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS” 

It is a sociable place, this auction-room. 
Within five minutes after we entered I was 
talking to a middle-aged, highly respectable 
woman whom I had never seen before and 
probably never shall see again. Within 
seven minutes she had told me about a 
goose-neck settee that had once belonged 
to her aunt. ‘Then we exchanged views on 
the pieces offered, and criticized a good 
many pieces of the McBrown effects that 
were being sold on this particular day. 

| said that 1 suspected the pieces were 
not all McBrowns, from the look of them; 
that I thought they must “stuff’’ these 
collections with a lot of things that were 
not really old, but made up for auction 
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Half-tone plate engraved by C. W. Chadwick 


THE LAST BIDDER 


purposes. She said she had thought of 
that, too, and then we both agreed that 
we did n’t believe the McBrowns would 
have six colonial rockers all just alike, 
even though they were scattered along 
through the catalogue so as not to appear 
all together, unless, maybe, the McBrowns 
had run a furniture-store, whereupon we 
both laughed at our joke and acquired 
credit with ourselves. 

Then we spoke of the people about us. 
I asked how it was that the auctioneer 
knew so many of the ladies by name. 
She replied that it was because they came 
every day, some merely to look on, some 
to buy, some to bid without buying, just 
for the excitement and diversion of the 
thing. Then it was I realized that these 
ladies had the auction habit in its various 
forms, and I began to watch them. I won- 
dered how those who came merely to bid 
knew when to stop and be safe. It seemed 
an exciting game, but they ran very close 
sometimes. I speculated on what would 
occur if one of these should happen to get 
something. One of them did, presently — 
a large, gaily attired woman who ran 
twenty-five cents too close on a silver 
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cake-basket. The price was very low, and 
I thought she would be glad of her bar- 
gain. I do not think she was, however. 
She did not look glad. She looked hot and 
disturbed, and got up and sat down twice 
quite rapidly. ‘Then she repudiated; she 
said she had only been fanning herself 
with her catalogue, and that her last bid 
had not been a bid at all. The auctioneer 
let it pass with a bit of pleasantry. Perhaps 
he was used to such incidents. 

“T did n’t notice that it was too warm 
here,” he said. “We must have a window 
open. When you swing your catalogue like 
that | always think you ’re bidding twen 
ty-five cents. We can’t afford to fan at 
that price. Oh, well, sell it again. Three- 
fifty —seventy-five—four, will you make it 
now?” 

It was unfortunate that I should have 
neglected the artist so long. He got into 
trouble by himself. He was a seat behind, 
and I could not watch him. I had no idea 
he was bidding on a pair of brass sconces 
that were put up presently until a familiar 
“Gad, I got ’em!” just over my shoulder 
told me that the catastrophe had taken 
place; ‘The sconces were all right, I sup- 
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pose, in their way, but they were not the 
sort of thing the artist usually spends his 
money for, and I found it necessary to 
comfort him. I said I did not think he 
had really paid more than they could be 
had for at a department-store, at least not 
much more, and that they were fully as 
good as most of those I had seen at such 
places. 

I would have solaced him further, only 
that they were selling a mirror just then— 
“No. 230, French plate oval, Louis XVI 
frame.” Now I don’t care for French 
plate as a rule, or for gilt, especially rococo 
gilt of the Louis XVI design. But, for 
some reason, that mirror did look attractive, 
and, as the auctioneer said, it was “ going 
for a song—sing it yourself.” I can’t say 
just how it did come about, but all at once 
I took up the song. Then everybody else 
stopped. People always do when I sing. 

“Six and a half once—twice, and given 
away to you, sir.” 

Then, suddenly, I realized that I did not 
want him to give it away; at least, I did not 
want him to give it to me. Neither did I 
want the artist to comfort me. I wished 


to be alone with my French-plate reflec- 


tions and my rococo 
grief. He annoyed 
me with his well- 
meant prattle. He 
said I could now see 
myself as others saw 
me. He was sorry 
he had not known 
that I liked that kind 
of mirror, for he 
knew of a larger se- 
lection on Four- 
teenth street, though, 
after all, mine was 
about as rococo as 
any he had seen and 
not much more ex- 
pensive. 

Day nears itsclose. 
‘The crowds thin out 
until only those who 
are confirmed  vic- 
tims of “ auctionitis ”’ 
initsadvanced stages 
remain in any of the 
rooms we pass. We 
pause for a moment A 
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where a single forlorn-looking woman is 
solemnly regarding a jaded man who is 
trying to lure her into an offer for a little 
copper-colored Diana and deer. 

“Make me an offer, make me an off ¢ 
for this beautiful bronze. It ’s absurd to 
let a beautiful thing like that go begging 
just because it ’s so near closing-time! 
Five minutes of six! Five minutes in which 
to secure one more great auction bargain. 
Four and a half—four minutes and a half 
till closing-time. Come in, gentlemen. 
Four minutes—only four minutes more— 
only —” 

His voice blurs out as we pass. We are 
reminded of the old-time candle auctions, 
when the last bid before the candle expired 
was final. ‘The candles are burning low 
and we are weary. Let us find respite—a 
brief period in which to knit up the 
raveled sleave. 

But the kineto-phonograph of the brain 
does not stop at will. As the red curtain 
of sleep slips down, there pass in review 
before it those urgent, gesticulating, plead- 
ing, fun-making men whose voices reach 
back across the centuries to the days when 
Horace collected marble Loves, and the 
treasures of dead Sallust were cried in the 
market-place. 

“How much am I offered? How 
much? Going, you see, going already — 
three, three, three and a half—four, do 
you make it now? ‘This screen, friends 
—forty dollars a pound! A gift, ladies, 
an auction — gift! 
No. 26, old temple 
door — wonderful 
carving—at two hun- 
dred? Yes, at two— 
attwo—five minutes ! 
Only five minutes 
more — Diana and 
the deer — Greek 
marble—at thirty— 
at thirty! A gift! A 
Christmas gift! Ja 
trone absurdum est! 
Nonsensical, ladies, 
it is nonsensical! ” 

The candle dies. 
‘The curtain drops. 
Sleep rounds the 
cycle of two thou 
sand years. 
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“EVERY BUG HAS ITS BUGABOO” 


Even the rattlesnake, the terror of the plains, is in terror of the chaparral-cock 
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THE CURE OF 


" N2 my child; the dragons and mon- 

iN sters are not all gone. There are just 
aS Many as ever there were, and they are 
just as powerful and wicked, only we fight 
them differently now. We do not send for 
a good fairy, but for some other kind of 
dragon. 

“Not long ago, and not far away, there 
was a farming country of great thrift and 
prosperity, but much handicapped by the 
smallness of its horses,—the best of these 
could carry only a small load,—so every 
one was surprised, and later on delighted, 
when a philosopher brought them a won- 
derful monster that was stronger than a 
thousand horses. This was called a Gulper, 
and it drew the heaviest loads as though 
they were nothing. Large numbers were 
bred, and soon each community had at least 
one. Before long, however, the new beasts 
developed an unpleasant nature. Their ori- 
ginal meekness began to disappear. They 
became surly, then dangerous; at last they 
had to be pampered and pacified on all 
occasions. They still did a great deal of 
the heaviest work, but became so tyranni- 
cal and outrageous in their demands that 
each community was reduced to a state of 
slavery, and its.monster terrorized all and 
owned everything, quickly destroying those 
who resisted him. There was never a more 
downtrodden community. Things were as 
bad as possible, when a naturalist, one day 
as he walked in the woods and pondered 
this terrible condition, said: 

““In my world every beast has his foe 
that tames him when he outrages the 
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THE GULPER 


bounds. If I only could find the bugaboo 
of the Gulper!’ 

“So he sought and sought and sought, 
then he came to the country whence they 
had brought the Gulper, and there he 
found the Gulper’s bugaboo. It was no- 
thing but an’ordinary monoculous Angle- 
tail. It was a slim yellow thing with very 
short legs, one immense red eye at each 
end of its body, and a long thin tail that 
grew out of the middle of its back and 
was carried stiffly raised and pointing be- 
hind. The Angletail could go backward 
or forward equally well, but one could 
always tell beforehand which way it was 
going, because the tail would switch over 
and point backward, and the eye at the 
end which now became the rear would lose 
its light and would go sleepy, while the 
other fairly blazed with fire. The Angletail 
was much smaller than the Gulper, but its 
activity was wonderful. The Gulper was 
swift, but the Angletail could climb hills 
and dodge in a way that was far beyond 
the ablest Gulper, and once it got after 
the monster it never stopped running 
alongside till it had sucked his life-blood. 
Not that Gulpers were its only food, but 
the farmers did all they could to urge on 
the Angletail, and it was very ready to 
respond. Finally all a man had to do to 
tame a rebellious Gulper was to put up 
his mouth as though adout to whistle for 
the monoculous one, and at once the mon- 
ster was cowed and glad to make any kind 
of terms, and they all lived happy ever 
after. 
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“You don’t understand ? Well, my child, 
the Gulper is the greedy, grinding railroad 
company, and its bugaboo is the trolley- 
car. Let us hope that there will always be 
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deadly enmity between the monopulous 
Gulper and the monoculous Angletail.” 


Mora: £very bug has its bugaboo. 


THE FRETFUL PORCUPINE 


N the woods of Keewaydin there once 

roamed a very discontented Porcupine. 
He was forever fretting. He complained 
that everything was wrong, till it was per- 
fectly scandalous, and the Great Spirit, 
getting tired of his grumbling, said: 

“You and the world I have made don’t 


seem to fit. One or the other must be 
wrong. It is easier to change you. You 
don’t like the trees, you are unhappy on 
the ground and think everything is upside 
down, so I ’Il turn you inside out and put 
you in the water.” 

This was the origin of the Shad. 


THE BIG ROUGH STATUE 


HERE was once a burly, big-chested 
Peasant Boy who had an idea. He 
was full of it, mad to express it; but he 
did not know how. He went to a rugged 
mountain-side one night when his work 
was finished, and he saw a great crag stand- 
ing out by itself. Then a plan came. He 
went every night and worked at this mass 
of living rock till he had shaped his idea 
in stone. It was rough and chisel-grooved, 
unskilfully worked, for he was no mason, 
but the main thought was there—the lines 
of a superb and colossal human form. The 
pose, the expression, the grandeur of the 
conception, were noble, as it loomed 
against the sky, and the message of the 
maker was big—big in every part and 
thought. But his people would none of it. 
They laughed at the Rugged Boy who was 
unlike themselves, and he died in obscurity. 
But long after, a Stranger came from 
a far country and discovered this great 
statue of living rock in its native hills. He 
said, “This is the work of a Giant,” and 
he sent others to see, till all the world knew 
and some understood, and others wrote 
learnedly about the colossal masterpiece. 


One day there came a Critic who was 
kindly disposed toward the great statue. 
He said it was “ good, quite good,” but he 
regretted its clumsy workmanship, its poor 
technic. So he set himself a life-task. He 
began on one of the huge rugged bumps 
that stood for the statue’s fingers, and he 
filed and he polished, and he polished and 
he filed, for half his lifetime, till he had 
carried out the exact form of the finger-tip 
and the nail and the wrinkles on the joint. 
He even suggested the grain of the skin 
and implanted some scattering hairs. Last 
of all, he painted it flesh-color and placed 
dirt under the nail, for he was a Realist. 

Now the people came, and when they 
saw how like a finger-tip the lump of stone 
had become and how very real the dirt 
was, they all fell down and worshiped. 
They said, “This is a great Master,” and 
they loaded the Realist with honors and 
riches. 

It was many years before kind nature 
restored the rugged surface of the colossus. 


Mora: /t’s the acid of Time that proves 
the gold. 


THE SINGLE WAY 


FAR up on the Continental Divide the 
I\ Mother Rain-cloud gave birth to two 
little Rills. They were close together, but 
had different paths. “I shall be a great 
River and do great things, for I believe 
in breadth; a hundred valleys and all the 


plains shall know me,” said one, as he 
turned eastward. 

“T shall be a River in one valley. You 
will think me narrow, but one interest is 
all I can attend to,” said the other, as he 
turned westward. 





FABLE AND 


So they went their divers ways. The one 
to the east chopped and changed its course. 
It ran all over the plains, each year in a new 
channel. It has not yet begun to scoop 
out a valley. It is of no account, a scorn 
and reproach; its scattered waters have 
no power. It is not even a feature of the 
big landscape. Men call it the Platte. 
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The other, with no more water, stuck to 
one channel and sawed and sawed till it 
made the mightiest gash in all the globe; 
for this is the Colorado River, and the 
Grand Cajon is the channel it made. 


Mora: A Bull can paw more earth than 
an Ant, but he leaves no monument. 


THE PACK-RAT 


AS in the mountain region of the 
West is a little animal called a Pack- 
rat. “Pack” is Rocky Mountain for 
“carry,” and this Rat obtains its name on 
account of its mania for carrying off to its 
hole any odd or striking object that may 
fall in its path. 

Each Pack-rat’s home is in the middle 
of a vast accumulation of useless odds and 
ends, such as pine-cones, white pebbles, 
and bones and skulls of small animals. 
Even crabs’ claws from remote waters find 
their way to the pile, and cast-off snake- 
skins are esteemed particularly precious. 
If a hunters’ camp is near by, the. Pack-rat 
often finds opportunity for securing speci- 
mens of leather straps, old cartridges, 
tobacco stamps, pipes, etc., which it steals 
when the men are asleep. None of the 
objects, of course, is of the slightest use to 
the animal. Simply he likes them. He 
goes on adding to his heap of rubbish till 
it is perhaps four or five feet high and 
eight or ten feet across. There on the top, 
in sunny weather, sits the diminutive col- 
lector,—not so large asa House-rat,— gloat- 
ing over his possessions. He turns them 
over so that the sun will strike them better, 
and enjoys them, but worries his little life 
out night and day lest some other Rat 
should steal from his pile. 

The larger the pile, the more pleasure 


and the more worry he finds in it, for it 
lets all the world of enemies know just 
where he lives, and often draws on him 
the vengeance of hunters whose valuables 
he has pilfered. 

Also, the country he lives in is subject 
to both fire and flood, and on the approach 
of either destructive element the poor 
Pack-rat is in a terrible state. He wishes 
to move his treasures, and tries to secure 
the help of his neighbors ; all, however, are 
busily engaged with their own bibelots. 
He rushes frantically about, endeavoring 
to take to some place of safety his rarest 
acquisitions—that door-knob which he 
was three long nights in carrying from the 
ranch-house, that piece of green soap, or 
that set of false teeth stolen from the pass- 
ing picnic party ; then he is horrified at the 
idea of leaving these valuables while he 
returns for more. Finally he becomes so 
bewildered by terror for himself and anxiety 
for his museum that he carries back the 
treasures which he has removed, and, acci- 
dentally perhaps, perishes with them, while 
the common sordid Rats of the neighbor- 
hood, with no property but the fur on their 
backs, and with no ideas beyond the get- 
ting of a living, escape without difficulty 
to a place of safety. 


Mora: Lnough is wealth, more is disease. 


A FABLE FOR ARCHITECTS 


NCE upon atime a savage race came 

into possession of a great island which 
had formerly been the home of a people 
far advanced in civilization. There were 
traces of their occupancy everywhere. In 
particular, the country was marked with 
tall chimneys, all that remained of the 
great factories once used by the bygone 
race. The savages had no knowledge of 


building, but they found that by putting a 
few floors and ladders in these chimneys, 
puncturing a few holes through the walls 
for doors and windows, and finally knock- 
ing off the upper half of the smoke-stack, 
they could make for themselves a house, 
very strong, very inconvenient, but still a 
possible dwelling. 

In time these savages developed a crude 
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civilization of their own. They acquired 
something of the art of building, and when 
they set about making a new dwelling they 
had always for models those that had been 
their fathers’ guides. Accordingly, each 
new dwelling was made as an immense 
factory chimney; a few holes were punc- 
tured in its sides for light and air, floors 
were bungled in, the upper half of the chim- 
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ney was pulled down, and lo! a dwelling 
expensive, inconvenient, and absurd, but 
on the line of the “grand old classics” 
that had been preserved by their “innate 
nobleness and hallowed by tradition.” 


This fable is especially commended to 
those architects who try to turn everything 
into a Greek temple. 


THE FATE OF LITTLE MUCA® 


NCE there was a race with peculiar 
laws of growth. The people grew 
big in proportion to what they had done. 

In a corner of their land was One who 
worked away very quietly for half his life- 
time, thinking not about growth, but about 
doing certain things that were next his 
heart. 

It so happened that many of his long 
tasks were finished about the same time, 
and so he seemed to grow very fast and be- 
came much bigger than the people near him. 

Most of them rejoiced at his success, 
but there was one who had long schemed 
and aimed at “being big” without work, 
and so by the other natural law had kept 
on shriveling, while this one thought was in 
his small heart: “I cannot get anybody to 
notice me now, but if I can throw a hand- 
ful of mud at this Tall One that I hate, I 
shall at least have all eyes turned my way 
for a time.”’ So he prepared a quantity of 
vileness, and by climbing a hill called Big- 
Periodic, he reached high enough to throw 


the muck, and the tall Worker was plenti- 
fully bespattered. Every one turned in 
surprise, and saw the spindly Dwarf grin- 
ning with delight at his success, happy to 
be for a moment the center of observation. 

At first some of them laughed with the 
Dwarf, and every one wondered what the 
Worker would do. He would be quite justi- 
fied in using his power. But he went on 
quietly with his work; the filth was easily 
brushed away, because it had no affinities 
there. The Dwarf grew smaller; people 
sniffed at him, after the first ripple of sur- 
prise and amusement. Furious now, he ran 
after the Worker to repeat his attack, since 
it seemed quite safe ; but, not realizing that 
he had shrunk to a mere Pygmy, he fell 
into the hole where he had mixed the muck 
and was smothered. 

Here endeth the tale of Little Mucky 
the Critic. 


Mora: JVotoriety is a poisonous substi- 
tute for fame. 


DEFORMED 


BY A. L. BUNNER 


/ LL you who nurture Love in the full day, 
i Proud of his growing strength, his pretty play, 
What do you know of Love like those who see 
The birth of Love with fear and misery ? 
Cramped, checked, confined, it grows a crippled thing, 
Its birth an agony, its strength a sting. 
Like some poor mother whose more perfect son 
Needs not her love like the deforméd one, 
Defiantly she clasps it to her breast 
And loves the poor, distorted thing the best. 
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THACKERAY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH 
AN AMERICAN FAMILY’ 


FOURTH PAPER 


Tuts series of entirely unpublished letters by Thackeray were written to the various 
members of a single American family, that of the late Mr. George Baxter of the 
city of New York. They appear in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE with the consent not 
only of Miss Lucy W. Baxter, but of Mrs. Ritchie, the great writer’s accomplished 
daughter, and of the London publishers of Thackeray’s works, Messrs. Smith, Elder 


& Co. 


The first of the letters were printed in the November issue of the magazine, 


with an introduction by Miss Baxter.—EpirTor. 


Naples. Sometime in March— 
28th the last day, 1854 
Y pEAR Mrs. Baxter: I am paying 
off debts of friendship as time serves, 


N 


and now I think comes the turn of my dear 
friends in New York, to whom my thoughts 
often go if my letters don’t. I have such 
hard work now that letter-writing becomes 


difficult to me; and such a’‘number of cares 
and troubles encompassing me that the 
letters when I do write are perforce the 
most gloomy comfortless scraps of paper. 
What did Sarah’s last sad letter mean, and 
what ails my bright S. S. B.? She wrote 
as if she had quite a serious malady—full 
of affection for the kindest parents in the 
world, but of dismal forebodings for her- 
self ill or well. As for me I have been ill 
ever since I have been in Italy—twice at 
Rome: as often since we have been here: 
and travelling without a female servant for 
my girls I have had them both ill with the 


scarlatina—Anny first, then Minny a week. 


after: then I took ill on my own account: 
and we were all three, 10 days since, 
stretched on our backs looking out at the 
Mediterranean yonder—so provokingly 
bright and blue. As soon as ever I ’m well, 
I fall to work again: to keep up my 4 
numbers ahead. The care and anxiety are 
constant yousee. God grant that you have 
gone through your share for poor Sarah, 
and that she and the Spring are come out 


together. I’ve scarcely been out of doors 
for weeks past: and have had little heart 
to enjoy things when I went out. Am I 
not fulfilling my promise of a dismal letter ? 
Thank God my girls are both up now and 
well—Anny who has been the longest con- 
valescent, taking sweet kind care of her 
younger sister. Minny during Anny’s fever 
was a fine little nurse: and when we were 
all on our beds we by the best of good 
luck got an excellent Irish nurse, who took 
care of poor little No. 2 when her turn 
came. This Italy has been a failure. I 
start off from one glum topic to another. 
I don’t like the accounts of your constant 
headaches: nor the report that the last year 
has n’t been a good one for your husband. 
He must n’t mind my not writing to him. 
I don’t to any man except on business (and 
neglect that dreadfully too). I wish you 
and he and Sarah and Lucy would come 
over to us at Kensington. I wish we were 
there. I must get back and to read for the 
new lectures ; though I despond about them 
rather; and feel about 20 years older than 
when I saw you. 

I was right, was n’t I, to shut up my 
portfolio two days ago, and take my hat 
and go out. The blue devils were growing 
too blue—bluer than the sea out of window 
and that’s glorious to look upon. Do you 
know what this is? This is the island of 
Capri right opposite my window. It is as 


1 The writings and drawings by W. M. Thackeray which are given in these articles appear 
with the permission of Smith, Elder & Co., the owners of the copyright. 
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purple—as purple as the pelisse Miss Baxter 
used to wear this time last year—and there 
are 1, 2, 3 little ships dotting the sea line, 
and the blue ocean seems swelling over, 
gently dancing landward as if it would hop 
into my windows. Night and morning 
come musicians with song and roundelay. 
O my stars how sick I am of their noise! 
They have bawled it under my windows 
and spoiled my work: they have bawled it 
and spoiled my girls’ sleep. There comes 
one of them now, the villain! (I am trying 
to restore my good humour by drawing 
those little waves between the lines.) If it 
had not been for a nonsensical Xmas book 
I have been writing I dont know what I 
should have done in these last dreary weeks. 
How much men make of a little confine- 
ment! (not your husband that pearl of 
papas and husbands) but selfish people like 
your humble servant—And how kindly 
and simply women bear it! What! Shall I 
go on writing this ejaculatory sort of senti- 
ment. I have nothing else to say, see no 
one, remark nothing, take Anny out, read 
the newspaper for relaxation, work all the 
morning at No. XI when health permits — 
might as well be at Brompton as here—I 
think I ’ll wait for another day, and stop 
again. 

When was the above written? Ever so 
many days ago. Now No. 2 goes out as 
well as No. 1, and soon I hope we shall 
be able to leave this ill-starred country, 
and get to Paris and London. Times are 
going a little more pleasantly. The chil- 
dren have their dinner, with huge appetites 
thank Heaven, at 1. Then we go out. 
Then I go and dine with my friends. It is 
a comfort to get out of the wearisome sick- 
room for a while, and have a holyday. 

March 28. Now I begin for the fourth 
time—And this shall go on to the end of 
the page or sure it will never be done. 
Well then, this is to go by a quick boat to 
Marseilles and thence swiftly to London 
and thence to Liverpool, and it will reach 
you about the 15 April won’t it—which I 
remember very well though it seems a hun- 
dred years ago—and Crowe bringing me 
the sham flowers; and the party in the 
Brown House yonder—dear old friendly 
Brown House—and Miss Clark’s marriage- 
day that fatal day and Miss Lucy crying, 
and Miss Sarah tripping away to her coach, 
and the tea afterwards and ever so many 
thoughts pleasant and dismal. Write to 
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me, to Young Street, Kensington, by the 
very first ship please. Tell me good news 
of every one. Shall I come and see you 
in the fall? Can’t you coax Felt on the 
part of his Societies to make me an offer ? 
You and Mrs. Snelling might take him in 
hand showing how popular the series of 
lectures which I intend would surely be. 
Men of the world! Chesterfield, Wharton, 
Walpole, Brummell, what fun and satire! 
what an opportunity for young men to 
learn about Euroapian manners! Depend 
on it the ladies would be the best nego- 
ciators in this matter: and I would sooner 
have your help than the smartest man in 
Wall Street.—I do feel 20 years older than 
when I was in America: and 3 months of 
ill health and gloom in this charming cli- 
mate have made me about 70. I used to 
have some reminiscences and feelings of 
youth left when I was 42, now I am near 
43 and no grandfather can be more glum. 
I sleep like a monk with a death’s head 
in my room! “Come” says the cheerful 
monitor, “rouse yourself, Finish New- 
comes—Get a few thousand pounds more, 
my man, for those daughters of yours— 
For your time is short, and the sexton 
wants you. You have been in this world 
long enough. You have had enough cham- 
pagne and feasting —travelling, novel-read- 
ing, novel-writing, yawning, grumbling, 
falling in love and the like. You are too 
old for these amusements and what other 
occupation are you fit for? Get 2004 a 
year apiece for your girls and their poor 
mother, and then come to me!”’ So be it. 
Is n’t it a cheerful letter? The other day 
at dinner, my neighbour (with a certain 
twang in her pretty nose by w* I recog- 
nized my beloved Republic) says to her 
neighbour—“ Do you know Howadji? 
He’s going to be married to Miss (I forget) 
of Boston.” Is this true? Give the swain 
my compliments—I wish I could take them 
to him to the Century tomorrow night. 
Yesterday I was the only Englishman at 
the table d’héte. 5 French, 4 Germans, 24 
Americans—and amongst them, ah such 
loafers! Our nations did not mingle in the 
least in Rome, nor do they here. I made 
friends with the Storys, poor people, they 
had just lost their son, and the last I hear 
of them is that they have had to stop be- 
tween this and Rome in a town close on 
the Pontine Marshes with their remaining 
child struck down by a fever which she 
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has had for 4 months past. It has been an 
awful season for illness here— Here I am, 
growing lively again! The paper will not 
hold much more grumbling and moping, 
but there ’s space enough left to tell you 
my dear friend how affectionately I re- 
member you all, and how sincerely {1 am 
yours. 
W. M. T. 


What a comfort to think the next letter 
will be straight to Kensington about 1 May! 


36 Onslow Square, Brompton, 
May 18, 1854 

Now it is Miss Lucy’s turn to have a 
little note. Miss Lucy’s turn indeed? It 
is a mile and three days off her birthday 
when she ought to have had one, and do 
you call this fag end Miss Lucy’s turn? 
B. would n’t go on in this way, or would 
go off very quickly if he did—Well—but 
the truth is my dear (Dont you frown, and 
clench your hands and stamp so) the truth 
is this very day I have written 14 notes on 
business— No not 14—13—(One was to 
Misses A. & M. Thackeray telling them to 
come to Boulogne from Paris on Sunday 
wt their Papa would be in waiting there 
to fetch them) but the rest were all about 
other people’s business almost because you 
see this is the first day I have got into the 
new house, and there is ever so much to 
write about, and anything more dismally 
uncomfortable than the new house, of 
wh only 2 rooms are ready as yet, mor- 
tal man cant conc—I wont go on with 
this sentence w® is n’t true: the fact is 
there are 50000 houses about London a 
great deal more uncomfortable. 

I wonder whether the pickles and 
peaches directed to Young St. (where I’ve 
left no servant) and about w? your dear 
mother writes me word in her letter just 
received, will find their way from Kensing- 
ton to Brompton? I feel somehow as if 
they were going to escape me and that the 
rogues to whom they are entrusted will 
take advantage of the change of residence 
and confiscate my edibles. They dont 
know how I value ’em and that there are 
no peaches in all the world so good as 
those in my eyes. And so Sarah has in- 
creased 20 lb in weight and looks ever so 
handsome again! Here comes a ring of 
the bell on which perhaps my future life 
depends. 


Who do you think it was?—It was a 
Governess & Companion—and there came 
in such a simpering ogling sighing senti- 
mental spinster that at the end of 1-2 an 
hour’s silly conversation I was glad to get 
rid of her. To console her I'told her I was 
afraid she was too handsome: that did n’t 
seem to strike her so I tried her in French 
in which she made such an awful igsposure 
of herself, that the poor thing saw it was 
all over and curtsied out of the room. Ah 
poor thing! there she has come 5 miles in 
her new gown, new bonnet, best shawl to 
find a glum middle aged gentleman smok- 
ing a cigar and to get her congé—I must 
take the German lady, thats the end of it. 
Did I write you about the German lady ? 
In the governess hunt t’ other day I lighted 
upon a school called a German college for 
ladies, so nice, neat, pretty, well ordained, 
with such a nice mistress over it that had 
I known of it 2 years since my girls shoulé 
have gone there during my trip to a cer- 
tain country and by this time would have 
spoken German, known history, and every 
kind of ology, and been perfectly accom- 
plished instead of being utterly ignorant 
as they are now of everything except one 
thing, the art and science of loving their 
old father. I know 2 young ladies in New 
York who have that accomplishment too 
—who love ¢heir father I mean, and my 
girls’ father too for the matter of that— 
dont they a little ? 

What rambling rubbish this is! Do you 
know why I go on writing it though it is 
7:30 o’clock; though I know its stupid; 
though I am as ungry as an unter on the 
ills —why, because tomorrow morning early 
I start for Boulogne: tonight I must go 
for the first time this season into the bo 
mondy Lady Ashburton & Lady Granville 
and if I dont write now that debt I owe 
my dear kind Lucy Baxter will be left 
over for 10 days certain & perhaps 20 days 
uncertain. I wish all my other debts were 
paid. But O the upholsterers, the car- 
peters, the fenderers the looking glass 
people, on coming into a new house!—O 
their bills their bills! 

So I will shut up my letter—and I give 
my hearty good love to all of you to the 
old folks and to S., L., W., G., L., O and to 
Mrs. Sn-ll-ng and her family, and my best 
remembrances to any one who recollects 

Your afft old friend 
W. M. Thackeray. 
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August 3, 1855. 

My DEAR KIND Mrs. Baxter: I have 
only one minute to write and thank you 
for your offer; but we have debated, the 
girls and I, and agreed with very heavy 
hearts that it is best they stay behind and 
take care of Granny and Colonel New- 
come. 

My passage is taken for the 13th—How 
glad I shall be if that little arrangement I 
proposed when I wrote from Paris of a 
meet at Boston and a visit to Niagara 
could come off! But what comes of my 
letters ? I am sure more than two or three 
must have been lost. 

I bring out a good natured, good look- 
ing simple lad, son of my neighbour Baron 
Marochetti—I saw him 2 days ago stand- 
ing on his door step and said out of win- 
dow “ Maurice, will you come to America 
with me?’ and it was agreed instanter. 
He is very good looking, and will dance 
at the balls. 

It is hard to part, but O it will be very 
happy to see you all! W. M. T. 


36 Onslow Sq., Brompton, 

Friday, October 5, 1855. 
My DEAR FRIENDS: Whata ninny I was 
to order you to Boston. Do you know I 
thought Boston was much nearer Buffalo 
than your village is; and that is why I 
asked you to meet me. How kind it was 
of you to say you’d come! But for the 
satisfaction of seeing you a day or two 
sooner, I must n’t bring you hundreds of 
miles out of your way. I shall see your 
faces or your letter at the Tremont House 
at Boston, shan’t I? I have done George 
I, Il, 111 and can afford a day or two at 
Niagara. I shake you all by the hand. I 
give the girls fair warning of what I intend 
to do when I see them. I wish I was taking 
my own dear women along with me but we 
have debated the matter many a time, and 
they agree it is best to remain with their 
Granny. God bless all sick persons, young 
children, all travellers by land or by water. 
Tell Putnam to keep a nice room and one 
for my secretary—Wylly will be a good 
friend for him—and so farewell, till D V 

we meet. WM. 2. 


November, 1855. 
How are you all? I have been at 
work all day till this minute—and should 
so like to come to dinner. But hati n’t I 
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better after dinner here now—come up 
stairs and reread George I? Yes indeed 
—& so God bless you all is all I send by 
way of good morrow. 


Tremont, 11 Dee’r, 1855 

My DEAR FRIEND. I feel as if I was 
doing wrong though I am doing right.: I 
lay awake.for hours that night when Baxter 
said he wished me to come to N. Y. for 
tomorrow, & thought of your kindness & 
regard and that I ought & would do any- 
thing to please you. But an engagement 
was made for me here for Wednesday 
evening, another on Thursday. Ought a 
man with a chill and fever on him to break 
a contract, travel 9 hours and 9 hours next 
day to see a pretty lass made happy? You 
would be more angry if I were ill than I 
should be myself; and I think the chances 
were against my well-ness if I had done 
those 2 journies—After four hours I am 
feverish, anxious, and obliged to lie down. 
No. My duty was tostay away. I heartily 
pray God bless Sarah and make her happy. 
I heard such a fine character of her hus- 
band from Mrs. P. yesterday. She Mrs. P. 
was so changed, improved, Aappyfied by 
her marriage that it did one good to see 
her. May your girl be so too. I know 
your heart and time are full and send only 
a shake of the hand and the kindest, kind- 
est wishes for you all from W. M. T. 

My dear Sarah. I must not come; but 
say with all my heart God bless you and 
your husband. I hope he will be my friend 
and that I always may be 

Affectionately yours 
W. M. Thackeray. 


Tremont, Saturday, 15 Decr, 1855. 

My DEAR Mr. Baxter: I think you will 
be pleased to hear that on “he Wednesday 
I got a fine attack of spasms, (part of 
which I was obliged to bear grinning 
through the compliments of a Quaker 
family.) —that they came on much worse 
in the night, & that I was in bed all yes- 
terday in considerable pain having to put 
off my lecture at Providence. 

Now suppose I had got this attack on 
Wednesday at New York? I should have 
lost that night’s lecture—Thursday’s, Fri- 
day’s & Saturday’s (for I’m so weak now 
that I can scarce see the paper, & you see 
its a_very different thing being carried 5 
minutes in a coach to a lecture room, & 
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having to travel 9 hours before getting to 
it)—and then how annoyed Baxter would 
have been that I should have lost 4 days 
and the proceeds thereof for the sake of a 
ceremony which I would as soon see as see 
one of my children have a tooth out! It 
was a comfort to me when I was hit, to 
think of this and to sigh out “ Well, now 
Baxter will see I was right.”’ Is that fatal 
day well over ? are the tears dried, and has 
the pretty bride left you? I dont know 
that I want to know about it. Whata blow 
it must have been to you two!—to the 
father especially—I am certain I shall 
never quite forgive my daughters for mar- 
rying—a very reprehensible sentiment — 
did not you fall in love? did not you 
marry ?—is it not written that a woman 
shall leave all and follow &c ? yes—this is 
very well, but we retain our opinions, at 
least I do. And so now it is done and 
done, I don’t intend quite to forgive Sarah 
—lIt is the highest compliment that I can 
pay her... . 

At last I have letters from the girls, with 
2 more from that postmaster at Paris who 
can send As letters, confound him, unpaid 
though not the children’s. They are happy 
—pretty well—busy—going out quite 
enough—Old GC and Granny doing their 
best to make their old house pleasant to 
those young ones—I wonder whether I 
shall suddenly rush back upon them as on 
a former occasion? ‘T’ other day I got an 
anonymous letter containing a newspaper 
article having the author’s own ribaldry — 
Good God, thinks I, why put myself in a 
position to suffer this kind of thing? What 
amount of dollars can compensate a man 
for this insult? To be sure I have had 
anonymous letters at home. It is as well 
that I stopped this maundering letter here 
yesterday —continued to be unwell all day 
and all night—certainly could not have 
lectured last night or tonight had my ill- 
ness befallen at New York—so we must 
console ourselves once more for an ab- 
sence which renders no one inconsolable. 
This is nonsense—my head is so weak that 
I can hardly write sense—I can read 
though and enjoy the egotism of quiet— 
have been reading the Life of Goethe, the 
old rogue who at 75 had a deep passion 
for a girl and was severely wounded—the 
girl “ was sent back to school.” 

If you could see me now you would see 
me feeling a deep passion because I can’t 
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get a pen to write nor paper to suit me, 
not smooth paper, nor rough, nor gold pen, 
nor quill. When we are ill what selfish 
drivellers some of us men are! This was 
to be all about you, about Sarah, about 
the marriage, about poor Lucy’s grief— 
and its all about me and my little two- 
penny aches and pains. Never mind, your 
heart on your side is so unreasonably soft 
that you (there! it wont work though its 
mended!) that if I tell you I am unwell 
you will straightway begin to forget your 
own woes and so I do a little good by 
writing. But write me about matters please. 
O my! what twinges I had yesterday as 
I was lecturing! No one would have 
thought from the sweet serenity of my 
countenance what hagonies were going on 
within ! 
Gilmore Hlouse, Baltimore, 
Friday, Jan 11, 1856 

My DEAR Mrs. BaxTER: The welcome 
handwriting found me at Philadelphia ; and 
now it is Baltimore and 6 days later. We 
assemble very meagre audiences at Balti- 
more. The Opera Company has chosen 
my nights; and, small blame to them, the 
pretty girls of B. prefer the greater at- 
traction—I am pleased with the anger of 
my /e/¢t here, Mr. Bradenbaugh, that our 
room should be 1-2 full, and our audience 
away to the other entertainment. They are 
100 in their company ; wanting bread many 
of them, and shall I be angry, because they 
take a little of the butter off my enormous 
loaf? The bitter weather too fights against 
us. So it did at Philadelphia ; nevertheless 
we did very well there, and the last audi- 
ence was proh-digious. I have not been 
very well, and in these fits become exceed- 
ingly glum and the thoughts of rushing 
home at such times overpoweringly strong. 
But one goes home and lo the blue devils 
salute you on the other side of the water! 
I found excellent company, kindness, and 
hospitality at Philadelphia—the same to a 
minor extent here—That going out to 
suppers after lecture, when one is tired, 
sick, hating society and longing to go to 
bed, is awful. Twice I spoke last night to 
the very pretty lady of the house—once 
about terrapins, that they were good ; once 
about the old china—that was all. Why 
did she ask me? what will she not think 
about the conversation of these literary 
men? Yet her husband would have been 
sadly disappointed if I had not gone. I 
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wish I could do kind acts with a good 
grace— These are my news. I have read 
Macaulay Vol. III.—it did not amuse me 
so much as Prescott, or near so much as 
the first 2 volumes. He has been sick too; 
his hand is more languid than in the first 
part of the work. 

I thought I saw death in that poor boy’s 
face the day I dined with the good S’s— 
A melancholy appealing look in his eyes 
scared me—and now they are closed and 
the end come for him. Their loving hearts 
will be awfully wounded. Before these 
griefs one can’t say anything—Take off 
your hat and let the funeral pass—God 
help the mourners. It is the knowing a 
few good folks like these, that makes me 
love this country of yours. Why should 
you not go to Boston for a while, and 
break down those fevers of your dear chil- 
dren? About Young’s country of River- 
dale they are unknown; but there good 
doctors of course are not at hand. Some 
time—a good bit hence—I shall write to 
that lady you speak of—but now I can’t, 
there ’s a something between us—I might 
sit with her for hours alone, and should 
not be able to open my mouth—any 
more than to the lady of the terrapins 
last night. When my girls do that in- 
evitable, natural, righteous thing—I know 
it will take me years to be reconciled to 
it— . .. we must take each other and 
ourselves with our peculiarities—about 
w' there is no reasoning, and w® there ’s 
no changing. I have been chew- 
ing the cud since I wrote this; and 
turned the pages, and laboriously put in 
stops, crossed the t’s, and dotted the i’s— 
I began to take a liking to a very nice 
woman at Philadelphia, widow of poor 
Henry Reed lost in the Arctic—sad, plain- 
tive, gentle, sensible, sensitive—and there ’s 
another there Mrs. Neilson, as bright as 
sunshine—with a brave old father (Lewis) 
immensely sympathetic to me. Here is 
Bradenbaugh a clever man—rough dia- 
mond— Mr. Wallace a very elegant scholar 
and gentleman, Mr. J. P. Kennedy, ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, natural and good-na- 
tured ; and he has introduced me to a club 
—QO Gods such a dreary club! such a 
desperate dinner! such a stupid man that 
would talk! What rubbish is this to fill 
sheets with?—I send you all a hearty 
greeting and to the S’s my very best re- 
gards—I don’t know what I am going to 
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do next. Have made no plans—Am I 
going South or no? Good bye my dear 
friend, and hail all at the B. H. and its 
master. I am always yours W. M. 7: 


Savannah, 17 Feb, 1856 

My DEAR Mrs. Baxter: A little note 
from Lucy at Charleston reached me last 
night, and told me what I was very sorry 
but not surprised to hear that in the midst 
of all your watchings and cares and nurs- 
ings you had fallen ill too—surely there 
must be some malaria hanging round that 
Second Avenue corner, and you should all 
move away for a season at least and get 
into a wholesomer air. How well your 
girls (our girls they almost seem to me) 
looked at Charleston! Sally in her blue 
dress and lace—the 10,000$ worth wt I 
gave her and the 10,000,000 w* her fa- 
ther gave her—looked as handsome as a 
fairy Princess going to the ball. I liked 
her husband more thoroughly every day I 
saw, him. I thought her Papa-in-law a fine 
courteous old gentleman—and his daugh- 
ter-in-law happy, improved, bearing her 
new name and station with a great deal of 
good sense and cheerful graciousness ; and 
as for Lucy, I must tell you that there was 
a very strong Lucy party in Charleston, 
and that all of us young fellows agreed in 
admiring her looks (w I fear is the first 
thing we young rogues think of) and her 
sweet natural manners which win every- 
body. F. H. & I got on by feeling and 
expressing a fellow-loathing for a certain 
person whose name I daresay you can 
guess. And yet vulgar as that Individ- 
ual is I rather like h—bless me I was 
going to mention the individual’s sex!— 
and am glad that Sarah should be kind to 
the party in question. I write only petty 
rubbish—I have nothing to say. The 
wearisome lecturing business goes on, the 
little heaps of dollars roll in gently, and 
every week makes the girls about 500$ 
richer; and almost every week brings me 
in a delightful letter from them. At Bal- 
timore I did not know whether I was going 
to strike for the West or not and had very 
nearly done so because Jno Crerar was so 
pressing. At Richmond I had a pleasant 
little time a very pleasant little time— Went 
to the Virginia University in the snow then 
to Charleston then to, let me see, to Au- 
gusta then on here to my friend Low’s 
house delightful for its comfort and quiet 
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and decorated with a pretty little wife and 
baby since last I was here. And I have a 
passport for Havannah in my desk and 
should have gone thither on Tuesday had 
not money-grabbing chances offered at 
Macon Columbus probably Montgomery ; 
then Mobile and New Orleans. Then the 
Mississippi and St. Louis and Cincinnati 
and who knows what other places on my 
way to New York?—You will have the 
snow removed by April, won’t you ? where- 
abouts please God I shall see Second 
Avenue again. I see and observe no more 
and like the life no better than I did; but 
hold out my hat for the dollars persever- 
ingly, and am determined to go on reso- 
lutely singing my dreary old song. Sup- 
pose I am stupid and bored, what then? 
A few months boredom may well be borne 
for the sake of 2 such good girls as mine. 
At every place I find kind and pleasant 
people and am a little melancholy when 
the time comes to leave them. So let us 
trudge on till the Summer comes, and the 
bag is pretty full. You will give very kind 
remembrances to the Snellings for me. You 
will and must go out of the Brown House, 
and set up poor dear little George on his 
legs again. What a year of trials you have 
had! It wasa comfort to see Lucy smiling 
and being happy & getting well. Let the 
house; that is my solemn injunction; and 
get well all of you. A letter at New Or- 
leans I think would find me—or send one 
to J. G. King’s, who will forward to me 
that is when I and they know who is to be 
my correspondent in that city. Hark! 
There come Low and his pretty wife from 
evening church. I went in the morning, 
and have so much of lay sermons in the 
week, that one (occasionally) on the Sab- 
bath suffices. O how I have relished the 
quiet here though! the snug room, the 
clean bed, the absence of noise, the hours 
to one’s self—no not quite. Did n’t I send 
7 letters to England yesterday? Good 
bye; my very best regards to all. You 
know that I am affectionately yours 
W. M. T. 


Wednesday, May 7, 1856 
(On board the Baltic with the pilot on board.) 
I Try to write on the last day of a hor- 
ribly uncomfortable voyage, (I was going 
into a catalogue of its sicknesses &c but 
what ’s the good ?) and to wish you all a 
farewell and God bless you for which I 


had n’t time or heart as I was leaving New 
York. The process of saying Good bye 
you know is horrible to me—as I shook 
kind hands and walked out of hospitable 
doors at Philadelphia for the last time I 
felt quite sad and guilty asit were. Where 
was the need of prolonging these adieux ? 
So Friday 25th as I walked down Broad- 
way seeming very bright, warm and cheery 
I went with my usual sudden impetus 
straight to Collins’s office and was off the 
next day before I knew I was gone. So 
goodbye Brown House (though I ’ve seen 
but little of it this time and, Bon Dieu, how 
dismal it looked when I called one day 
and no one was at home!) Goodbye Mrs. 
Snelling, goodbye kind friends at Boston— 
well, if I had stopped, and taken my place 
for a month before hand and gone the 
round of farewells, what a hang dog time 
I should have had! We had a dinner at 
Houston St. the last evening— what forced 
jokes, what dreary songs, what deadly 
lively jollification! But that host of mine, 
W. D. Robinson, what a good fellow it is! 
how hospitable how kind and soft hearted ! 
—I know I shall feel America sick ere 
many years are over, and be for paying 
you all a visit. Luckily 2 days before I 
went off I happened to go into Tiffany’s, 
and there saw that pretty little sulky teapot 
&c—which I thought I could not better in 
England and ordered to be sent as a 12th 
of December token to S.S. H. God bless 
her and all her belongings. . . . Next thing 
I hope to hear is of you making little wee 
caps &c &c. I amsure you had a fine time 
in the South—and only 3 nights ago 
dreamed that Lucy was engaged to an 
elderly physician there. Is she? 

I was to go to Mrs. Snelling one Sunday 
the last Sunday in N. Y. but was so unwell 
that I could n’t leave the house—please 
accept my apologies Mrs. Snelling,—and 
the week rolled away and on Saturday I 
had run. There is a letter for my mother 
in the post now, it only reached Liverpool 
last night in the Caméria which sailed from 
Boston 3 days before us and does n’t con- 
tain a word about my home-coming. of 
course—how should it? as I did n’t know 
myself. 

I am unwell, have had one of my best 
attacks on board, have n’t been well a 
single day after the first and am going to 
lay myself up either in London or Paris, 
and see if this crazy old hull of mine can 
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be patched up & made sea-worthy again. 
The best thing I can do for the next 3 
months is to devote myself to being ill— 
and then we will see what fresh work is to 
be done—and then we will go on working 
and being ill and so forth & so forth until— 
There are 3 yellow-gilled Popish priest- 
lings in the cabin now—They know all 
about kingdom come & have the keys of 
heaven in their portmanteaus—yet why did 
one of ’em faint almost the other night 
because it blew a little hurrykin? What 
numbers of gates to heaven have we built ? 
and suppose after all there are no walls? 
But this isa mystery. The Rev'd Osgood, 
the Rev'd Hawkes, the Rev'd Hughes 
have the keeping of it—I am come, twad- 
dling in the dark almost—to the end of 
my page. Good bye and God bless you 
my dear friend. May your children prosper 
and the fondest of all mothers on your side 
of the water long be happy with them. I 
am theirs and yours and Baxter’s ever 


36 Onslow Sgr., Brompton. 
June 19, 1856 

My DEAR FRIEND: It is a comfort to 
see your kind hand again, and I like you 
for not liking me to go away as I did in 
that sudden natural manner—about ten 
years ago it seems tome now. But to come 
away was best. I have done what I threat- 
ened, given up all business & pleasure, and 
am doctoring myself and bettering myself 
every week I hope. It was quite time, & 
my Doctor here says that he trembled for 
me and the risk I ran in going to America. 
I have had plenty of chill and fever since 
I returned (don’t you see how my hand 
trembles in writing ?) but have had no at- 
tack for 3 weeks now, and believe they 
will diminish as I get cured of my other 
afflictions. What a bore for my poor 
Nanny! I have been able to take her to 
very few parties, and come away at one 
o’clock from the one or two balls we have 
been at just when the fun is at its best. She 
comes off or does n’t go at all, quite good- 
naturedly & says “ You know I should n’t 
like the balls near so much if I went of- 
tener.’’ She is very much liked and so is 
little Miss Min thank God—that is amongst 
my old fogeyfied set—the men (& women 
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too as she is no beauty) praising her good 
humour and good manners. Not one word 
of work has W. M. T. done since he came 
home, nor will he for a month or so more 
until his health is better. And I have been 
able to have no entertainments at home, 
which annoys me, for there have been some 
Americans here to whom I should have 
liked to hold out a hand of fellowship— 
but what can a fellow do perpetually men- 
aced with chill &c &c? So the quarrel 
between us is stayed for the present, by 
the humble pie we have eaten. I would 
not have eaten it ; for that kind of humility 
never will appease your Anti-English over 
the water or be understood by them. O 
me! its dreadful to read of these unchris- 
tian squabbles. I fear I ’m not near so 
good an American as I was after the first 
visit—no doubt all that abuse rankles in 
my heart, which is very generous I believe 
but dreadful unforgiving. Ashburton told 
a friend of mine that “I was as tender as 
a woman but as cruel as Robespierre.” I 
wonder whether it’s true? I wonder why 
I prattle this rubbish to you? I hope you’ll 
see my new friend W. D. Robinson some- 
times—such a good jolly soul! Him and 
you (but very few) of those I know I value 
true. You don’t tel! me what I should like 
to have heard about S. S. H. I broke my 
vow and went and dined at Sturgis’s yes- 
terday, sitting next Chevalier Wykoft’s 
Miss Gamble. I found her a very well 
behaved, clean looking, nice little oldish 
body—But I had n’t the heart to go to 
Mr. Peabody’s great feté at the Crystal 
Palace—which everybody says was the 
handsomest feast ever seen. You don’t 
mind my writing stupid letters? I pass my 
days skulking about at clubs away from 
my family ;‘and growing more silent every 
day. Charles I fear is spoiled by America. 
He is discontented with his position and 
I suspect aspires to be a flunkey in a family 
of superior rank. The last, the very last, 
of my loves, Jane Ingilby by name, was 
married last week, she being 25, to a great 
lawyer of 6—with 10,000 a year—and 
now my emptied heart has only its paternal 
chambers occupied. What more dullness 
can I put in this corner? Only kindest 
remembrances to 286, and your sister, and 
sincerest regards from yours ever 


(To be continued) 
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CURRENT MISCONCEPTIONS IN 
NATURAL HISTORY 


THE PREVAILING SENTIMENTAL VIEW OF ANIMAL LIFE—ANIMAL 
INSTINCT MORE OR LESS DEMORALIZED BY CONTACT WITH 
HUMAN LIFE—A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


DERY recently a countryman 
wrote to a city paper, giving 
his name and address, and 
telling of the trial, the con- 
demnation, and the execu- 
tion of a crow by a jury of 

his fellows, which he had witnessed. A 
number of crows sat in a row upon a limb 
—they were the jury ; a large dignified crow 
sat alone on a higher limb—that was the 
judge; some other crows were the prose- 
cuting attorneys, and another crow was the 
prisoner at the bar. After much cawing, 
during which the jury spoke, and then the 
judge, two crows fell upon the criminal, 
choked him to death, and threw his body 
to the ground. The man went and ex- 
amined the dead crow. Jts wings were tied 
together over its back with pieces of bark! 
The writer seemed to be telling this story in 
good faith, though he may have been only 
burlesquing certain recent popular nature 
writers. 

The fact that a fairly intelligent man 
should write such a letter and that a 
fairly intelligent editor should print it is 
evidence of two things—of the growing 
interest on the part of the public in the 
wild life about us, and of the growing ten- 
dency to read such life in the terms of our 
own moral and intellectual concepts. It 
seems as if the public was ready and even 
eager to believe that the animals are at 
least half human. The fact does more 


credit to our hearts than to our heads. It 
is a sentimental view of animal life, which 
has its good side and its bad side. Its good 
side is its result in making us more con- 
siderate and merciful toward our brute 


neighbors ; its bad side is seen in the degree | 


to which it leads to a false interpretation 
of their lives. The notion gains credence 
with us that the animals have schools and 
courts of justice, that they practise capital 
punishment upon their criminals, that they 
train their young-in the way they should 
go, and that they have a materia medica of 
their own and practise a rude kind of sur- 
gery upon themselves, amputating injured 
limbs and mending broken ones. This ten- 
dency is no doubt partly the result of our 
growing humanitarianism and feeling of 
kinship with all the lower orders of crea- 
tion, and due partly to the fact that we live 
in a time of impromptu nature study, when 
birds and plants and trees are fast be- 
coming a fad with half the population, and 
when the “yellow” reporter has invaded 
the fields and woods. Never before in 
my time have so many exaggerations and 
misconceptions of the wild life about 
us been current in the popular mind. 
Even certain professed nature students 
and editors of popular sporting and out- 
door journals are not exempt from some of 
these misconceptions. It is becoming the 
fashion to ascribe to the lower animals 
nearly all our human motives and attri- 
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butes, and often to credit them with plans 
and devices that imply reason and a fair 
amount of mechanical knowledge, as wit- 
ness the account of the nest of a pair of 
lorioles as lately described in the “ North 
American Review” by a writer of popular 
\nature books. These orioles built a nest so 
extraordinary that it can be accounted for 
only on the theory that there zs a school 
of the woods, and that these two birds had 
been pupils there and had taken a course 
in Strings. Among other things impossible 
for birds to do, these orioles tied a knot in 
the end of a string to prevent it fraying in 
the wind! If the whole idea was not too 
preposterous for even a half-witted child 
to believe, one might ask, What in the 
name of anything and everything but the 
“Modern School of Nature Study” do 
orioles know about strings fraying in the 
wind and the use of knots to prevent 
it? They have never had occasion to 
know; they haye had no experience with 
strings that hang loose and unravel in the 
wind. They often use strings, to be sure, 
in building their nests, but they use them 
in a sort of haphazard way, weaving them 
awkwardly into the structure, and leaving 
no loose ends that would suffer by fraying 
in the wind. Sometimes they use strings 
in attaching the nest to the limb, but they 
never knot or tie them; they simply wind 
them around and around as a child might 
do. It is possible that a bird might be 
taught to tie a knot with its foot and beak, 
though I should have to see it done to be 
convinced. But the orioles in question not 
only tied knots; they tied them with a “re- 
versed double hitch, the kind that a man 
uses in cinching his saddle””!| More won- 
derful still, not finding a suitable branch 
in a New England elm-embowered town 
from which to suspend their nest, the birds 
went down upon the ground and tied three 
twigs together in the form of “a perfectly 
measured triangle” (no doubt working 
from a plan drawn to a scale), attached to 
the three sides of this framework four 
strings of equal length (eight or ten inches), 
all carefully doubled, tied them to a heavier 
string, and carried the whole ingenious 
contrivance to a tree and tied it fast to a 
limb! From this framework they  sus- 
pended their nest, the whole structure being 
about two feet long and having the effect of 
a small hanging basket. After such an 
example as this, how long will it be be- 
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fore the water-birds will be building little 
rush cradles for their young or rush boats 
driven about the ponds and lakes by means 
of leaf sails, or before Jenny Wren will be 
living in a log cabin of her own construc- 
tion? How long will it be before some 
one avers that the sparrow with his bow 
and arrow has actually been seen to kill 
Cock Robin, and the beetle with his thread 
and needle engaged in making his shroud ? 
Birds show the taste and skill of their 
kind in building their nests, but not indi- 
vidual ingenuity and inventiveness. The 
nest referred to is on a plane entirely out- 
side of nature and her processes. It be- 
longs to a different order of things, the 
order of mechanical contrivances, and was 
of course “made up,” probably from a real 
oriole’s nest, and the writer who vouches 
for its genuineness has been the victim of 
a clever practical joke—a willing victim, 
no doubt, since he is looking in nature for 
just this kind of thing, and since he believes 
there is “absolutely no limit to the variety 
and adaptiveness of Nature even ina single 
species.” If there is no such limit, then I 
suppose we need not be surprised to meet 
a winged horse or a centaur or a mer- 
maid any time. 

It is as plain as anything can be that 
the animals share our emotional nature in 
vastly greater measure than they do our 
intellectual or.our moral nature; and be- 
cause they do this, because they show fear, 
love, joy, anger, sympathy, jealousy, be- 
cause they suffer and are glad, because 
they form friendships. and local attach- 
ments and have the home and paternal 
instincts, in short, because their lives run 
parallel to our own in so many particulars, 
we come, if we are not careful, to ascribe 
to them the whole human psychology. But 
it is equally plain that of what we mean 
by mind, intellect, they show only a trace 
now and then. They do not accumulate a 
store of knowledge any more than they do 
a store of riches. A store of knowledge is 
impossible without language. Man began 
to emerge from the lower orders when he 
invented a language of some sort. The 
language of the animals is little more than 
various cries expressive of pleasure or 
pain or fear or suspicion. They do not 
think in any proper sense, because they 
have no terms in which to think—no lan- 
guage. I shall have more to say upon 
this point in another article. One trait they 
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show which is the first step toward know- 
ledge—curiosity. Nearly all the animals 
show at times varying degrees of curiosity, 
but here again an instinctive feeling of 
possible danger probably lies back of it. 
They even seem to show at times a kind 
of altruistic feeling. A correspondent writes 
me that she possessed a canary that lived 
to so great an age that it finally got so 
feeble it could not crack the seeds she 
gave it, when the other birds, its own 
progeny, it is true, fed it; and Darwin 
cites cases of blind birds, in a state of 
nature, being fed by their fellows. Prob- 
ably it would be hasty to conclude that 
these acts showed anything more than in- 
stinct. I should be slow to ascribe to the 
animals any notion of the uses of pun- 
ishment as we practise it, though the cat 
will box her kittens when they play too 
long with her tail, and the mother hen will 
separate her chickens when they get into 
a fight, and sometimes peck one or both 
of them on the head, as much as to say, 
“There, don’t you do that again.” The 
rooster will in the same way separate two 
hens when they are fighting. I do not know 
that anything like this ever occurs among 
the quadrumana. On the surface it seems 
like a very human act, but can we say that 
this is punishment or discipline in the 
human sense, as having for its aim a bet- 
terment of the manners of the kittens, or 
the chickens? The cat aims to get rid of 
an annoyance, and the rooster and the 
mother hen interfere to prevent an injury 
to members of their family; they exhibit 
the paternal and maternal instinct of pro- 
tection. More than that would imply 
ethical considerations, of which the lower 
animals are not capable. The act of the 
baboon, mentioned by Darwin, I believe, 
that examined the paws of the cat that 
had scratched it, and then deliberately bit 
off the nails, belongs to a different and to 
a higher order of conduct. 

A complete statement of the factors that 
shape the lives of the lower orders would 
include three terms—instinct, imitation 
(though, doubtless, this is instinctive), and 
experience. Instinct is, of course, the main 
factor, meaning by instinct that which 
prompts an animal or a man to act spon- 
taneously, without instruction or experi- 
ence. All creatures are imitative, and man 
himself not the least so. I had a visit the 
other day from a woman who had spent 


the last two years in London, and her 
speech betrayed the fact; she had quite 
unconsciously caught certain of the Eng- 
lish mannerisms of speech. A few years 
in the South will give the New-Englander 
the Southern accent, and vice versa. The 
young are, of course, more imitative than 
the old. Children imitate their parents ; the 
young writer imitates his favorite author. 
Different species of animals associated 
together will imitate each other. It is said 
that starving pigeons that have been brought 
up on grain will not eat peas to save their 
lives, but that if pea-eating pigeons are put 
with them, they follow their example and 
eat peas. A lady writes me that she has a 
rabbit that lives in a cage with a monkey 
and that it has caught many of the monkey’s 
ways. I can well believe it. Dogs reared 
with cats have been known to acquire the 
cat habit of licking the pawsand then wash- 
ing the ears and face. Wolves reared with 
dogs learn to bark, and who has not seen a 
dog draw its face as if trying to laugh as its 
master does? When a cat has been taught 
to sit up for her food, her kittens have been 
known to imitate the mother. Darwin tells 
of a cat that used to put her paw into the 
mouth of a narrow milk-jug and then lick 
it off, and that her kitten soon learned the 
same trick. In all such cases, hasty ob- 
servers say the mother taught her young. 
Certainly the young learned, but there 
was no effort to teach on the part of the 
parent. Unconscious imitation did it all. 
Our “Modern School of Nature Study” 
would say that the old sow “teaches”’ her 
pigs to root when they follow her afield, 
rooting in their little ways as she does. 
But would she not root if she had no pigs, 
and would not the pigs root if they had 
no mother? All acts necessary to an ani- 
mal’s life and to the continuance of the 
species are instinctive; they do not have 
to be taught, and are not acquired by 
imitation. The bird does not have to be 
taught to build its nest or to fly, or the 
beaver to build its dam or its house, or the 
otter or the seal to swim, or the young of 
mammals to suckle, or the spider to spin 
its web, or the grub to weave its cocoon. 
Nature does not trust these things to 
chance; they are too vital. The things that 
an animal acquires by imitation are of 
secondary importance in its life. As soon 
as the calf or the lamb or the colt can get 
upon its feet, its first impulse is to find the 
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udder of its dam. It requires no instruc- 
tion or experience to take this important 
step. 

How far the different species of song- 
birds acquire each their peculiar songs by 
imitation is a question that has not yet 
been fully settled. That imitation has much 
to do with it admits of little doubt. The 
song of a bird is of secondary impor- 
tance in its life. Birds reared in captivity, 
where they have never heard the songs of 
their kind, sing at the proper age, but not 
always the songs of their parents. Mr. 
Scott of Princeton proved this with his 
orioles. They sang at the proper age, but 
not the song of their parents. I am told 
that there is a well-authenticated case of an 
English sparrow brought up with canaries 
that learned to sing like a canary. “The 
Hon. Daines Barrington placed three young 
linnets with three different foster-parents, 
the skylark, the woodlark, and the titlark 
or meadow-pipit,and each adopted, through 
imitation, the song of its foster-parent.” I 
have myself heard goldfinches that were 
reared in acage sing beautifully, but not the 
regular goldfinch song; it was clearly the 
song ofa finch, but of what finch I could not 
have told. I have also heard a robin that 
sang to perfection the song of the brown 
thrasher; it had, no doubt, caught it by 
imitation. I have heard another robin that 
had the call of the quail interpolated into 
its own proper robin’s song. But I have 
yet to hear of a robin building a nest like 
a brown thrasher, or of an oriole building a 
nest like a robin, or of soft-billed birds eat- 
ing seeds, or of kingfishers drilling for grubs 
in a tree. The hen cannot keep out of the 
water the ducks she has hatched, nor can 
the duck coax into the water the chickens 
she has hatched. 
and reared by the sparrow or the warbler 
or the vireo does not sing the song of the 
foster-parent. Why? Did its parent not 
try to teach it? I have no evidence that 
young birds sing, except occasionally in 
a low, tentative kind of way, till they re- 
turn the following season, and then birds of 
a feather flock together, —robins stay with 
robins, and cowbirds with cowbirds, —and 
each sings the song of its species. The 
songs of bobolinks differ in different local- 
ities, but those of the same locality always 
sing alike. I once had a caged skylark 
that imitated the songs of nearly every bird 
in my neighborhood. 


The cowbird hatched 
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Mr. Leander S. Keyser, author of “ Birds 
of the Rockies,” relates in “Forest and 
Stream” the results of his experiments 
with a variety of birds taken from the 
nest while very young and reared in cap- 
tivity; among them were meadow-larks, 
red-winged blackbirds; brown thrashers, 
blue jays, wood-thrushes, catbirds, flickers, 
woodpeckers, robins, and several others. 
Did they receive any parental instruction ? 
Not a bit of it, and yet at the proper age 
they flew, perched, called, and sang like 
their wild fellows—all except the robins 
and the red-winged blackbirds: these did 
not sing the songs of their species, but sang 
a medley made up of curious imitations of 
human and other sounds. And the blue 
jay never learned to sing “the sweet gur- 
gling roulade of the wild jays,” though it 
gave the blue-jay call all right. Mr. Key- 
ser’s experiment was interesting and valu- 
able, but his sagacity fails him when 
interpreting the action of the jay in roost- 
ing in an exposed place after it had been 
given its liberty. He thinks it showed how 
little instinct can be relied on, and how 
much the bird needed parental instruction. 
Could he not se¢ that the artificial life of 
the bird in the cage had demoralized its 
instincts and that acquired habits had 
supplanted native tendencies? The bird 
had learned to be unafraid in the cage, 
and why should it not be out of the cage ? 
This reminds me of a letter of a corre- 
spondent: he had a tame crow that was 
not afraid of a gun; therefore he concludes 
the old crows must instil the fear of guns 
into their young! Why should the crow 
be afraid of a gun if it had learned not to 
be afraid of the gunner ? 

I have seen a young chickadee fly late 
in the day from the nest in the cavity of 
a tree straight to a pear-tree, where it 
perched close to the trunk and remained 
there unregarded by its parents till next 
morning. But no doubt its parents had 
given it minute directions before it left the 
nest how to fly and where to perch! 

That animals learn by experience in a 
limited way is very certain. Yet that old 
birds build better nests or sing better than 
young ones it would be hard to prove, 
though it seems reasonable that it should 
be so. 

Rarely does one see nests of the same 
species of varying degrees of excellence— 
that is, first nests in the spring. The second 
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nest of any species is likely to be a more 
hurried and incomplete affair. Some spe- 
cies are at all times poor nest-builders, as 
the cuckoos and the pigeons. Other birds 
are good nest-builders, as the orioles, the 
thrushes, the finches, the warblers, the 
humming-bir:is, and you never find an in- 
ferior specimen of the nests of any of 
these birds. There is probably no more 
improvement in this respect among the 
birds than there is among the insects. 

I have no proof that wild birds improve 
in singing. One does not hear a vireo, or 
a finch, or a thrush, or a warbler that is 
noticeably inferior as a songster to its 
fellows; their songs are all alike, except 
in the few rare cases when one hears a 
master songster among its kind; but whe- 
ther this mastery is acquired or a natural 
gift, who shall say ? 

What birds learn about migration, if 
anything, I do not see that we have any 
means of finding out. 

It has been found of birds reared under 
artificial conditions that the young males 
practise a long time before they sing well. 
That this is true of wild birds there is no 
proof. Darwin says that the young beaver 
builds its dam as wellas the old one. What 
birds and animals learn by experience is 
greater cunning. Does not even an old 
trout know more about hooks than a 
young one? Birds of any kind that are 
much hunted become wilder, even though 
they have not had the experience of being 
shot. Ask any duck- or grouse- or quail- 
hunter if this is not so. Our ruffed grouse 
learns to fly with a corkscrew motion 
where it is much fired at on the wing. 
How wary and cautious the fox becomes 
in regions where it is much trapped and 
hunted! Even the woodchuck becomes 
very wild on the farms where it is much 
shot at, and this wildness extends to its 
young. In his “Wilderness Hunter” 
President Roosevelt says the same thing 
of the big game of the Rockies. Antelope 
and deer can be lured near the concealed 
hunter by the waving of a small flag till 
they are shot at a few times. Then they 
see through the trick. “The burnt child 
dreads the fire.” Animals profit by experi- 
ence in this way ; they learn what not to do. 
In the accumulation of positive knowledge, 
so far as we know, they make little or no 
progress. It takes a bird weeks to learn 
that the image that it sees of itself.in a 
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window-pane cannot be got at and demol- 
ished. It, of course, never sees through the 
mystery. Birds and beasts will adapt them- 
selves more or less to their environment, 
but plants and trees will do that, too. The 
rats in Jamaica have learned to nest in trees 
to escape the mongoos, but this is only the 
triumph of the instinct of self-preservation. 
The mongoos has not learned to climb 
trees; the pressure of need is not yet great 
enough. It is said that in districts liable to 
floods moor-hens often build in trees. All 
animals will change their habits under pres- 
sure of necessity ; man changes his without 
this pressure. The Duke of Argyll saw the 
bald eagle seize a fish in the stream ; it was 
an unusual proceeding; the eagle was 
doubtless very hungry, and there was no 
osprey near upon whom to levy tribute. 

Romanes found that rats would get 
certain semi-liquid foods out of a bottle 
with their tails, as a cat will get milk out 
of a jar with her paw, but neither ever 
progresses so far as to use any sort of tool 
for the purpose, or to tip the vessel over. 
Animals practise concealment to secure 
their prey, but not deception as man does. 
They do not use lures or disguises or traps 
or poison. 

There is, of course, no limit to the vari- 
ety and adaptiveness of nature taken as 
a whole, but each species is hedged about 
by impassable limitations. The ouzel is a 
kind of thrush, and yet it lives along and 
in the water. Does it ever take to the fields 
and woods, and live on fruit and land-in- 
sects, and nest in trees like other thrushes ? 
So with all birds and beasts. They vary 
constantly, but not in one lifetime, and 
the sum of these variations, accumulated 
through natural selection, as Darwin has 
shown, gives rise, in the course of long 
periods of time, to new species. 

As I have already said, domestic ani- 
mals vary more than wild ones. Every 
farmer and poultry-grower knows that 
some hens are better with chickens than 
others—more motherly, more careful —and 
rear a greater number of their brood. The 
same is true of sows with pigs. Some sows 
will eat their pigs, and wild animals in 
cages occasionally eat their young. It is 
very doubtful if this ever happens in a 
state of nature. Some ewes will not own 
their lambs, and occasionally a cow will 
not own her calf. Such cases show per- 
verted or demoralized instinct. Under 
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this heading would come those strange 
friendships that sometimes occur among 
the domestic animals, as that of a sheep 
with a cow, a goose with a horse, or a hen 
hovering kittens. Ina state of nature these 
curious attachments probably never spring 
up. Instinct is likely to be more or less 
demoralized when animal life touches 
human life. 

With the wild creatures we sometimes 
see one instinct overcoming another, as 
when fear drives a bird to desert its nest, 
or when the instinct of migration leads a 
pair of swallows to desert their unfledged 
young. 

A great many young birds come to grief 
by leaving the nest before they can fly. 
In such cases, I suppose, they disobey the 
parental instructions! I find it easier to 
believe that instinct is at fault, or that one 
instinct has overcome another; something 
has disturbed or alarmed the young birds, 
and the fear of danger has led them to 
attempt flight before their wings were 
strong enough. Once, when I was climb- 
ing up to the nest of a broad-winged hawk, 
the young took fright and launched out in 
the air, coming to the ground only a few 
rods away. 


Instinct, natural prompting, is the main 
matter after all. It makes up at least nine 
tenths of the lives of all our wild neigh- 


bors. How much has fear had to do in 
shaping their lives and in perpetuating 
them! And “fear of any particular 
enemy,” says Darwin, “is certainly an in- 
stinctive quality.” It has been said that 
kittens confined in a box and that have 
never heard or known a dog will spit 
and put up their backs at a hand that 
has just stroked a dog, even before their 
eyes are opened; but this I doubt. It is 
certainly true that the first time a kitten 
is offered a mouse after it has arrived at 
the proper age, it knows exactly what to 
do without any hint from any source. My 
boy’s tame gray squirrel had never seen 
chestnuts, nor learned about them in the 
school of the woods, and yet when he 
was offered some he fairly danced with ex- 
citement; he put his paws eagerly about 
them and drew them to him, and chat- 
tered, and looked threateningly at all about 
him. Does man know his proper food in 
the same way? ‘The child only has the 
instinct to eat, and will put anything into 
its mouth. 
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How the instinctive wildness of the 
turkey crops out in the young! Let the 
mother turkey while hovering her brood 
give the danger-signal cry, and the young 
will run from under her and hide in the 
grass. Why? To give her a chance to 
fly and decoy away the enemy. I think 
young chickens will do the same. Young 
partridges hatched under a hen run away 
at once. Pheasants in England reared 
under a domestic fowl are as wild as in a 
state of nature. Some California quail 
hatched under a bantam hen in the Zoo in 
New York did not heed the calls of their 
foster-mother at all the first week, but at 
her alarm-note they instantly squatted, 
showing that the danger-cry of a fowl is a 
kind of universal language that all species 
understand. One may prove this at any 
time by arousing the fears of any wild 
bird: how all the other birds catch the 
alarm! Charles St. John says that in Scot- 
land the stag you are stalking is sure to be 
put to flight if it hears the alarm-cry of the 
cock-grouse. You see it is more important 
that the wild creatures should understand 
the danger-signals of one another than 
that they should understand the rest of 
their language. 

To what extent animals reason, or show 
any glimmering of what we call reason, is a 
much-debated question among animal psy- 
chologists. Dogs undoubtedly show gleams 
of reason, and other animals in domestica- 
tion, like the elephantand the monkey. One 
does not often feel like questioning Dar- 
win’s conclusions, yet the incident of the 
caged bear which he quotes, that pawed 
the water in front of its cage to create a 
current that should float within its reach a 
piece of bread that had been placed there, 
does not, in my judgment, show any rea- 
soning about the laws of hydrostatics. The 
bear would doubtless have pawed a cloth 
in the same way, vaguely seeking to draw 
the bread within reach. But when an ele- 
phant blows through his trunk upon the 
ground éeyond an object which he wants, 
but which is beyond his reach, so that the 
rebounding air will drive it toward him, 
he shows something very like reason. 

Instinct is a kind of natural reason— 
reason that acts without proof or experi- 
ence. The principle of life in organic 
nature seeks in all ways to express and to 
perpetuate itself. It finds many degrees 
of expression and fulfilment in the vege- 
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table world ; it finds higher degrees of ex- 
pression and fulfilment in the animal world, 
reaching its highest development in man. 

Some creatures store up food against 
the needs of winter, the young that have 
never known a winter no doubt doing it as 
well as the old; others lay up a store of 
fat in their own bodies and’ hibernate; 
others are more or less active all winter; 
while still others seek a land of warmth 
and plenty. It is not a matter of reason 
and calculation with any of them; it is a 
matter of instinct. 

That the animals, except those that have 
been long associated with man, and they 
only in occasional gleams and hints, are 
capable of any of our complex mental 
processes, that they are capable of an act 
of reflection, of connecting cause and 
effect, of putting this and that together, 
is to me void of proof. Why, there are 
yet savage tribes in which the woman is 
regarded as the sole parent of the child. 
When the mother is sick at childbirth the 
father takes to the bed and feigns the 
illness he does not feel in order to establish 
his relationship to the child. It is not at 
all probable that the males of any species 
of animals, or the females either, are guided 
or influenced in their actions by the desire 
for offspring, or that they possess anything 
like knowledge of the connection between 
their love-making and their offspring. 
This knowledge comes of reflection, and 
reflection the lower animals are not 
capable of. But I shall have more to say 
upon this point in another article, entitled 
“What do Animals Know?” I will only 
say here that animals are almost as much 
under the dominion of absolute nature, or 
what we call instinct, innate tendency, 
habit of growth, as are the plants and trees. 
Their lives revolve around three wants or 
needs— the want of food, of safety, and of 
offspring. It is in securing these ends that 
all their wit is developed. They have no 
wants outside of these spheres, like man. 
Their social wants and their love of 
beauty, as in some of the birds, are secon- 
dary. It is quite certain that the animals 
that store up food for the winter do not 
take any thought of the future. Nature 
takes thought for them and gives them 
their provident instinct. The jay, by his 
propensity to carry away and hide things, 
plants many of our oak- and chestnut-trees, 
but who dares say that he does this on 


purpose, any more than the insects cross- 
fertilize the flowers on purpose ? Sheep do 
not take thought of the wool upon their 
backs that is to protect them from the 
cold of winter, nor does the fox of his fur. 
In the tropics sheep cease to grow wool 
in three or four years. All animals, so 
far as I know, swim the first time they 
find themselves in the water. They do not 
have to be taught: it is a matter of instinct. 
It is what we would expect from our know- 
ledge of their lives. Not so with man; he 
must learn to swim as he learns so many 
other things. The stimulus of the water 
does not at once set in motion his legs and 
arms in the right way as it does the animal’s 
legs; his powers of reason and reflection 
paralyze him; his brain carries him down. 
Notuntil he has learned to resign himself to 
the water as the animal does and to go on 
all fours, can he swim. As soon as the 
boy ceases to struggle against his tendency 
to sink, assumes the horizontal position, 
and strikes out as the animal does, with 
but one thought and that to apply his 
powers of locomotion to the medium about 
him, he swims as a matter of course. It 
is said that children have sometimes been 
known to swim when thrown into the water. 
Their animal instincts were not thwarted 
by their powers of reflection. Probably 
this never happened to a grown person. 
Moreover, is it not probable that the spe- 
cific gravity of the hairless human body is 
greater than that of the animal, and that it 
sinks, while that of the cat or dog floats ? 
This, with the erect position of man, makes 
swimming with him an art that must be 
acquired. 

There is no better illustration of the 
action of instinct as opposed to conscious 
intelligence than is afforded by the para- 
sitic birds—the cuckoo in Europe and the 
cowbird in this country—birds that lay 
their eggs in the nests of other birds. 
Darwin speculates as to how this instinct 
came about, but whatever may have been its 
genesis, it is now a fixed habit among these 
birds. Then how curious the instinct of the 
blind young, a day or two after it is hatched, 
that leads it to throw or crowd its foster- 
brothers out of the nest—anactas untaught 
and unreasoned, strange and anomalous as 
it is, as anything in vegetable life. But when 
our yellow warbler, finding this strange egg 
of the cowbird in her nest, proceeds to bury 
it by putting another bottom in the nest 
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and carrying up the sides to correspond, 
she shows something very like sense and 
judgment, though of a clumsy kind. How 
much simpler and easier it would have 
been to have thrown out the strange egg! 
I have known the cowbird herself to carry 
an egg from a nest in which she wished 
to deposit one of her own. Again, how 
stupid and ludicrous it seems on the part 
of the mother sparrow or warbler or vireo 
when she goes about toiling desperately to 
satisfy the hunger of her big clamorous 
bantling of a cowbird, and never suspects 
that she has been imposed upon! 

Of course the line that divides man from 
the lower orders is not a straight line. It 
has many breaks and curves and deep 
indentations. The man-like apes, as it 
were, mark where the line rises up into the 
domain of man. Again, the elephant and 
the dog, especially as we know them in do- 
mestication, encroach upon man’s territory. 

Men are born with different aptitudes for 
different things, but the art and the science 
of them all they have to learn ; proficiency 
comes with practice. Man must learn to 
spin his web, to build his house, to sing 
his song, to know his food, to sail his craft, 
to find his way—things that the animals 


know from the jump. The arimal inherits 
its knowledge and its skill: man must ac- 
quire his by individual effort; ali he in- 
herits is capacity in varying degrees for 


these things. The animal does rational 
things without an exercise of reason. It is 
intelligent as nature is intelligent. It does 
not know that it knows, or how it knows, 
while man does. Man’s knowledge is the 
light of his mind that shines on many and 
widely different objects, while the know- 
ledge of animals cannot be symbolized by 
light at all. The animal acts blindly so far 
as any conscious individual illumination 
or act of judgment is concerned. It does 
the thing unwittingly, because it must. 
Confront it with a new condition, and it 
has no resources to meet it. The animal 
knows what necessity taught its progen- 
itors, and it knows that only as a sponta- 
neous impulse to do certain things. 
Instinct, I say, is a great matter and 
often shames reason. It adapts means to 
an end, it makes few or no mistakes, it 
takes note of times and seasons, it delves, 
it bores, it spins, it weaves, it sews, it 
builds, it makes paper, it constructs a shel- 
ter, it navigates the air and the water, it is 
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provident and thrifty, it knows its enemies, 
it Outwits its foes, it crosses oceans and 
continents without compass, it foreshadows 
nearly all the arts and trades and occupa- 
tions of mankind, it is skilled without prac- 
tice, and wise without experience. How it 
arose, what its genesis was, who can tell ? 
Probably natural selection has been the 
chief agent in its development. If natural 
selection has developed and sharpened the 
claws of the cat and the scent of the fox, 
why should it not develop and sharpen 
their wits also? The remote ancestors of 
the fox or of the crow were doubtless less 
shrewd and cunning than the crows and 
the foxes of to-day. The instinctive intelli- 
gence of an animal of our time is the sum 
of the variations toward greater intelligence 
of all its ancestors. What man stores in 
language and in books—the accumulated 
results of experience—the animals seem to 
have stored in instinct. As Darwin says, a 
man cannot, on his first trial, make a stone 
hatchet or a canoe through his power of 
imitation. “He has to learn his work by 
practice; a beaver, on the other hand, can 
make its dam or canal, and a bird its nest, 
as well or nearly as well, and a spider its 
wonderful web quite as well, the first time 
it tries as when old and experienced.” 

An animal shows intelligence, as distinct 
from instinct, when it takes advantage of 
any circumstance that arises at the mo- 
ment, when it finds new ways, whether 
better or not. The birds and beasts all 
quickly avail themselves of any new source 
of food-supply. Their wits are probably 
more keen and active here than in any 
other direction. It is said that in Okla- 
homa the coyotes have learned to tell ripe 
watermelons from unripe by scratching 
upon them. If they have not, they proba- 
bly will. Eating is the one thing that en- 
grosses the attention of all creatures, and 
the procuring of food has been a great 
means of education to all. 

I notice that certain of the wood-folk— 
mice and squirrels and birds—eat mush- 
rooms. If I would eat them I must learn 
how to distinguish the edible from the 
poisonous ones. I have no special sense 
to guide me in the matter, as doubtless 
the squirrels have. Their instinct is sure 
where my reason fails. It would be very 
interesting to know if they ever make a 
mistake in this matter. Domestic animals 
sometimes make a similar mistake. The 
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instinct of animals in domestication has 
been tampered with and is by no means as 
sure as that of the wild creatures. It is said 
that sheep will occasionally eat laurel and 
St.-John’s-wort, which are poisonous to 
them. In the far West I was told that the 
horses sometimes eat a weed that makes 
them crazy. I should like much to know 
if the buffaloes ever ate this plant and if they 
were affected in the same way by it. 

The imitation among the lower animals 
to which I have referred is in no sense akin 
to teaching. The boy does not learn arith- 
metic by imitation. To teach is to bring 
one mind to act upon another mind; it is 
the result of a conscious effort on the part 
of both teacher and pupil. The child, says 
Darwin, has an instinctive tendency to 
speak, but not to brew or bake or write. 
The child comes to speak by imitation, as 
does the parrot, and then learns the mean- 
ing of words, as the parrot does not. 

I am convinced there is nothing in the 
notion that animals consciously teach their 
young. Is it probable thata mere animal re- 
flects upon the future any more than it does 
upon the past? Is it solicitous about the 
future well-being of its offspring any more 
than it is curious about its ancestry ? Per- 
sons who think they see the lower animals 
training their young supply something to 
their observations consciously or uncon- 
sciously; they read their own thoughts 
or preconceptions into what they see. 
Yet so trained a naturalist and experienced 
a hunter as President Roosevelt differs 
with me in this matter. In a letter which I 
am permitted to quote he says: 


“T have not the slightest doubt that there 
is a large amount of unconscious teaching 
by wood-folk of their offspring. In unfre- 
quented places I have had the deer watch 
me with almost as much indifference as 
they do now in the Yellowstone Park. In 
frequented places, where they are hunted, 
young deer and young mountain sheep, on 
the other hand,—and of course young 
wolves, bobcats, and the like, —are exceed- 
ingly wary and shy when the sight or smell 
of man is concerned. Undoubtedly this is 
due to the fact that from their earliest 
moments of going about they learn to imi- 
tate the unflagging watchfulness of their 


parents, and by the exercise of some asso- 
ciative or imitative quality they grow to 
imitate and then to share the alarm dis- 
played by the older ones at the smell or 
presence of man. A young deer that has 
never seen a man feels no instinctive alarm 
at his presence, or at least very little; but 
it will undoubtedly learn to associate ex- 
treme alarm with his presence from merely 
accompanying its mother, if the latter feels 
such alarm. I should not regard this as 
schooling by the parent any more than I 
should so regard the instant flight of twenty 
antelope who had not seen a hunter, be- 
cause the twenty-first has seen him and has 
instantly run. Sometimes a deer or an 
antelope will deliberately give an alarm- 
cry at sight of something strange. This 
cry at once puts every deer or antelope on 
the alert; but they will be just as much on 
the alert if they witness nothing but an 
exhibition of fright .and flight on the part 
of the first deer or antelope, without there 
being any conscious effort on its part to 
express alarm. 

“Moreover, I am inclined to think that 
on certain occasions, rare though they may 
be, there is a conscious effort at teaching. 
I have myself known of one setter dog 
which would thrash its puppy soundly if 
the latter carelessly or stupidly flushed a 
bird. Something similar may occur in the 
wild state among such intelligent beasts as 
wolves and foxes. Indeed, I have some 
reason to believe that with both of these 
animals it does occur—that is, that there 
is conscious as well as unconscious teach- 
ing of the young in such matters as 
traps.” 


Probably the President and I differ more 
in the meaning we attach to the same 


words than in anything else. In a subse- 
quent letter he says: “I think the chief 
difference between you and me in the 
matter is one of terminology. When I 
speak of unconscious teaching I really 
mean simply acting in a manner which 
arouses imitation.” 

Imitation is no doubt the key to the 
whole matter. The animals unconsciously 
teach their young by their example, and 
in no other way. But I must leave the dis- 
cussion of this subject for another article. 


(To be continued) 
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THE STORY OF THE WAR OF THE FISH-HOOK 
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{ story was told last even- 
ing by Sir John, the Xo- 
vana,” in the little garden 
where I now write. We are 
right on the edge of the 
river, the big river Rewa, 

four or five feet above the water, which 
rolls past, deeply flooded. The garden is 
a little sketch of inclosure inside of the big 
one, the rest of which we cannot see, its 
edges all of leafy walls on three sides, 
partly of trees themselves and partly be- 
hind them the three houses of the chief, 
thatched with multitudinous leaves down 
to the ground, so that in the evening only 
the flutter of the living leaf tells that it is 
different from the dead background. The 
place is just long enough to walk in, up 
and down, while telling a story. Below one 
of the trees is a large smooth slab of stone 
brought from before some old heathen 
temple to make a pleasant seat. 

It looks like Japan : just suchalittle place 
as would there have been arranged with 
infinite art, with just so many trees, and 
with such a stone to appear as if accidental, 
and yet to remind one a little that there 
is such a thing as art. The ground is all 
covered with carefully plucked grass; the 
path to the doors is indicated by knobs of 
pearl shell, which glisten in the green; and 
we are in Cannibal-land, and I think with 
contempt of the culture of Newport. The 
river before us is very broad; on the other 
side a perpendicular bank, not high, cov- 


1 Extract from journal kept while in Fiji. 


ered with an uninterrupted mass of trees, 
hiding perhaps some little open spots like 
ours. Canoes moved across in the twilight, 
bringing back visitors. As the night in- 
creased, big fish rose out of the water with 
a splash. After the long white sunset, we 
had dinner on the mats, and then for a 
time walked about before turning in. We 
had had a hard day of it, a day of great 
ceremony and official importance. We had 
come up in the morning from Suva in the 
governor’s steam-launch, running against 
the tide in the river, the back-water of 
which reaches some twenty-five miles in 
from the sea. 

Natives under the trees were watching 
the great event of the visit ; here and there 
in shady corners were groups of young men 
putting on the final touches to decorations 
in which they were to appear later—red 
and black paint, great bunches of native 
cloth about them, and girdles of black 
leaves and belts of white tree-lining. We 
stepped into the outer garden of the chief, 
a sort of stockade; I should say, rather, 
we stepped over his gate,—several stakes 
planted in the ground waist-high, with a 
stepping-post outside, —to our white ideas 
not perhaps a dignified mode of entrance. 
But inside was that usual charm I have 
wearied you with, of everything looking as 
if arranged for a féte, while probably placed 
for most convenience, like that pictur- 
esqueness which sometimes accompanies 
old farms and ordinary places, and which 
2 «* Governor ” of Fiji. 
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seems refused to most modern things 
around us. We sat down on the mats 
spread out in front of the river and watched 
the ceremony of receiving the governor, 
who sat in front of us on the grass, pro- 
filed against the water. Some chief or 
personage of importance addressed the 
governor’s herald, “the Eyes of the Land,” 
as he is called, and with form presented 
him the obligatory whales’ teeth, without 
which present there seems to be no proper 
sanction. When these were accepted, both 
these gentlemen bent down on the ground, 
the offerer sidling up in what I suppose is 
due form. After the words of acceptance, 
we entered the big hut for the ceremony of 
kava. The entrance was high up; we 
walked up the long plank with cleats, re- 
served out of the mass of wood that serve 
for steps, and passed through door-jambs 
of heavy timber ornamented with sennit! 
in various patterns. These door-posts were 


made of the trunk of the tree-fern, all dark . 


gray and corrugated, looking like stone, and 
above the doors was a false lintel, engaged 
in the wall and smaller than the door, look- 
ing like a round bulging stone (as if so cut 
by a pre-Romanesque architect). ‘The cut- 
ting of the chisel was admirably indicated, 
being in reality nothing but a bunch of gray 
dried leaves so brushed together that they 
suggested the grain of stone under the 
chisel. In front of the door, or at its edges, 
engaged in the platform, shells were dis- 
posed in a pattern, and also disposed in a 
half-circle in front of the stairway plank, 
deep and sunk in the earth, so that only 
their silvery shine was visible. The inte- 
rior, as usual, was of yellow cane laid in 
patterns on the wall, with dark columns of 
tree-fern, and rafters covered with sennit 
in many patterns. 

Underfoot were many mats, soft and 
beddy to the foot. We sat at the upper 
end, a little raised, and with more mats still. 
At the other end of the one long room 
were the notables of the place, but the 
chief sat on one side near to us; being 
guests, we had his place. Between the 
two groups a long rope, with ends of clus- 
tered shells, was then laid at right angles 
to us. This was to mark the differences, 
said my informant, and to enable any one 


1 Flat plaited rope, made of cocoanut-fiber. 
panion, Mr. Henry Adams. 
same way. 
plant grows everywhere about us. 


2 Native bark cloth. 
4 The chief of our clan by adoption in Tahiti, and our brother also in the 
5 Perhaps in Tahiti they added stramonium, and I believe they do so here at times; the 
6 The village chief, who is the official orator, usually by descent. 
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who came late to find his due place. At one 
end of the rope sat the governor’s herald, in 
European-cut calico jacket and great waist- 
cloth of tapa;* at the other the young men 
making the kava, here called yangona, in an 
enormous bowl. Meanwhile certain per- 
sons chanted something with much sway- 
ing and pointing of hands, like a rather 
solemn dance. The singing was the usual 
Polynesian cadence, stopping abruptly; 
and after several chants, between which 
absolute silence reigned, the kava had been 
made ready, and was applauded, and then 
poured out. For the first time since Ma- 
taafa’s visits to us in Samoa, I saw the use 
of the great chief's cup. The governor’s 
herald handed him his own cup, into which 
the kava-bearer poured a part, and upon 
the governor’s drinking and throwing down 
his bowl, a groan of approval came from 
the crowd before us; the same for the cap- 
tain of the English ship (Grenfell); the 
same for Tauratua® and myself, who had 
the honor of drinking out of that “chiefy”’ 
bowl. For others a larger, common bowl 
was filled—an advantage or not, as one 
might like to have more or less of the stuff, 
which, on the whole, I like. That is to say, 
one gets accustomed to it, and it has a 
clean taste and seems to brace one a little. 
But the kava here and in Samoa is not the 
kava of ancient Tahiti, described by Tati,4 
so powerful that such a drink as our little 
bowl held would have stupefied us surely.® 

This ceremony concluded, a short speech 
was made, very different from the long 
orations of the Samoan Tulafale.® It was 
answered by the herald, and the meeting 
was over. We walked into'the open village 
lawn, where the ceremonial dance was to 
be given. We sat undera canopy of mats, 
comfortably out of the sunlight that filled 
the open space, edged on one side, be- 
tween trees, by a long, rather high building 
with many doorways, all high up, like win- 
dows. This is the guest-house, divided by 
posts into partitions that serve for each 
party of travelers. Outside sat the crowd, 
many women, while only one woman sat 
near us, some relative of the chief. The 
chorus sat in front of us in a confused 
circle, most of them nude, and adorned 
with leaves. They held in their hands 


3 The South-Sea name of my com- 
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bamboo sticks cut to different lengths, of 
different sizes. ‘These, struck upon the 
ground, gave a series of sounds according 
to their length and thickness—a most 
primitive music and a most impressive 
one. Had we heard this-in surroundings 
untouched by the European, we should no 
doubt have felt more keenly the extreme 
archaic rudeness of the method. With 
this was mingled a chant—the usual 
Polynesian chant. 

Then, having come up behind us, ap- 
peared a mass of men with clubs, ten 
abreast and fifteen in file, an orderly pha- 
lanx, keeping step with that marvelous 
accuracy which everywhere indicates the 
Polynesian sensitiveness to time in sound. 
The big yellow masses of their hair stood 
out around their heads like grenadiers’ 
caps. Dragging to the ground, almost, 
were long strips of tapa, looking like bridal 
veils; white flowers were fastened in the 
hair, great armlets of leaves about the upper 
arms; collars of beads, and hanging cir- 
cles of pearl breastplate, with great girdles 
of white and green, stuck out or swung 
about them. All wore black waist-hang- 
ings made of the fao-tree. Their drapery 
also was of black tapa, gathered around 
their waists in enormous folds: in general, 
it was a great symphony of black and 
white, with strong accents here and there 
of faces and necks and hands painted in 
the velvety black of soot. Then, breaking 
their order, the center took one line of 
attitudes and movements and the flanks 
another, a splendid, warlike, barbarous 
spectacle, my first sight of a complete 
military dance. There was too much to 
describe. There were dances with clubs 
and dances with spears, extremely long, 
made to shake and tremble like the long 
shadow-casting spear of Homer, while 
sometimes the warriors stood motionless, 
leaning with the other arm upon their clubs. 
Finally the last cohort came down in a 
mass, the front rank waving enormous fans 
and opening to the right and left, “ brush- 
ing away the enemy,” while the main body 
brandished their spears above them. Not 
only were the faces black, but occasion: 
ally also a vivid red, so that one could 
realize (apart from the benefit which paint 
gives in the saving from sunburn of even 
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a brown complexion) that the painting of 
the face makes a mask behind which in- 
tentions lie concealed and in ambush. 

Then all broke up. The leader of the 
first corps came up to us, threw down his 
club before the governor, and sat down | 
panting and perspiring. He was a big, 
handsome man, redolent with cocoanut-oil, 
the son of one of the chiefs, and on a 
time had been at school in Sydney, where 
he had learned other weaknesses besides 
those that come from education, as we 
call it. 

The crowd melted still farther away, 
and we walked back just in time to find 
that we were late for another ceremony, a 
presentation of food, which we saw the 
herald divide somewhat as in Samoa. It 
would go, as by right, back to the village 
that gaveit —the big hog notcooked enough, 
and the great basket of taro.! 

The presents go back to those who gave 
them, in some shape or other. Meanwhile 
it is necessary and proper that all should 
give. The governor’s boats are filled with 
presents. The great rolls of cloth which 
the dancers and strutting chiefs have worn 
about them are so used merely as a dis- 
play of the gift of cloth to be made, as the 
elegant gentleman behind the counter in 
our shops rolls out the stuffs to be bought, 
that one may see their color and their 
quality. All these things, the governor tells 
me, will be stored, so that what he cannot 
give back at once will be used on great 
occasions, as when some chief may want 
a daughter married or some help in the 
making of presents himself. The chief, 
and the governor as the chief of chiefs, are 
nothing but conduits for property. Some 
may stick, if the conduit is very rough, but 
to give, and to give much and all, has 
seemed to me from my very first days the 
Polynesian mark. Was I not telling you 
last month, or some way back in those 
lovely days of Tahiti, how Tavi, the over- 
generous, made a present of his wife, on 
being asked, to Teriirere of Papara, through 
whom we trace our Polynesian descent ? 
For’we are in full communism, as we hare 
been all along since we passed the line, 
that communism being more or less dis- 
mantled or interfered with by the individ- 
ualism of the European civilization. All 


1** Taro is an arum, Arum esculentum, the bulb of which is farinaceous. It is best grown in 
running water, and the natives cut ditches to convey water from neighboring 
streams to the taro patches. Another kind grows in dry soil.” 
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these ideas the Kovana explains, himself a 
lifelong resident, understanding the special 
ideas of the people he rules to-day as repre- 
sentative of that greatest of chiefs, the ruler 
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of England. He himself is chief of chiefs, 
and most wisely his policy, whether or not 
it has been the policy of his predecessors, 
has insisted upon this point. Every cere- 
monial of observance, everything that 
would apply to the native ruler, is en- 
couraged and kept up. Such national ob- 
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servances not only make an undefinable 
impression on the native mind, but they 
allow, in what is a personal government, 
the use of an apparatus of control exactly 
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suited to the native mind: thus any subor- 
dinate chief can be reprimanded, talked to, 
and put in his place in such a way that he 
appreciates it from ancestral habit; thus 
he can be removed or set aside; thus a 
man serving out a sentence can be kept a 
prisoner behind the paling of a bamboo 
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house that he could break through as easily 
as he can see through it. He is there by 
the force of that rule of honor—that South- 
Sea rule of honor—that makes a prisoner 
a prisoner whether he is tied up or not. 
With time the laws and ordinances that 
they have made for themselves, not abso- 


that have sprung from a common, traceable 
root; over these, headed by the heads of 
a family and the heads of families, a 
greater chief representing the ensemble of 
families of like origin; and so on to the 
highest. The Aovana, in our walk up and 
down the little garden, illustrated this inter- 
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lutely contrary to special moralities of 
English law, may change, as these people 
change, and may fit them to some unknown 
future. But, meanwhile, the unit of life is 
not in the individual, but in the community. 

There is no such thing as an individual 
in their idea of society and property. It 
exists here in the same way that we have 
seen elsewhere in the South Seas. ‘There 
is the family (in so far different from our 
own communistic ideas), then the families 


dependence in some such way: “Let us 
suppose,” he said, “that the head of a 
village receives complaint that some one 
of his own little association of families 
has misbehaved. There is no trouble. All 
authority is given and the proper punish- 
ment meted out directly. But let us sup- 
pose that it is some fellow of a neighboring 
village who has killed the straying pigs of 
our village, or who hangs too closely about 
some girl of ours: why, our chief, how- 
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ever disposed to break his head, might 
wish to see that such a disposal of the 
outside offender did not displease the chief 
who had equal authority over both peo- 
ples, so he takes a present [the famous 
whale’s tooth, such as we saw offered to 
the governor] as the beginning of all con- 
versation; and presenting it, he makes a 
story of the case and of what he himself 
would like to do about it. If the present 
is rejected, the matter is left as it was; but 
maybe it is accepted, and the superior 
chief may approve and not interfere, or he 
may approve and yet protect the offenders, 
indirectly, so that they shall not be hurt, 
nay, so that they may come off victorious 
and the attacker be humbled and dimin- 
ished. Orhe might say, ‘ The case is grave. 
I understand what you want; let me think 
a little over it’; then he himself may ap- 
proach the still higher rulerand consult him, 
so that the responsibility of everything may 
be shifted away as far as convenient.” ‘This 
is fairly politics; and I had intended to 
give you the prettiest of the stories with 
which Sir John illustrated the ancient sys- 
tems of property and government which 

still control life here. 
rHE STORY OF 
THE 


THE GREAT 
FISH-HOOK 


WAR OF 


“ Lev us suppose,” he said, “ three brothers 
or relatives, each with a district or a vil- 
lage, perhaps, under himn—people well-to- 
do, with property and women. Let us call 
them—their names would only entangle 
us—A, B, and C. Now, somehow or other, 
the story got out that A had become pos- 
sessed, in some way or other, of a wonderful 
fish-hook—perhaps some great mother-of- 
pearl apparatus carefully carved, extraor- 
dinary from not being seen. A was the 
greatest of the three, as should be properly 
in a South-Sea story. Now B felt that if 
the fish-hook were good he should like to 
have it himself, and most naturally, ac- 
cording to the communistic ideas of the 
South Seas, he went over to A and asked 
him to give him his fish-hook. A thought 
awhile, in proper South-Sea way, and then 
answered that he would be most happy, 
South-Sea way, but that, unfortunately, he 
had only a little while ago, South-Sea way, 
given it to the person who asked —let it be 


1 Of course, in the South-Sea way, he was to be informed of hour and place. 
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D, or E, or F, as the case might be. Now 
B knew that this was a lie. He smiled 
politely and went off wroth. Some time 
after, whether taking a whale’s tooth or 
not I do not know, A called on C and said 
to him: ‘I don’t like the way followed by 
our brother B in his behavior to us. He 
has been persecuting me about a fish-hook 
that he might have left alone, but he seems 
to wish to grasp everything. I think that 
we ought to give him athrashing.’ Cagreed 
in polite South-Sea way. Thereupon they 
notified B that on such a day, say Thurs- 
day next, they would proceed to attack 
him, kill his pigs, ravish his women, burn 
his houses, and generally make an end of 
him; and that he had better put up his 
war-palings at once.! B did so, but he was 
thrashed, his houses were burned, his pigs 
killed and eaten, his women ravished, and 
he himself had to take to the wild bush, 
where for a couple of years he remained. 
When the others thought that, after all, he 
was 2, brother and had been punished 
enough, they called him back, helped him 
rebuild his houses, and started him in life 
again.” 

“But B, after a little while, went to A 
and said to him: ‘Of course you might 


take offense at my having asked you for 
your fish-hook, which was perhaps not 
common property, and individually your 


It is not for me to decide now, and 
all that is over now; but I don’t see that 
C should have behaved as he did. He had 
no complaint against me, and I think he 
behaved meanly. Now he is lording it all 
along, why not do to him as you did 
to me?’ 

“* All right,’ said A. So A-and B noti- 
fied C that his pigs should be attacked, 
his houses burned, his women ravished, 
etc., and to get his palisades ready for an 
attack at the appointed time. Sure enough, 
down they came on him, and cleaned him 
out and drove him into the bush. But after 
a few months they repented and remem- 
bered his brotherhood, and recalling him, 
rebuilt his houses and set him up again in 
business. 

“And things went on smoothly for a 
time, but C one day thought it over, and 
going to B, unbosomed himself thus: ‘It is 
all right that you should have walked into 
me, but what have I done to A? Nothing 


own. 


2 Again this is the South- 


Sea way: all the property was more or less in common, and disaster to one was disaster to all. 
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whatever. He might havea grudge against 
you, who troubled him about the possession 
of the fish-hook, but what could he have 
against me, who have helped him always ? 
He has grown overproud and powerful ; 
why should we not bring him to a reason- 
able level, and perhaps, after all, get the 
fish-hook ?’ So they agreed and sent him 
the usual summons to prepare for devas- 
tation, but also let him know that if he 
would merely get out in time, after putting 
up his war-fence, and make no resistance, 
no further harm would be done him than 
to kill his pigs and burn down his houses ; 
but that he must take absolutely nothing 
away: all must remain just as it was. So 
A consented and went into the bush; the 
other two came down and made devasta- 
tion. And in a few days they called A 
back and said to him: ‘Well, now things 
are fairly square, we may allow you to 
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come back, and we will help you rebuild 
your houses. We can’t give you back your 
pigs, for they are eaten; but oh, where is 
your fish-hook ?’ 

“Then A became shamefaced and said 
to them: ‘It is too bad. ‘The fact is, there 
never was any fish-hook. I was drunk one 
day, and in a boasting fit I invented the 
owning of the wonderful fish-hook. That 
is all there is in it.’ 

“So, made wiser by fate, they remem- 
bered their general brotherhood and put 
up with the non-existence of that unfortu- 
nate fish-hook.” 

This is a good story of Polynesian war, 
such as served to keep all these people 
going, gave them excitement, work to do, 
provided against unnecessary increase, and 
yet seems rather to have kept up their 
numbers, now diminishing apparently 
everywhere in all the islands, 





SONG FOR SIR GAWAIN 


BY HENRY JOHNSTONE 


OVE, hatched and fledged within my heart, 
Spread forth his wings to fly, 
So glad and eager to depart 
He never said good-by. 


Heigh-ho, 


Let him go! 


He is not worth a sigh. 


He flitted here, he flitted there, 
With many a turn and tack, 

Till, weary grown of life elsewhere, 
He took the homeward track. 


Heigh-ho, 
Be it so! 


The wanderer ’s welcome back. 
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BY MAUD WILDER GOODWIN 


Author of ‘‘ Sir Christopher,”’ ‘‘ White Aprons,” ‘‘ Flint,’’ ‘‘ The Head of a Hundred,” ete. 


Xx 


IN WHICH WALFORD LEARNS 


“Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
The chastening stripes must cleanse 
them all; 
But for our blunders,—oh, in shame 
Before the eyes of Heaven we fall!” 


serene SHE architect of the Villa 
&¢ Piacevole had built it of 
white stucco, with a loggia 
and a vine-covered pergola. 
A terrace bounded by a 
marble balustrade lay in 
front. Its steps led down 
to the garden, which was Mrs. Blythe’s 
particular pride, and laid out, as befitted 
an Italian garden, in delightful stiff little 
walks hedged with box, and leading no- 
where. In one corner a Roman amphora 
leaned forgotten against the vine-grown 
wall. At the head of the garden, beneath 
a clump of ilex-trees, stood a stone bench 
fashioned after one in the Boboli Gardens. 
It had no back and was far from comfor- 
table, yet Anne had a strange fancy for it, 
and sat there dreaming away long hours in 
the still spring afternoons, breathing in the 
fragrance of the plum-trees, and watching 
the faint silvery green of the olive slopes. 
But the thing which most often attracted 
her eye was a sun-dial of yellow marble, 
brought from the ruins of an old Mantuan 
villa, and set up afresh here in Fiesole. 
Around the dial-plate was carved a ring of 
cupids, and twisting in among them ran a 
line from Dante: 


“TL” amor che muove il sol e 1’ altre stelle.” 


Anne looked at it so often that at last 
it sang itself in her memory, and she liked 


the dial the better for the inscription’s sake. 
Yet she did not wholly accept its burden, 
and sometimes wondered as she looked: 
“After all, does love move the sun and 
stars or even this earth of ours?” 

On the afternoon of the musicale, Wal- 
ford walked up the hill leading to Mrs. 
Blythe’s villa, past gray walls hung with 
cool, creeping vines, pausing every now 
and then to look at the scene behind him, 
as if unwilling to face what lay before. 
The terrace was alive with people when 
Walford reached the villa. He had al- 
ready learned through his New York ex- 
periences to avoid the dull first hour of a 
function. Moreover, he had his own rea- 
sons for preferring to arrive with the 
crowd. Now he and the samovar pre- 
sented themselves together just as the 
sun was preparing to take his leave and 
making his bow over the shoulder of the 
hills. 

The candles were lighted in the delight- 
fully bare, sophisticatedly simple salon, 
and their twinkle contrasted oddly with 
the diffused sunset glow on the terrace. 
For a few moments Walford stood still, 
neglecting to seek his hostess, and inter- 
ested in taking in the company as a whole 
before speaking with those whom he knew 
here and there. 

It was a curiously mixed assemblage. 
The American Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, having given himself leave of absence 
for a few weeks in Rome, now loitering 
on his way back to his post, was talking in 
a corner with Bishop Alston; Lord and 
Lady Campbell were explaining the view 
to their daughters, the Honorable Beatrice 
and the Honorable Virginia, who received 
the information with an upper-crustacean 
languor. A rich California woman, recently 
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divorced and soon to marry an Italian 
count, presided at the samovar. 

The polyglot conversation carried on 
between some Russian and Roman artists 
floated about Walford’s ears, now blending 
with, now rising above, the strains of the 
Brahms Hungarian dances played by a 
trio in the salon. As Walford looked and 
listened, the scene struck some vibrating 
chord in his memory. Once more the pic- 
ture in the Blythe drawing-room rose be- 
fore him. He could see the little novice in 
her white veil, the candles twinkling like 
those within, the crowd of bejeweled by- 
standers, and the sad sisterhood waiting to 
receive the newcomer. Strangely enough, 
the scene seemed to blend with the one 
before him; but in place of the golden- 
haired girl, he saw Aimse/f, his life about 
to be stripped of all that made its charm, 
and sacrificed—yes, he might as well call 
things by their right names—sacrificed in 
that lonely island of a distant sea. 

He shook off the unwelcome thought, 
and turned his eyes to the center of the 
terrace, where Mrs. Blythe stood. Tom 


Yates hovered beside her, and awaited his 
chance to secure her attention. Anne was 


at her best. Her color was high, her eyes 
bright, her voice low, but filled with a 
ripple of laughter. 

Walford had his own reasons for not 
joining the group around Mrs. Blythe too 
hastily. Had she read the letter? If so, 
what were her emotions, and what were her 
feelings toward the man who had read it 
also? He was sure her manner would tell 
him something. He felt that he would 
rather not receive theinformation in public. 
So he simply stood still and watched her; 
yet her spell lay on him more heavily than 
on any man in the group about her. A 
knowledge of soul-secrets tells both ways. 

Walford studied Yates closely, but 
learned little from the scrutiny. His man- 
ner was devoted, certainly, but not beyond 
that of the other men, and there was no 
suggestion of mutual understanding. Still 
—here Walford’s wandering gaze rested 
on the familiar figure of a man lounging 
in the doorway, playing with his eye- 
glasses, and regarding the company with 
critical aloofness through lazy eyelids. It 
was Blair Fleming, as Walford saw at a 
glance, and beside him stood a half-grown 
lad listening with eagerness to the melan- 
choly, delirious music. “Oh,” Walford 
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said to himself, “I remember now to have 
heard that Fleming was spending the win- 
ter in Rome on account of Newton’s in- 
valid son.” Here he caught Fleming’s eye, 
and crossed the terrace, bowing in passing 
to his hostess, but scarcely pausing for 
more than the bow of greeting. 

“Ah, Fleming,” Walford exclaimed, 
with the genial manner which had won 
a score of parishioners for St. Simeon’s, 
“this zs a pleasure! Who would have pre- 
dicted, when we lunched together at the 
Fifth Avenue Club last spring, that our 
next meeting would be in Florence?” 

The touch of professionalism in Wal- 
ford’s tone annoyed Fleming. 

“Who could?” was all he said in re- 
sponse. 

Fleming was one of the few men who 
can drop a subject without breaking it. 
Walford felt his effusiveness checked. He 
was irritated thereby, and was impelled to 
a remark of the unwisdom of which he was 
fully aware, or would have been had he 
not been completely off his mental balance 
as the result of a sleepless night, spent in 
wrestling with an unsolvable problem. 

“Have you seen Yates here to-night ?” 
he asked in a constrained tone. 

* Vea” 

“Curious that he should have deserted 
New York at the busiest season of the year 
—a man so absorbed in business as he!” 

“We have all done it, it seems.” 

“Then you have no suspicion as to what 
brought him ?” 

“If I felt enough interest in his move- 
ments to attempt a reason for his coming, 
I should say his sister’s presence was reason 
enough.” 

“Still, I suspect he had another.” 

“Very likely. Mixed motives are com- 
mon to mankind.” 

“T think he is in love with Mrs. Blythe.” 

“More than probable,” Fleming as- 
sented coolly. 

“T think he has been in love with her 
for years,” Walford rushed on, maddened 
by the calmness of the other man. “For 
years,” he repeated —“ before her husband’s 
death ;.and she returned it.” 

Fleming’s stare of blank amazement in- 
furiated Walford still further. All night 
he had been going over yesterday’s in- 
terview with Mrs. Blythe, and always with 
a growing sense of mortification, and an 
intolerable consciousness of wounded van- 
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ity. Fleming’s cool contempt drove him 
mad. 

“You can afford to hear me calmly,” he 
cried, “for you have known it all along.” 

Fleming put on his glasses, tilting his 
chin upward a little as he did so, looked 
at Walford for a moment, and then said 
quietly : 

“Mr. Walford, if you have any common 
sense left—use it!”” To himself he won- 
dered: “ What can the man mean? Does 
he realize what he is saying—that he is 
making such an accusation as this against 
a woman whose guest he is, and to an- 
other guest, at that? Surely he was not 
such a cad a year ago.” 

Fleming, like the rest of us, judged a 
man by results, without taking the pains 
to follow processes. Could he have traced 
the workings of Walford’s mind through 
these ten troublous months, he might have 
had more comprehension and therefore 
more tolerance. 

Walford opened trembling lips to reply ; 
but he was interrupted by a murmur, 
“Miss Yates is going to sing,” followed 
by a general movement from without 
toward the doors and windows of the 
salon, where Eunice Yates sat with her 
harp against a background of dark wood. 

The gold-framed triptych above her head 
was matched by the fillet in her hair. The 
flowing sleeves fell back and left her arms 
bare. The square, gold-embroidered neck 
of her gown left her throat likewise bare, 
and like her arms it was as white as snow. 
“St. Cecilia,” said some one, and then an- 
other said, “Hush!” as the white hands 
swept their first chord and the pure soprano 
voice began Gounod’s “ Ave Maria.” 

When the song was over Eunice Yates 
had won her place. The women congratu- 
lated Mrs. Blythe on sucha protégée. The 


rich Californian asked if Miss Yates sang 


for money, and the English girls wiped 
their blue eyes and tried to say something 
and could not. 

The Bishop, after handing a cup of tea 
to the wife of the Ambassador, settled him- 
self comfortably in a portly arm-chair and 
turned his spectacled glance in the direc- 
tion of the singer. Walford was talking to 
her, leaning his arm on the top of the harp 
and bending over in an attitude of devo- 
tion. A smile which in a worldling might 
have been called cynical dawned on the 
Bishop’s face. “ How much easier to cod- 
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dle out zeal than to crush it out!” he 
murmured under his breath. 

Two other observers were taking in the 
tableau of St. Cecilia. Mrs. Blythe and 
Fleming stood side by side, a little apart 
from the company on the terrace. From 
their corner they had an uninterrupted 
view of the brightly lighted salon, of which 
Eunice Yates was for the time being the 
central figure. For some moments neither 
spoke. At last Fleming observed : 

“How well they suit each other!” 

“Not in the least!” answered Mrs. 
Blythe, with decision. 

“Well, now let us see,” said her com- 
panion, with an air of judicial calmness. 
“They are both handsome—you admit 
that.” 

“Yes, I admit that.” 

“Both have charm—magnetism—call 
it what you will.” 

“Ye—e-s.” 

“You speak doubtfully. -You don’t, per- 
haps, feel Mr. Walford’s charm.” 

“Oh, he! There’s no doubt about him, 
I should say. It is Eunice about whom I 
hesitated. I realize her power, I see others 
swayed by it, and yet, for my life, I cannot 
help holding back and analyzing it, and in 
the end resenting it.” 

“Curious!” said Fleming. “That is 
precisely the way I feel about Walford. 
But there ’s another point in common 
which will be sure to draw them together. 
They both have such high aims!” 

“You don’t really believe in Eunice’s 
sentiments ? ” 

“Do you in Stuart Walford’s ? ” 

Anne looked down, and began to pull 
to pieces the rose which she held in her 
hands. “If you had asked me that ques- 


‘tion ten months ago,” she said at last, “I 


should have resented it. Then I thought 
Mr. Walford the noblest man I ever knew. 
If you had asked it last week, I should 
have argued, refuted, rebelled, but I should 
have listened. To-night—I don’t know— 
I think,” she said, flushing suddenly rosy 
red—“I think I am awfully near being 
in love with Mr. Walford, but something 
holds me back. I tell you all this because 
you let me make a sort of father confessor 
of you there in Rome.” 

_ Fleming was silent for several moments. 
At length he said: “I am not surprised. 
Walford was sure to appeal to a woman 
like you—certainly at first.” 
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“He did—he does. But I have learned 
a great deal—of myself, among other 
things—in these ten months, and—and I 
don’t take people so much at their face 
value. Sometimes I wish I did. When 
Mr. Walford wrote me that he was coming 
to Florence and coming to see me, I felt 
—I can’t tell you just what I felt; but it 
was excitement, anticipation, and pleased 
vanity, and perhaps—something a little 
deeper. I’m afraid this is boring you.” 

“ Assume that it does n’t bore me, please, 
and go on.” 

“Well, before I had been with him half 
an hour I realized that he was changed in 
some way. He was more polished, and all 
that, than a year ago; but he did not seem 
like the same man.” 

“How?” 

“He had lost the dignity of simplicity 
without attaining the distinction of a man 
of the world. He was more self-conscious, 
bent on making a good impression on my 
uncle and letting him know what a success 
he was making ; but, besides that, he seemed 
to have lost his frankness, to be keeping 
something back, and the old expression was 
gone from his eyes when he looked at me. 
Somehow, distrust seemed to have taken the 
place of the old friendliness and sympathy.” 

Fleming remembered Walford’s words 
of a few minutes ago, and felt that he 
might, if he would, shed a flood of light 
on his behavior to Mrs. Blythe. He only 
smiled, however, and said: 

“ Perhaps the old feeling was not merely 
friendliness, and that is what’s the matter.” 

“T have thought of that,” said Anne, 
simply, “and I think, in a way, it is true; 
but it does n’t account for his manner.” 

Fleming let a long pause fall. Then he 
said calmly : 

“Tf I were you, I would let Eunice 
Yates have him.” 

“But I want him for my salon. He’s 
such good material.” 

“Would his devotion to Miss Yates in- 
terfere with that?” 

“ Oh, yes ; he would n’t care to come if he 
were n’t a little—well, a little interested.” 

“Then I am to understand that the salon 
is to be made up exclusively of people who 
are ‘a little interested.’ ” 

“No, not exactly, because then we should 
miss you, and you count for something.” 

“Yes, that would certainly shut me out,” 
said Fleming, with a smile that dislodged 
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his glasses. He readjusted them with two 
fingers. 

“No, Eunice cannot have him,’ said 
Anne, returning to the charge; “at least, 
not yet. He may not be all that my fancy 
painted him, but he ’s much too good for 
her.” 

“Fleming, judge, dissenting,” com- 
mented her companion, stepping back as 
Lady Campbell came up to speak her 
adieus to her hostess. 

“Yes, my dear,” said Lady Campbell, 
“we are off in a fortnight. I shall be quite 
too awfully sorry to say good-by to you; 
but remember you are to give us a week 
at the Hall in the autumn. I shall ask the 
jolliest people we know to meet you.” 

Anne murmured some response and 
walked toward the steps with her guest, 
leaving Fleming alone. He turned his 
back to the company, and strolled to the 
edge of the terrace. Fixing his gaze on 
the bulk of the Duomo, he began a very 
plain talk with himself. 

“ Sir Jackass, — whose other name is Blair 
Fleming, —it is not your fault that you be- 
long to the ancient and honorable order of 
Donkeys. That you can’t help; but it is 
still in your power to be an honest donkey, 
and not to commit an act which would 
cause you to hang your head and bray 
with shame for the rest of your life. Ask 
her to marry you ? Asinine is no word for 
it. ‘My dear Mrs. Blythe, would n’t you 
like to give up several millions of dollars, a 
house on the Avenue, and what your poor 
little imagination conjures up as social ce- 
lebrity, for obscurity and a side street with 
a man of forty who has neither achieved. 
greatness nor had it thrust upon him?’ 
Sounds well, does n’t it? Bah!” And 
Anne, would she not think—had she not 
perhaps already thought—that in the first 
interview after Mr. Blythe’s death, when he 
advised her to come to some sort of com- 
promise with the Yateses, he had thoughts 
of entering the lists himself ; that there was 
greed underlying his counsel ? Oh, humil- 
iating, degrading, disgusting! That way 
madness lay. And yet to let her marry 
Walford without an effort to prevent it! 

He strode hastily across the terrace 
toward young Newton, who sat crouched 
in a corner of the salon, oblivious of his sur- 
roundings. “George,” he said, “it is time 
for youand me to be leaving. Come along 
and say good evening to Mrs. Blythe.” 
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“Not quite yet, please. Could n’t we 
wait just ten minutes? Perhaps she will 
sing again.” 

“*She’ being Miss Yates, I suppose.” 

“Of course.” 

Fleming good-naturedly assented, and 
stood over the boy, leaning against the 
wall. 

“Mr. Fleming—” 

“Yes, George.” 

“Do you think she would let me thank 
her?” 

“T advise you to risk it. I ’ve known 
a good many artists, and I never saw one 
become violently indignant at a respectful 
expression of admiration, or ‘apprecia- 
tion,’ as they call it. Come over, if you 
like, and I ’ll present you now. Miss 
Yates, here is a young man who wishes to 
thank you for past favors, and is trying to 
screw up courage to ask for more.” 

George stood by with blushing ears, 
looking like a tortured sheep, till a sibyl- 
line smile from Eunice put him sweetly at 
his ease. 

“You sing perhaps yourself?” she asked. 

“No, oh, no! I only scrape a little on 
the violin.” 

“Ah, that is better! A violin does per- 
fectly and steadily what the voice does 
only imperfectly and uncertainly. A violin 
may take cold and grow hoarse, but it 
never breaks down from excess of feel- 
ing. I am afraid I could not sing again 
to-night: I have felt too much.” 

George was in an agony at the thought 
of having forced so intimate a confession 
from such a being, but Fleming took the 
situation quite composedly. 

“It seems audacious, after you say that, 
to urge you further, and yet I am impelled 
by the prospect of being kept awake by 
the plaints of this young cormorant. Isn’t 
there something in your music-roll which 
makes less demand on the voice and on 
the emotions than the ‘Ave Maria’ ?” 

“Since you wish it, Mr. Fleming,” Miss 
Yates answered, with a delicate emphasis 
on the pronoun, “I will try. Yes, my music- 
roll is in the corner. Perhaps Mr. Newton 
will bring it.” 

Eunice’s voice flattered. It made her 
words of secondary importance. 

George was in the seventh heaven of 
delight, and further transported by the 
look with which Miss Yates received the 
music-roll. He felt himself not only drawn 
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within the circle of a beautiful woman’s 
intimacy, but made one of the glorious 
company of musicians, the preéminent 
society of the world. Miss Yates left her 
harp and stood by the piano. The accom- 
panist glanced over the music and struck 
a few chords. Then Eunice began: 


“Angels, ever bright and fair, 
Take, oh, take me to your care!” 


With the first notes the leave-taking 
crowd halted, turned, and trooped back 
to doors and windows. The rendering was 
not as finished as in the “ Ave,” but there 
was a vibrant sweetness, a simplicity, which 
touched the heart more. George Newton 
half expected that her white-robed sisters 
would come at her call, to bear her out of 
his sight forever, and even Fleming caught 
his breath and wondered if Anne might 
not be a little prejudiced. 

When the song ended, George gave a 
long, gasping sigh, as if he were coming to 
life out of some ecstatic trance. 

“Come, my boy,” said Fleming’s voice 
in his ears; “you have heard enough now 
to dream of o’ nights for a month. We 
must be going.” 

The lad assented, nothing loath. What 
was there worth staying for longer? 

So Fleming and his charge slipped out 
with the departing throng, which lessened 
rapidly till all were gone except Eunice 
Yates, slowly donning her wraps in the 
dressing-room ; her brother, explaining the 
merits of his new touring-car to the Bishop ; 
and Walford, who hesitated in the doorway. 

“What asupreme actress that woman is!”’ 
he thought as he caught the brilliant smile 
with which Mrs. Blythe sped the last of 
her departing guests. To have just learned 
that her secret was discovered, that it was 
in the possession of one of the men about 
her, and yet to bear herself with this gay 
nonchalance—it was incredible. And yet, 
suppose her innocent? Then, to throw off 
the accusation so, as a mere nothing, ar- 
gued a levity worse than guilt. No, how- 
ever he looked at it, Anne was hopelessly 
lost to his esteem. But there still remained 
a problem of some interest, and that was 
how did Ae stand in her esteem? The mo- 
ment for the test had come, and he deter- 
mined to learn whether she had forgiven 
him—whether she ever would forgive his 
stripping off her mask. 
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Slowly he drew near to where she stood 
under the full blaze of the Venetian chan- 
delier. She was superb to-night. He al- 
most wished that he had put off the tragic 
moment and given himself up to enjoy- 
ment of the comedy a while longer ; but it 
was too late now for regrets. Mrs. Blythe 
had caught sight of him, and as he ap- 
proached she drew from the folds of her 
dress the letter which he had given her the 
day before. 

“See! ’’ she exclaimed, as she held it up 
gaily. “Honor and a sense of gratitude 
have held out so far; but curiosity is storm- 
ing the citadel. I have not opened the 
letter yet; but if you have explanations to 
offer, prepare to shed them now.” 

Walford was still smarting under the 
contempt in Fleming’s voice, and he was 
aware of a strange contradictory feeling 
that he could almost wish to see this 
woman before him humiliated. Her con- 
fession would be his justification. He had 
thought about this thing till his mind was 
warped and he could see nothing straight. 
Besides, what real explanations had he to 
offer for having read the letter? Perhaps 
the best excuse would have been to tell 
her that he loved her and had been driven 
half mad with jealousy at the words on 
which his eyes fell. But he could not go 
into all this here and now; and even if he 
could, it looked like a poor shelter. 

“Go on!” he said with dry lips which 
failed pitifully in their effort at a smile. 
“Never mind the explanation! After all, 
it is of no consequence. Read the letter! 
I had it from a dying woman, and one 
may look for truth there!” 

Anne felt her heart beat heavily. Some- 
thing in Walford’s voice told her that this 
was no jesting matter, and yet she could 
not step so easily from the social surface 
gaiety to the tragedy of real life. With 
the smile still on her lips, she opened the 
envelope addressed to her in Walford’s 
handwriting and unfolded the sheet. 

“From Dick!” she exclaimed. Her 
hand trembled ; her cheeks paled. Breath- 
lessly she read on to the foot of the page, 
then turned the leaf, and never faltered till 
the close. At the end she looked up, and 
her eyes met those of Tom Yates, who 
chanced to be entering at the door. 

“Read that!” she said. “It is from my 
husband to his mistress.’ 

Yates took the letter in some bewilder- 
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ment. His face darkened as he read, and 
his lips moved, but uttered no word. 
Anne’s eyes never left his face. When he 
had finished, she said simply : 

“Was it true? Did you care for me, 
then?” 

“TI did, Anne. I could n’t help it.” 

“And did you ever say or do anything 
which could have led me to suspect how 
you felt?” 

“Before God, zo /”’ thundered Yates, 
bringing his hand down hard on the edge 
of the malachite table. 

Anne extended her hand. 

“Very well, Tom.—Is that all that you 
wish to know, Mr. Walford ?” 

Mrs. Blythe swept a courtesy of dis- 
missal to Walford, who stood silent and 
dazed for an instant, then bowed low 
enough to hide the mortified crimson of 
his cheeks. As he withdrew he saw her 


take Yates’s hand in both hers and heard 
her say: 

“Thank you, Tom. Thank you for not 
telling me—and thank you for caring!” 


XI 
FINE ARTS 


“He feedeth on ashes: a deceived heart 
hath turned him aside, that he cannot deliver 
his soul, nor say, Is there not a lie in my 
right hand?” 


Ir is a long distance from the Fiesole 
heights to the Accademia delle Belle Arti; 
but to Tom Yates it looked only too short 
in prospect, for Anne Blythe had promised 
to traverse it with him, and he was waiting 
impatiently in the little salon for her ap- 
pearance. It was not strange, perhaps, that 
he should have built high hopes upon the 
warmth of her manner to him on the night 
of the musicale. It is hard for a man to 
realize that there is often a fertium quid to 
be reckoned with in considering a woman’s 
manner, and that that third something is 
her calculation of its effect upon some 
other man. 

Another thing which he could not be 
expected to take in by intuition was Mrs. 
Blythe’s motive in assenting at once and 
cordially to his suggestion of this walk. 
In fact, it was a very complicated motive, 
and might have resolved itself into several. 
In the first place, she wished to talk with 
him alone and uninterrupted. In the sec- 
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ond place, she wished at once to let down 
the situation from the plane of high tragedy 
on which the scene of the musicale had 
left it. In the third place, she thought 
Walford might still be in Florence, and she 
wished to show him that she defied his 
interpretation of her conduct. Finally, she 
thought it would be endlessly diverting to 
see Tom Yates wandering among the early 
Tuscan painters. Poor Tom! As I say, 
he could not know all this, and so he sat 
in the salon of Mrs. Blythe’s villa, in great 
satisfaction with himself and the world, 
awaiting Anne’s entrance. 

The mina-bird perched in equal content 
upon a gilded pedestal in the corner and 
surveyed Yates, with his head cocked on 
one side in droll imitation of the way in 
which Mrs. Blythe carried hers, and a 
diabolical acuteness shining in his beady 
black eyes. Every once in a while he 
burst into a hoarse uncanny cackle, which 
for some reason Yates found extremely 
disconcerting. 

Anne entered the room, wearing a gown 
of gray corduroy, with a bunch of jonquils 
at her belt, and gloves of yellow chamois 
leather. It was the first touch of color 
that Yates had seen her wear since her 
husband’s death, and it unconsciously 
raised his hopes; but the mina-bird’s omi- 
nous croaking still lingered in its exasper- 
ating persistence. 

“ Anne,” Yates remarked, strolling in the 
direction of the gilt pedestal, “ what would 
you say if I wrung the neck of that black 
bird of yours ?”’ 

“Say? I should say that I quite under- 
stood the feeling which led you to the 
deed,—a:n fact, I have often experienced a 
similar impulse myself,—but I should also 
say that the execution of the intent was 
injudicious. ‘Conscience’ is under the 
protection of the infernal powers, and if 
you succeeded in destroying the mortal 
part of him, you would only set his spirit 
free for more mischief. His astral body 
would haunt you, and ‘sendings’ of im- 
palpable black-winged things would appear 
in your room at midnight.” 

Again thecroaking laugh from the perch. 

Anne and Yates laughed also, and 
walked slowly toward the door, Mrs. 
Blythe buttoning her gloves and Yates 
carrying her yellow-lined gray parasol. 

As they descended the hill in the direc- 
tion of the Porta San Gallo, Tom looked 
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down with approval at Mrs. Blythe’s low 
shoes, stout without clumsiness, and loose 
without bigness. “I am glad, Anne,” he 
said, “that you brought over enough 
American shoes to last. They don’t know 
how to make them over here.” 

“No,” said Anne, indifferently ; “I don’t 
think they do.” ~ 

“Nor anything else, to my mind.” 

“Qh, I can’t go so far as that.” 

Yates rejoined with a querulous accent: 
“What you find over here to fall in love 
with, I cannot see. There ’s the Pitti 
[Yates pronounced it pity]. Don’t it look 
just like Sing Sing prison? Now tell me 
honestly if it don’t remind you. of it.” 

“It does a little, perhaps,” Anne ad- 
mitted candidly; “but then I think our 
prisons are the best buildings we have.” 

“ And these narrow streets—do you like 
these too?” 

“Why, Tom, it is n’t the buildings, nor 
the streets, nor the pictures, nor the music, 
though I do care for them all in a way I 
don’t suppose I could make you under- 
stand. It’s all of them together, and, more 
than that, it’s the way of living. Here, for 
hundreds of years, people have been at 
work building up a delightful life for me 
to live. Now, why should I throw away 
these advantages and go over to America 
to help build up the same kind of life for 
people ten or fifteen generations away?” 

“ But it is so clean over there.” 

Anne laughed. 

“Yes, it ’s clean, and I like to be clean. 
That’s why I took a villa instead of going 
into one of the old palaces; but when I 
have once secured a little circle of cleanli- 
ness, with a bath-tub in the center, I don’t 
care about the rest of the world. In fact, 
I like it a little dull and worn. I get tired 
of the new brass at home. There ’s old 
Tommaso’s shop, for instance, in the Via 
Porta Rosa. You have n’t seen it? Well, 
I ‘ll take you there sometime, and show 
you brass. that is brass, all green in the 
creases, like Stilton cheese, and with lovely 
vines and satyrs winding in and out every- 
where. And, oh, the little back room! 
That is best of all, with its altar candle- 
sticks and its dénitiers. You buy them be- 
fore you think, and then you wonder how 
you 're going to get them home, and what 
you ’Ill do with them after you do. That’s 
one of the delights of Europe.” 

“Tt ’s not that, Anne, you know it ’s 
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not; for only the other day you told me 
that you hated ¢hings, and that shopping 
was a punishment invented to make the 
rich more miserable than the poor.” 

Anne laughed a second time. 

“What is it, then, that makes me love 
Europe? You tell, since you seem to un- 
derstand my sensations better than I do.” 

“It’s the people.” 

“Perhaps it is. I had n’t thought of 
that. Look there.” 

Tom turned and saw a pretty child, with 
eyes as black as sloes, and braids to match, 
dancing on the pavement, the yellow shawl 
knotted about her waist showing bright 
against the green of her short skirt. As 
she caught sight of them standing and 
gazing, she threw redoubled energy into 
her dance and shouted, “ Buon giorno!” 
as she waved her hand toward them. 

“Yes,” said Anne; “I believe it zs the 
people.” 

“IT ’m blessed if I can see why. I 
looked round at your musicale yesterday, 
and thought how badly dressed all the 
women were.” 

“Very likely. They don’t have to make 
their position by their dress, as we do. But 
the men—you must admit that they have 
more distinction than those you ’d meet at 
a tea at home.” 

“T don’t know; I did n’t notice the men 
particularly. Anne, have you given mea 
thought since you ’ve been over here?” 

“Yes, indeed, Tom; I ’ve given you two 
this very morning.” 

“And am I to hear what they were?” 

“You may, if you wish, though I am 
afraid you won’t care for them.” 

“Tell me, anyway.” 

“Very well. First, then, you were drink- 
ing last night.” 

“Now, how in thunder do you know 
that ?” 

“ Not by any Sherlock Holmes intuition, 
I assure you. I simply heard you asking 
my butler if there was any bottled soda in 
the house. Bottled soda in the morning 
means a great deal, as I learned to my 
sorrow in those years with Dick.” 

“Was the other thought equally pleas- 
ant?” 

“No, not quite.” 

“Then in Heaven’s name tell it and 
have it over.” 

“Shall I, really ?” 

“Go on.” 
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“You have been playing heavily at 
Monte Carlo, and lost—”’ 

“Anne, I wil/ wring the neck of that 
black bird of yours. You send him out at 
night to prowl about and bring you back 
‘bad news of your neighbors. You know 
you do.” 

“T had n’t thought of that before. It 
would n’t be a bad plan. Thank you for 
suggesting it. In this case, however, I did 
not need Conscience’s services. Your letter 
to Eunice told us that you were at Monte 
Carlo. I knew you did not go there with- 
out playing, nor play without plunging. 
As for losing, you would never have come 
away so soon if you had n’t lost.” 

“Yes, I would—to see you, Anne.” 

“No, no; my society would keep, and a 
run of luck would n’t.” 

“You ’re awfully hard on a man. I’m 
not such a bad fellow, though of course 
I ’m not good, like you and Eunice.” 

“Don’t bracket us together like that, 
please ; I’m not good like Eunice, either.” 

“You don’t care for Eunice, do you?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“She does for you, though.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, she says she loves you, though 
you ave selfish and frivolous, and she prays 
for you every night.” 

“Does she? Well, I wish she would n’t. 
She ’Il just prejudice God against me, with 
her little insinuations and her damaging 
petitions. But never mind Eunice now. 
The reason I spoke about Monte Carlo 
was to ask if I could n’t lend you some 
money. I’d love to do it.” 

“Now your imagination has run away 
with you, as it does with every clever 
woman in the end. Why, it was only a 
matter of a few thousand. It was n’t the 
money at all that troubled me; but I ’m 
not accustomed to lose, and I don’t 
like it.” 

“T’ve known that fora long time. You 
are an ambitious man.” 

“IT don’t know. I have only two am- 
bitions in the world—to make money and 
to marry you.” 

“ But if you married me you would not 
need to make money.” 

“Qh, that is a woman’s way of looking 
at it. Your fortune would only be a be- 
ginning. In five years I would double it; 
in ten years you would be the richest 
woman in America.” 
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“Tn the first place, I doubt whether you 
could; in the second place, I should not 
care if you did. It would n’t interest me 
in the least to be ticketed as the richest 
woman in America, any more than the tall- 


est woman, or the woman with the longest 


hair. I don’t care for money in itself. I 
like the ease and luxury and exclusiveness, 
but I could n’t buy any more of them with 
ten times my fortune. There is a limit, 
you know, and I ’ve reached it.” 

“ But don’t you see I’m the only person 
you can marry without giving up all these 
things ?” 

This was a false move. Anne answered 
with a slight upward motion of her head. 

“That is a matter about which you need 
give yourself no anxiety. At least I shall 
have the satisfaction of feeling that if I 
marry some one else, my loss is your gain.” 

It was really unworthy of Anne Blythe, 
and she knew it as soon as she had spoken; 
but there are some people whose obtuse- 
ness makes them as responsible as ourselves 
for our brutalities. When a man cannot be 


made to feel with a needle-point, who is 
not tempted to try a gimlet ? 
When Yates spoke again it was sullenly. 


One knew how he might speak to his wife 
ten years hence. 

“You need n’t have said that. 
very nice in you.” 

“Nice? No, I should say not. It was 
horrid, perfectly horrid. But don’t you see 
how we irritate each other, and if it ’s like 
that in one short morning walk, what 
would it be if we tried passing the whole 
of our lives together ?”’ 

“But I love you, Anne. Does n’t that 
make a difference ?” 

Yates looked so abjectly miserable that 
Anne felt a pain at her heart. 

“Yes, it does, Tom. It makes me aw- 
fully fond of you. And then you ’re so 
honest and outspoken, and don’t try to 
make yourself out better than you are, or 
wear a halo with your every-day clothes, 
like—like some people. Besides, it was so 
good of you to care about me all that time 
when nobody else did, and not to say a 
word or hint at it—that showed what stuff 
there was in you. Really I do love you, 
Tom, and I want you always to remember 
it, and say to yourself, ‘There ’s some one 
that I can call on if ever I’m in trouble.’ 
I think I have it in me to be as good a 
friend as a man.” 


It was n’t 
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“ And is that all, Anne? Is that the last 
word ?” 

“Yes, dear; the very last.” 

Yates gulped down something very like 
a sob. 

“But, Tom,’—Anne’s voice faltered, 
and she turned away her head a little, — 
“don’t let it make a break between us. 
Please don’t! I have so few friends, and 
I need them so much.” 

“Nonsense, Anne; look at all those 
people the other night.” 

“Pooh! They were acquaintances, not 
friends. What I mean by a friend is a 
person who lets you alone a good deal, 
perhaps, when things are going well with 
you; but once get into trouble, there he is 
at your side, and all of a sudden it does n’t 
seem trouble any more, because he’s there, 
and he believes in you through thick and 
thin. And if people say nasty things about 
you, he just smiles and lets them talk; but 
he takes your hand afterward, so it’s a 
comfort; and you look into his eyes and 
you know what 4e thinks, and then you 
don’t care any more.” 

Anne was holding her head very high, 
and the color was flaming in her cheeks, 
as red as the poppy-beds they had left be- 
hind them on the hillsides. She walked 
along the Via Cavour with the air of one 
who scorned to change her state with kings. 

Yates looked at her a little awed. He 
did not know her in this mood. He was 
obliged to quicken his footsteps to keep 
pace with her. They walked on rapidly in 
silence till a turn brought them to the gate- 
way of San Marco. 

Two people were coming out, and met 
them face to face. Anne drew her breath 
sharply. 

“Why, hulloa, Eunice!” exclaimed 
Tom. “I thought you were going to a 
rehearsal this morning. You said so when 
I left.” 

“It—it was given up.” 

“No matter,” said Anne; “all forms of 
art are equally desirable.” 

Eunice looked up quickly; then as 
quickly her eyelids drooped and hid the 
expression of her eyes. 

“Yes, I look back on Signor Paladino’s 
illness as almost providential, since it 
brought me a new knowledge of Fra An- 
gelico.”’ Here she paused an instant and 
added under her breath, “and of Mr. 
Walford.” 
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Walford was looking down and ner- 
vously fingering the black cross which he 
always wore. Anne fixed her eyes upon 
him and studied him calmly. 

“Ts it a place where I ought to go?” 
asked Yates, struggling valiantly with the 
difficulties of the situation. “ Any pictures 
in there worth seeing ?” 

“T am afraid, Tom,” his sister answered 
sweetly, “that the frescos would not please 
you. One needs the artistic temperament 
and a deeply spiritual nature to care for 
the Fra Angelicos. We have been wan- 
dering around among them in a foolish 
kind of rapture. But even you, Tom, 
would be interested in the prior’s cell, 
where you see Savonarola’s chair and his 
rosary and hair shirt, and a piece of wood 
from the fire he was burned in. If you 
notice, Cousin Anne, that my eyes are red, 
I may as well confess that they drew the 
tears, these silent symbols of so much use- 
less ‘sacrifice. I wish you could have heard 
what Mr. Walford said of them, of what 
a waste it all was, and how necessary it 
was to see our way clearly before we 
rushed into martyrdom.” 

“Poor Savonarola!’’ Anne exclaimed. 

“Yes, that ’s just what Mr. Walford said. 
He says he does so pity a man who makes 
a mistake in his life-work.” 

“All mistakes are pitiable,” said Anne. 
For the first time Walford raised his eyes ; 
but they fell again before her calm, direct 
gaze. 

“Some are unpardonable,” 
mured. 

Anne saw no reason for a response. She 
stood looking at him with a sense of ad- 
miration of his physical beauty, the sensi- 
tive mouth, the intellectual brow, and the 
impressive setting of the head upon the 
shoulders; but, with all this, she was con- 
scious of an aloofness, as if he were no 
longer in her world. 

After an instant’s pause she turned to 
Yates, saying: “Come, Tom; if we are to 
get the morning light on those pictures we 
must hurry. Good morning, Mr. Walford. 
Good morning, Eunice. And, oh, by the 
way, next time we meet will you try to 
remember the prescription for my head- 
ache? You know you came up to the 
villa on purpose to give it to me, but 
something must have driven it out of 
your mind.” 

Anne drove the remark in to the hilt. 
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he mur- 
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Even the men felt that something was 
amiss. 

Eunice colored. 

“Forgive me, Anne!” she said gently; 
and then she and Walford turned away, 
while Mrs. Blythe and her cousin went on 
toward the Accademia. Before they had 
gone more than a few steps Yates stopped 
short. 

“Anne, how much do you care about 
seeing those pictures ? ” 

“ Not a brass farthing,” Anne answered. 

“Then, if you don’t mind, suppose we 
don’t go in. I’m not up to it.” 

“Very well; let us go home,” said Mrs. 
Blythe; and they turned on their steps, 
retracing the way through the street, out 
at the city gates, and up the long Fiesole 
hill. All the way they scarcely spoke. 
When they reached the gate of the villa, 
Mrs. Blythe broke the silence, saying: 

“You ’ll come in, won’t you, Tom?” 

“No, thank you, Anne; not to-day. I 
could n’t quite stand it.” 

“Very well—another day, then.” Anne 
held out the right hand of fellowship. Tom 
took it. 

“And, Anne, there ’s another thing I 
wanted to say. I ’ve always thought you 
were too hard on Eunice. You ’re right; 
she ’s a cat.” 

Mrs. Blythe put out her other hand and 
grasped both of Tom’s cordially. 

“Now we ave friends,” she said, smiled 
into his eyes for a moment, and, turning, 
walked swiftly through the gate. 

On the terrace Fleming and the Bishop 
were pacing to and fro, the former with a 
cigar, the latter with hands locked behind 
him, under his coat, after a fashion which 
he had acquired years before in his study, 
pondering his sermons. Anne decided that 
she would change her dress before joining 
them, and slipped into the house by a side 
door. 

The two men continued their walk and 
their talk. In Rome they had formed a 
habit of intimate companionship, and they 
spoke their minds to each other with a 
freedom possible only to reserved men 
who find at last a channel of communi- 
cation at once safe and easy, able to bear 
conversational shipping of heavy draft, 
and yet with frequent harbors for small 
talk. 

A turn in their promenade brought 
Yates’s retreating figure in view. 
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“T wonder why he did n’t come in,” the 
Bishop said. 

Fleming, having no explanation to offer, 
attempted none. 

“T’m glad he did n’t,” he ventured. 

“I’m not sorry myself: I cannot under- 
stand what my niece sees to like in him.” 

“TI can—” Fleming began, and then bit 
his lip. 

“What is it?” 

“Pardon me! I did not intend to vol- 
unteer my opinion in such an intimate 
matter. It was very stupid.” 

“On the contrary, you can be of real 
service by speaking candidly. I should be 
much obliged if you would, and you know, 
I think, that it will go no further.” 

“Then,” said Fleming, throwing away 
his cigar, “I should say it lies in the fact 
that Mrs. Blythe likes a sense of superiority, 
and Yates offers an excellent opportunity.” 

“You think it ’s only that?” 

“Not quite.” 

“What else?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Blythe’s nature has many 
sides. After she has carried her esthetics 


and philosophizing a shade too far, she 
loves to throw them aside and plunge into 


frank materialism. There ’s where Yates 
appeals to her. Besides, she enjoys her 
liking for him as a neat antithesis to her 
dislike of his sister. We can’t afford to 
dislike too many people at the same time. 
It reflects on our own amiability.” 

“You understand Anne, I see.” 

“Only in phases, here and there. It 
would be a bold man who professed to 
understand Mrs. Blythe’s character as a 
whole. She is as full of surprises as a 
Christmas-box.” 

“Yes, too many by half! She has no 
underlying principle of consistency in her 
actions.” 

“Ts n’t that, after all, what makes her 
charm in a too well-regulated world? She 
has no obvious prearranged platitudes of 
conduct.” 

“Tf Anne had more platitudes of con- 
duct it would be less fatiguing for one 
who feels the responsibility. I am often 
anxious.” 

“ Don’t you think, Bishop, that, believing 
in Providence as you do, you might trust 
something to it?” 

“To return to Yates—” said the Bish- 
op, who was a passed master in the art of 
changing the topic of conversation. 
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“Yes; to return to Yates—” assented 
Fleming. 

“ He is a curious product of metropolitan 
life,” the Bishop observed, “a thorough 
barbarian, with a veneer of civilization.” 

“J fancy a man must be something of 
a barbarian to succeed as Yates has. The 
privilege of sensitiveness is reserved for the 
second generation of success.” 

“ And the privilege of decadence for the 
third.” 

“Yes; those are time’s revenges.”’ 

“But, after all,” said the Bishop, “we 
are speaking of a vulgar success.” 

“What extension do you give to the 
word ‘vulgar’ ?” 

“T call a vulgar success one which sets 
the material above the spiritual, which 
dispenses with ideals. Christianity owes its 
distinction to the stress it lays on the value 
of thoughts versus things. Fancy the mag- 
nificent audacity of Paul, standing up in 
that hard old Roman world and telling the 
men of Rome and Corinth and Ephesus 
that their glory of temples and palaces was 
a mere delusion of the senses, that the only 
real things—the things of consequence— 
were repentance and faith, love, joy, peace, 
and long-suffering! ” 

“Yes,” thought Fleming, “and when 
Paul’s Christianity had triumphed, it began 
straightway to build its own temples and 
palaces and to knock the fruits of the 
Spirit off the tree with a club.” He said 
nothing of this aloud, however. It would 
have been like interrupting a sermon. 

The Bishop warmed to his subject. 
“ They have asked me,” he said, “ to preach 
next Sunday in the American chapel, and 
I mean to talk about the sham of the Re- 
naissance, the futility of the effort to revive 
the Greek spirit when the shadow of the 
cross of Christ had fallen between the 
ancient and modern worlds. A man might 
as well pretend himself back into child- 
hood. We cannot ignore an epoch-making 
experience either in humanity or in the in- 
dividual. I shall take for my text: ‘And 
he, bearing his cross, went forth.’” 

The men took several turns in silence. 
Then the Bishop spoke again. 

“T don’t think it is any breach of con- 
fidence,” he said, “to tell you what led me 
into this train.of thought. Some time ago 
a man came to me and announced his in- 
tention of going to the uttermost parts of 
the earth as a missionary to an afflicted 
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people. He was hot with zeal and eager 
for the sacrifice ; but the words of my text 
haunted my mind as I listened to him. I 
felt that he would not flinch if he were 
nailed to a cross in view of the multitude; 
but as to bearing it through unnoted slums 
and byways before he reached his Calvary, 
I could not feel sure that it was in him to 
do it. I advised waiting. I changed the 
current of his activities, and now,‘from all 
I hear (the man was an intimate friend of 
friends of mine, and they often write of 
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him), I gather that his purpose is waning, 
that he is turning, from the asceticism of 
the Cross to the estheticism of the Re- 
naissance. I have had many bad quarters 
of an hour on the subject with my con- 
science.” 

“T don’t see why you should,” said 
Fleming ; “upon my soul, I don’t. A life- 
purpose which could be shaken by a coun- 
sel of delay would have gone to pieces at 
the first shock of trial, anyway.— Good 
morning, Mrs. Blythe!” 


(To be continued) 
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239285 LL down the street the trees grew 

$ in straggling rows, and the foot- 

fg path turned out for them, ex- 

? cept in front of Mrs. Jonathan 
There it ex- 
into a_ brick 


panded 
pavement, shaded by 
two stiff young horse- 
chestnuts; they had 
painted boxes around 
them, and looked as 
neat as the little red 
house itself, the white 
shutters of which fairly 
dazzled. The _ village 
children in their play 
did not encroach upon 
that trim domain, for 
they were familiar with 
Mrs. Rischel’s inclina- 
tion for order. She was 
in the habit of explain- 
ing it, and had been 
known to punctuate 
with no uncertain hand. 

The child who had 
always been in the way 
to receive that hand in 
its descents was Mrs. 
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“SHE HAD DONE THE FAMILY 
WASHING” 


Jonathan Rischel’s daughter Katie. She 
was an oppressed-looking little thing, 
square, and of uncertain outline, with dazed 
eyes, red-rimmed like a pig’s. Brought up 
to work with a rigor 
unusual even in Berks 
County, she had done 
the family washing when 
she stood on a stool to 
reach the tub, and com- 
pleted a patchwork quilt 
on her seventh birthday. 
Her discomforts were 
accepted as unquestion- 
ingly as the annual 
blooming of the peonies, 
which presented no 
problems; not until her 
sixteenth spring did she 
even have day-dreams. 

On a certain after- 
noon in that spring, just 
at the end of house- 
cleaning, she was to be 
found with a broom in 
her hand, seated on one 
of the benches of her 
mother’s porch and look- 
ing down the street. It 
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was very pleasant there. The late afternoon 
sun fell between the leaves of the horse- 
chestnuts in little dancing spots, and the 
pink-and-cream blossoms fell, too, for a 
light wind was going. In front of the gen- 
eral store, near the end of the street, a 
drooping white horse in the shafts of a 
farm-wagon was tied to a hitching-post, 
and two men stood beside it. One, in dirty 
shirt-sleeves, was David Manbeck, the 
owner of the store. Katie was not looking 
at him. She stared at the other man, who 
had the loose figure of generations of tillers 
of the soil. His blue overalls were stained 
with earth, for he had left the field to 
drive to town. Except his father, he was 
the only man on their farm, a few miles 
from the village. It was a very small farm, 
—one of the smallest in the neighborhood, 
—and its owner, Jacob Yoder, and his 
son were not considered of much conse- 
quence in Centreport, while Mrs. Jonathan 
Rischel was the wealthiest inhabitant. By 
virtue of her mother’s position, Katie was 
not to be looked at by young John Yoder, 
with muddy overalls and a tanned neck; 
but this social distinction had not yet been 
presented to her, and her mind was not of 
a sort to grasp its own distinctions, so she 
sat on the porch and stared at him peace- 
fully. 

Presently a firm step came through the 
entry, and Mrs. Rischel herself appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Don’d you know no better by this 
time, Katie? Here you make the door 
open, and the flies come in and spoil the 
new paper. Andcan’d you take the broom 
and sweep the pa’ment when the vint 
blows the dirt on you? You vas alvays 
lazy, but you get vorse. Vat are you look- 
ing at now?” 

Stepping out on the porch, she looked 
up and down the street. She was a firmly 
built, trim woman, with neat hair, and full 
lips well closed. Her eyes and her ging- 
ham dress were of the same shade of blue. 

“Ts that there Chohn Yoder?” she said. 
“Ach, he ain’d much of a fellow. Look 
at his overalls, all dirt, to come to town 
in; and that vagon ain’d been vashed since 
I don’d know when. I vent to see his 
mother vonce, and she did n’t have no 
organ in her parlor, and a rag carpet on 
the floor. Now you can go and sweep the 
pa’ment off. If I catch you making the 
door open again, I fix you.” 
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Sitting on the bench, she watched with 
many directions while the pavement was 
swept, and the street, out to the middle. 
“T ain’d going to have no more dirt in 
frond of my house than vat I must,” she 
announced, “blowing in through the vin- 
dows. Now I have everything cleaned 
vonce. Katie, you ain’d swept that corner 
right.” 

Young John Yoder, his bargaining fin- 
ished, stowed away his purchases in the 
back of the wagon. The white horse stirred 
and looked around at him, expecting to be 
untied, but John seemed in no hurry. He 
cast furtive glances up the street, over his 
packages of starch and sugar; once he saw 
Katie looking at him, with her hair blow- 
ing about her face. David Manbeck was 
still in his doorway, and Mrs. Rischel on 
her porch; nevertheless, John thrust his 
hands into the pockets of his overalls and 
sauntered along, his hat slouched over his 
eyes. He wasa good-looking young man, 
with a face as placid and uncritical as the 
face of Nature herself, and his eyes had 
the look of long gazing at the skyand broad 
untroubled country. He would never be 
energetic, but he would always be gentle. 
As he strolled past Mrs. Rischel she re- 
turned the awkward duck of his head 
with a suspicious smile. He and Katie did 
not look at each other, but he was fully 
aware of the turn of her neck as she bent 
over her broom, and the vague outlines of 
her figure, while she felt what would later 
be expressed, when she reached expression : 
“You ’re awful goot, Chohn.” They were 
as unconscious as two birds on the first of 
February, but their love-time was on its 
way as surely as though they themselves 
were pushing the world around. 

“You can come in now,” said Mrs. 
Rischel, when the sweeping was done. 
“Don’d drag the broom. Make it avay. 
Then call your pop to supper.” 

She led the way through the hall into the 
small dining-room. It was quite dark, for 
the shutters were bowed closely and the 
many patches of color were subdued—a 
red table-cloth, a water-set of blue glass 
and a vase of paper roses on the side- 
board, and a large religious chromo on 
the wall. This room was used only on 
special occasions, and was scarcely less 
sacred than the parlor. The family lived 
in the kitchen. Three years before Mrs. . 
Rischel had decided to do over her house, 
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and had cleaned and renovated room after 
room, with what seemed to Centreport 
great extravagance. Then she closed it all 
up, and opened it only when she went on 
a raid of cleanliness, except to show it to 
callers. A visit to Mrs. Rischel’s fine house 
was one of the events of the stay in Cen- 
treport when any of her friends had guests, 
but there were not many whom she would 
receive. She held herself above the ordi- 
nary society of the 
village, spoke Eng- 
lish with a compar- 
atively slight accent 
and insisted upon 
making it the speech 
of the family, and put 
her whole soul into 
the decoration and 
preservation of her 
house. The little 
building had become 
a veritable shrine in 
her eyes; the odor of 
its cleanliness was like 
incense which she of- 
fered to some dimly 
apprehended god— 


perhaps a deity made 
from her own fierce 


sense of personal 
consequence, which 
she expressed in her 
dustless, bright-flow- 
ered carpets and shin- 
ing paint, as an artist 
expresses himself in 
his peculiar manner. 

Inthe kitchen Katie 
began to dish up the 
supper, and her fa- 
ther followed her in. 
He was a small man, 
with his daughter’s 
look of vague wonder. From being one 
of the gay young men of the village when 
his wife, five years older than he, had se- 
lected him, he had sunk promptly into the 
subordinate position now shared by Katie, 
and spent most of his time in his chicken- 
houses. Outside of them he was meek. 
He came in deprecatingly, sat down with- 
out a word, and served the veal and fried 
potatoes. 

“Vell, I got the cleaning all done,” 
remarked Mrs. Rischel. “It looks good 
and clean.” 
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“NOT UNTIL HER SIXTEENTH SPRING DID 
SHE EVEN HAVE DAY-DREAMS” 
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He looked appreciatively around the 
kitchen. The wainscoted walls shone; 
so did the panes of glass in the dresser, 
and the paint on the long green settee; so 
did the white bed in the corner. The hus- 
band and wife slept there, for the sleep- 
ing-rooms in the house were too fine to 
inhabit. Katie had a cot in the shed. 
“It’s ’most too nice to use, ain’d it?” 
“Ve got to lif someveres,’’ he said. 
“Yes, but now I 
got it all done up so 
good, I don’d like to 
spoil it. You go down 
in the cellar and look 
around after supper. 
It ’s fixed up awful 
nice. Katie, it ’s 
some onions in the 
garden. Fetch some. 
Yes, that ’s an awful 
good cellar ve’ve got. 
Say, Chonathan,” — 
Katie had gone out 
of the room,—“I 
seen Chake Yoder’s 
Chohn chust now. 
He come to town to 
trade vith Manbeck. 
I seen him and Katie 
look at each other 
awful funny.” Jon- 
athan took a pre- 
~served cherry and 
balanced it on the 
end of his fork, while 
the syrup roped off 
it; then he rolled it 
under his tongue. 
“But I ain’d going 
to have her have no- 
thing to do vith him. 
Yoders ain’d no ac- 
cound.” 
“ Ain’d nosing akainst Chohn Yoder.” 
“Tt may be he ain’d never done nothing 
bad, but he ain’d never done nothing any- 
how. I ain’d going to have Katie marry 
no fellow like he, vat can’d hardly speak 
English. I vant her to marry some fellow 
in the city. But she ain’d ready to get 
married yet. She’s awful careless. I had 
to tell her to sweep the pa’ment off. The 
house von’d look good no time at all. 
I like to live somewhere else, and keep 
it chust like this all the time. Then things 
vould keep nice.” 
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If Jonathan Rischel had been given 

to inferences, he would have been alarmed 
by his wife’s remarks; but as it was, no- 
thing came of it until Katie’s glances at 
John had produced some effect. It was 
on the next Sunday, at the afternoon ser- 
vice, that she felt some one watching her 
during the singing, and met his broad, gen- 
tle gaze from where he sat in the gallery. 
Katie blushed pink all over her face; fora 
moment her eyes were as dumbly grateful 
as a caressed dog’s. She felt a sudden 
warm sense of sympathy; her dull little 
soul, ignorant of its new emotions, was as 
innocently responsive as a young animal 
in its spring. John’s gentle stare concen- 
trated and became purposeful. With hum- 
ble admiration he noted her neat white 
dress and white hat with blue flowers, and 
looked speculatively at his hard hands; 
but he went up boldly after service and 
followed her through the churchyard. 

“It’s a nice day,” said he. 

She looked up at him and smiled under 
the white hat. 

“ Ain’d there no von vith you?” 

“No. Father he vent to Kutztown, and 
mother ain’d so vell.” 

“Dare I see you home? It ain’d righd 
for you to valk in the roat alone.” 

Katie assented. She had often been 
ordered not to do this or that because “it 
ain’d righd,” as one might be commanded 
to kneel to propitiate angry gods; but this 
suggestion that what she was not to do 
might be for her own good was new and 
pleasant. She plodded through the dust, 
holding up her skirts with both hands. 
“You better valk on the krass,” said John, 
and she did so. He talked, and she an- 
swered yes and no, and looked shyly up 
at him. At the hotel at the end of the 
village street he said, “I guess I von’d 
go no farther.” He was doubtful of what 
Mrs. Jonathan Rischel might say if he 
escorted her daughter to the door, so he 
leaned against a post and watched the 
white figure move up the street. 

Katie, going softly into the house, took 
off her hat in the kitchen and began to 
smooth her hair before the glass. Her face 
was still pink and her eyes looked pleased 
and shy. Mrs. Rischel looked at her sus- 
piciously from her large rocking-chair by 
the window. 

“You look awful vorked up. Vat’s the 
matter?” she said. 
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“ Nothing.” 

“Did you come right home from 
church ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Did anybody valk home vith you?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Who?” 

“Chohn Yoder; he come a piece vay 
vith.” 

For a minute Mrs. Rischel looked be- 
wildered. 

“Now look at here, Katie Rischel,’’ she 
said ; “I ain’d going to have no girl of mine 
valk vith a fellow like he. He ain’d no 
accound, If I catch you vith him, you see 
I can do something more besides talk. 
Here I got the nicest house in town, and 
money in the bank, and I bring you up 
good and teach you to talk English like 
Dutch; and now you go running after the 
first fellow that comes along. I seen you 
look at him already. You ain’d never no 
good in the house; now I believe you 
ain’d no good in your heat, neither. Mind. 
If I catch you vith him again, I make you 
sorry. Now make supper. I vatch you. 
Then I see that you do it right.” 

Three or four days later Katie began to 
notice an unusual preoccupation in her 
mother. Mrs. Rischel was too positive to 
conceive of negative forces in others or to 
imagine any but direct opposition ; so, after 
her command that John Yoder should va- 
cate any temporary lodging he might have 
found in her daughter’s mind, he was, as 
far as she went, erased, until something 
should occur to bring him up again. That 
Katie could continue to think about him, 
no more. occurred to her than if the girl’s 
brain had been a chest of which she kept 
the key.. Now she was concerned about 
something else. She was more rigidly neat 
than ever. Katie was set to work to clean 
the immaculate first-floor rooms, and her 
mother directed and assisted, always with 
a brooding purpose in her eye. It was as 
though she were planning a change before 
which she herself quailed. One morning, 
when breakfast was over and Jonathan 
had disappeared in the direction of the 
hens, she issued her orders with a firmness 
designed to reassure herself. 

“You vash the dishes, Katie. Hurry up 
about it. Then make that bed apart. I 
get the stove down.” 

For once Katie was startled out of her 
unquestioning obedience. 
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“For vat do you make the stove down, 
Mom? Ain’d it up right?” 

Mrs. Rischel’s back, as she went out of 
the kitchen, was as rigid and inexplicable 
as a stone idol’s. 

“You vash the dishes,” she said, and 
disappeared through the outside cellarway. 

Katie, hearing her move about below, 
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She was as surprised as a cow would be 
at seeing grass, trees, and brook changing 
places in its old familiar pasture; and she 
inquired for causes no more deeply than 
the cow. The cellar was large and cool, 
full of pleasant odors of milk, apples, and 
the stored provisions of many winters. The 
light came in through two square doors, 
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“*DID ANYBODY VALK HOME VITH YOU?’” 


rolling barrels and emptying the main 
space of the cellar, washed and wiped in 


mechanical bewilderment. When she had 
the bed apart, her mother reappeared and 
grasped the foot-board. 

“Take hold of this,’ she ordered. “I 
can’d carry it alone.” 

With movements unnecessarily forceful 
she guided the heavy piece through the 
door and down the steps into the cellar. 
In the same way she moved the stove and 
the rest of the necessary kitchen furniture. 
The dresser and the settee, with its frilled 
cushions, remained up-stairs. Katie, going 
through it all with dazed obedience, could 
not imagine her mother’s motives, nor did 
she try. Her narrow little soul, which all 
her life had been under that watchful eye, 
had no room for even active astonishment. 


one on each side, which opened on the 
yard; looking up, one saw grass and blue 
patches of sky. It was a pleasant place 
enough, but to be setting the dinner-table 
there was fairly subversive of all Katie’s 
ideas of propriety. She rolled her little red- 
rimmed eyes after her mother, and laid the 
knives and forks crooked. She was won- 
dering what her father would say. 

The dinner was on the table when he 
came walking up the yard with his heavy, 
loose-jointed stride. He went to the kit- 
chen door as usual, and was going in; 
then he stopped with one foot on the step, 
and looked around at the bare, darkened 
room, his face changing from placidity to 
active bewilderment. “ Katie,” he called. 
Even in this cataclysmic moment he did 
not summon his wife. Going around by 
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the cellar door, he looked in; then he came 
slowly down the steps. He saw Katie’s 
face, pale with dazed apprehension, star- 
ing at him out of the cool gloom, and his 
wife’s uncompromising back, as she stirred 
gravy in a pan; he saw the dinner-table. 

“For vat is dis?” he said. 

Mrs. Rischel turned deliberately. Her 
tones were not pugnacious, but they trem- 
bled with possibilities. 

“Yes, Chonathan,” she said, “I tell you 
for vat this is,—that ain’d no more than 
right,—then I vant you to leave it so. I 
got the house in good shape, and paid for 
it, and I vork and vork to keep it looking 
good, and it ain’d no use as long as. ve are 
in. Chust so long as ve use the things, the 
house looks dirty. I ain’d going to have 
it so no more. This cellar is chust as good 
to live in as the house, and I ’ve brought 
the things down here, and here ve stay. 
If you don’d like it, you can talk vith me 
about it.”” She began to dish the gravy. 

A’ genuine Dutchman, sprung from the 
. soil, living and dying upon it, is slow to 
move; his emotions are as elemental as the 
disturbances of nature, and, when they 
come, as decisive. Jonathan’s gray eyes 
glittered. One seldom noticed his mouth, 
but now it was conspicuous—clean drawn 
and tight. Mrs. Rischel’s chin was set. 
Katie looked from one to the other. 

“You lif down here in de cellar?” 

She was silent. She set her hands on 
her hips. 

“For vat do you say such sings alreaty ? 
Ain’d you right in your heat? Here you 
got a goot house to lif in, ant everysing 
you vand, ant I ain’d nefer sait no to you 
since ve vas married, ant you vand to be 
a fool now! You vand to mage de whole 
coundy laugh at you!” 

She looked at him. “ Now I tell you, 
Chonathan Rischel,” she said, “this here 
is my house. I bought it and paid for it 
and fixed it up, and I do my own vay vith 
it. I live in the cellar because it suits me. 
If you vant to live here too, all-right; if it 
don’d suit you, find some place else. I 
ain’d got nothing more to say.” She went 
back to her gravy. 

Jonathan looked at her an instant longer, 
but she paid no attention. Katie continued 
to stare. He sat down to dinner. 

It was some days after this that Katie 
met John again, and in the meantime the 
family settled down peaceably into its new 


groove. She still slept-in the little shed, 
while her father and mother slept in the 
cellar, and the meals were spread there. 
Now the kitchen was the very abode of 
neatness and quiet ; the ruffled cushions on 
the settee were never crumpled, nor the 
panes of glass in the dresser dimmed with 
use, for Katie had to rub them every morn- 
ing as soon as she had put the cellar in 
order. 

On the Sunday evening after the change, 
her father and mother having gone to visit 
a neighbor, she strolled up the village street 
and along the road beyond. There were 
fields on each side, with snake fences, and 
thickets of wild rose in the corners. The 
air, vibrant with hundreds of little summer 
voices, was full of the indefinite, infinite 
sweetness of a June twilight. As she wan- 
dered along, holding up her white skirts, 
Katie’s stupid little soul was as quiescent 
as a butterfly in its chrysalis stage, and as 
unconsciously content, for it had not begun 
to feel its wings. Presently she saw some 
one coming toward her—a man, walking 
as slowly as herself. Ordinarily she would 
have been afraid of any stranger, but the 
evening had wrought upon her,.and she 
went on until she recognized John Yoder’s 
gait. Then she turned toward the village. 
John recognized her, and followed the 
white shadow. 

“Is that you? For vat are you out here 
all alone ?” 

“T ain’d afraid. I chust valked up the 
roat a little vays. Mom and Pop ain’d at 
home.” 

“Dare I valk vith you?” 

Katie did not answer, remembering her 
mother’s orders, but Mrs. Rischel by her 
eccentricities had loosed the bands of her 
own discipline. The Dutch mind moves 
in grooves and is governed by precedent ; 
so Katie, true child of her people, would 
obey her mother as long as that mother 
continued in the course sanctioned by 
village custom ; when she ceased to live in 
her neat house and moved to the cellar, 
she shook the foundations of her daugh- 
ter’s belief in her, and Katie, though still 
afraid, found it possible to disobey. ‘There- 
fore, when John repeated, “Dare I valk 
vith you?” she said: 

“T ain’d goin’ far.” 

They stopped and leaned against the 
fence. The air was sweet with clover, and 
the croak of frogs sounded faintly from 
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the meadows; now and then a moth flut- 
tered by, and the stars began to come out 
while the west was still glowing. John 
stooped and looked into Katie’s face. 

“T ain’d seen you for a long time,” said 
he. 

She looked away. 

“ Ain’d so?” 

“Since two veeks.”’ 

“That ’s an awful long time not to see 
you, Katie.” , 

Her head was bent under the sway of 
an emotion as soft and subtle as the 
warmth of the summer night, — gentleness 
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of any sort was new to her,—and she quiv- 
ered, as a flower may when it unfolds too 
rapidly. He too was trembling, for in his 
hard-worked life there had been no time 
for love-making, and this little Katie 
Rischel, in her white dress, with the dis- 
tinction of her mother’s wealth and su- 
perior position, stood to him for all that 
was dainty and fine. He took her hand 
very timidly, she reached hers up to meet 
his, and they stood so, hand in hand, like 
two children. 

“T dares n't stay no more,” she whis- 
pered presently. They walked together a 
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little way; then, “ You ’d better not come 
no farther,” she said; “I go alone.” 

John leaned against the fence and 
watched her move along the road, as he 
had watched her up the village street ; but 
this time he wore the satisfied look of the 
possessor. 

Circumstances were as effectual a barrier 
to further meetings as Mrs. Rischel could 
have wished. Although Katie’s conscience 
did not trouble her, she was still so much 
afraid of her mother that when she saw 
John on the street she went softly by with- 
out a look. For his part, he took the op- 
position of her family as a matter of course, 
and contented himself with an occasional 
meeting like the first one, on the road in 
the twilight. ‘These were very few, and as 
inconsequent as the passing of two birds on 
a bough. They saw each other, they said a 
few words, they were contented ; then John 
stood in the shadow and watched Katie on 
her way home. For Mrs. Rischel herself it 
remained to put a period to the summer’s 
peace. 

It was in October that this took place. 
Mrs. Rischel had gone undisturbed on her 
majestic way, cooking and sleeping in the 
cellar, ordering the meek Jonathan, and 
preparing for the further adornment of her 
house at the autumn cleaning. There were 
to be Nottingham lace curtains for the 
dining-room; a silk quilt, made of erazy 
patchwork, with all the seams outlined in 
fancy stitches, would by that time be fin- 
ished ; the grape-arbor over the back door 
was to be torn down, and replaced by a 
fine new one. Under her placid exterior, 
however, was a continual anger against 
her critics, for she had heard much of the 
village gossip about her unusual course. 
The Dutch detest interference or comment 
on private affairs, and Mrs. Rischel, in 
spite of her careful English, was a Dutch 
woman of the Dutch. The proud self-suff- 
ciency of generations of farmer-folk, living 
each on his own domain, as absolute as a 
ship-captain on his deck, and almost as 
isolated, was joined with the habit of years 
of superiority in her own village. Not for 
nothing had Mrs. Rischel been the Centre- 
port aristocrat. 

Her mother was accustomed to clean 
the house in October, and Katie looked 
daily for the first signs of upheaval, but 
none came until one evening when she 
was undressing in her little shed. It was 
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a bare place with two small windows, a 
narrow cot, a bureau with a looking-glass 
over it, andachair. Patches of moonlight 
lay on the bare floor, and the room was 
full of the curious odor, musty yet sweet, 
that fills Dutch houses. Katie had not 
lighted a candle. In her white under- 
clothes, brushing ,out her light -hair, she 
was as innocently sweet as a daisy in a 
moonlighted meadow. One was_as little 
eager to find her intelligent as one would 
be with a daisy. 

Presently her mother came in. 

“Katie,” she said, “it ’s an awful nice 
night. You go to bed now, and sleep two 
hours. Then get up and come to help me. 
I got a lot of vork for you.” 

Katie stared. 

“Vat you vant me to do in the mittle 
of the night, Mom?” 

“T vant you to help vith the house- 
cleaning. ‘These people they talk if you 
give thema chance. I heard vat they said 
about the vay I live in the cellar vith your 
pop. I ain’d going to give them nothing 
to say this time. They are always vatch- 
ing to see-how I clean. Now I clean in 
the night, and they von’d know. nothing 
about when I do it.” 

“You glean in the night, Mom?” stam- 
mered Katie. “Ach, no. I ain’d never 
heart of nothing like that.” ; 

“Vell, that don’d make no difference. 
You go to bed now, and in two hours’ 
time you come to the up-stairs rooms and 
you help me make them clean.” 

Katie was shocked. The subversion of 
her ideas kept her awake and staring into 
the moonlight with a sense of positive 
shame. The Dutch have an almost Hindu 
reverence for tradition, and any departure 
from accepted form must be bolstered by 
explanation and debate. To live in the 
cellar when one’s family had always lived 
in houses was bad enough; to clean at 
night instead of under the gay light of the 
sun was indecently far from precedent. In 
two hours Katie rose, and scrubbed and 
scoured, while in the yard, where Jonathan 
also was under orders, the sound of carpet- 
beating went on monotonously. For the 
first time in her life Katie was ashamed 
of her mother, and also she was thinking 
that John Yoder would not want to live 
in a cellar or get up to work in the dark. 

At four o’clock Mrs. Rischel had the 
house restored to its usual peace, and 
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was resting in the cellar. Some of the 
neighbors got up at that hour, and it was 
part of her plan to have everything look 
as usual, so that no suspicion should be 
aroused. She continued her cleaning in 
the same way. After five nights of hard 
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he heard an awful queer noise, like carpet- 
beating, and he looked out, and it seemed 
like it vas in your yard. But of course it 
vas n't. Dave he must have been dream- 
ing, for of course there ain’d no one vat 
cleans carpets in the dark. ‘They vould n’t 
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work it was nearly finished, and Katie's 
face was drawn from lack of sleep. On 
Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Rischel went to 
church, and she lay on her bed all the 
afternoon until her mother came in. 
“There ain’d no such thing as minding 
your own business in Centreport,”’ she said. 
“Mrs. Manbeck she was at church, and 
she said to me, ‘ Ain’d you done no house- 
cleaning yet?’ I did n’t say nothing, and 
she said: ‘Dave he said last Friday night 


get clean.’ Now I don’'d know vether she 
thinks I done it or not. Katie Rischel, 
don’d you never say nothing about when 
ve cleaned, or I make you sorry. It ain’d 
no one’s business. I vonder if those car- 
pets are cleaned right.” 

That evening Mr. and Mrs. Rischel 
went away again on a progress through 
the country. Though the tongue of gossip 
was busy with her, she had no intention 
of losing her position of social autocrat, 
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so she went abroad more majestically than 
usual. 

Katie was left at home alone. After her 
mother had driven away, she put on her 
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with dry leaves, through which she went 
rustling. The outline of the hills stood out 
sharply in the dusk, and the moon was up. 
John Yoder drew near, a black figure com- 
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white dress with a purposeful air, braided 
her hair, and hesitated a moment before 
her glass. Then she gathered a great 
dark-red dahlia and fastened it in her 
braids, threw a cape around her shoulders, 
and hurried up the road. It was quite 
dark and cool, and the path was covered 
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ing through the twilight. Katie went up 
to him, and they stopped as usual. When 
he took her hand and looked down at her, 
he saw that she was crying. 

“Vy, Katie, vat ’s the matter? Dit 
somesing scare you?” 

“No; it ’s my mom.” 
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After a while she told her story. In the 
moonlight her poor little face looked 
pinched; there were dark circles under 
her red-rimmed eyes, and she had to stop 
between sentences to catch her breath and 
sob, like a hurt child. “I ’m so awful 
tired,” she ended. She lost sight of John 
Yoder as a lover, if 
indeed she had ever 
definitely thought of 
him so, and remem- 
bered him only as a 
sympathetic person to 
whom she could tell 
her troubles. When 
she had finished he 
drew her to him, and 
she cried on_ his 
shoulder, with a de- 
lightful feeling of be- 
ing protected. The 
young fellow’s face 
had not lost its gentle 
expression, and _ his 
eyes, looking down 
at her, were kind and 
vague. He was like 
one of the softer 
forces of nature, 
shielding her against 
the cold wind that 
blew across the fields. 
To him she was the ex- 
pression of the deli- 
cacy and separateness 
from common things 
that he had never 
known, and she was 
ill-treated and un- 
happy. He did not 
formulate; he gath- 
ered her up closer. 

“You come out 
here to-morrow efen- 
ing, ant I come vith 
the team, ant ve go 
to Mr. Swartz,” he 
said. Mr. Swartz was 
the minister, three miles away. “Then I 
tage you home, ant you don’d neet to vork 
so hart.” 

“I come, and I von’d say nothing 
about it,” said Katie Rischel. 

When they walked back along the white 
road, his arm was around her, and they 
were as silent as two young animals. 

Not until nine o’clock on Monday night, 
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when she locked up the house, did Mrs. 
Rischel discover Katie’s absence. ‘Then 
she went about hunting and calling. Katie 
had had no permission to go out, and to 
find her gone alone was as surprising to 
her mother as though a quiet and well- 
regulated little snail should leave its shell 
behind. She exam- 
ined Katie’s room; 
there was no disorder, 
for she had taken 
nothing with _ her. 
Mrs. Rischel began 
another more rapid 
search. “ Katie!” she 
called. “Katie!” 

Presently the front 
door banged, and 
Jonathan came 
through the house. It 
was so unusual for 
him to go through the 
best rooms that her 
alarm increased. 
“Mom,” he called up 
the stairs, and she 
hurried down. “Say, 
Mom, vere’s Katie?” 

“T chust been look- 
ing for her.” 

“Mom, Tave Man- 
beck he says he seen 
Chohn Yoder trive 
along de roat above 
town, in a puggy, ant 
our Katie she vas 
vith,” 

Mrs. Rischel’s 
mouth closed in a 
thin line. 

“ Katie don’d need 
to come back,” she 
said; “I go to bed.” 

Jonathan poured 
himself out in expla- 
nation, remonstrance, 
and supposition, but 
nothing more than this 
could he get out of his wife. 

“She don’d need to come back. 
vas awful careless, anyhow.” 

Katie did not come back. That week 
the front of Mrs. Rischel’s house was 
closed against dust and flies as carefully 
as ever, and the neighbors, peering out 
across the street, could see no traces of 
unusual events. Several times she was seen 
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on the street, always her unmoved self ; for, 
indeed, her emotions were too slight to 
need much repression. She was busy clean- 
ing. Katie’s little shed was dismantled 
and scoured, the furniture was removed, 
and the place closed until winter. Jonathan 
had long wanted it for a house for his best 
hens, as it was warmer than the regular 
chicken-houses. He had been fond of his 
daughter, but, in her absence, the hens were 
still companions. Mrs. Rischel, solitary, 
cleaned until Sunday; then she went to 
church. After the service she came home 
through the mellow October sunshine and 
went down to spread the table for supper. 
The cellar was speckless and full of the 
odor of coffee; there were white curtains 
at the little windows, a mat of striped rag 
carpet on the floor, and the stove shone 
with polish ; looking up through the door, 
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one saw patches of sky and flakes of cloud. 
She called her husband to supper, but he 
did not come at once, and she waited, sit- 
ting in her rocking-chair. There was a sub- 
dued murmur as several young girls passed 
in the street, and the clank of a cow-bell 
from the meadow back of the garden. She 
thought of her immaculate house, all closed 
and quiet above her, with no one to dis- 
turb its neatness, and her mind looked for- 
ward over clean and happy days to come, 
to be spent in the furbishing of the spot- 
less. Katie was gone; there was no one 
to spoil things. 

When Jonathan came tramping up the 
path, she rose from her chair with the en- 
ergy of a spring suddenly released, and 
put her head out of the cellar door. 

“Don’d you fetch no dirt down these 
steps,” she called. 
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=@ HE took the bottle from its 


iy wrappings and looked at it 

~ —at its apparent insignifi- 

cance and the huge signifi- 

cance of the glaring word 

“ Poison” printed across it. 

She sili resolutely, and as resolutely 
went with it to the other side of the room, 
and locked it away in the drawer of her 
dressing-table. She paused here, and her 
eyes met her mirrored eyes. The expres- 
sion of her face arrested her attention. 
Did people who were going to die usually 
look so calm, so placid? Really, it was a 
sort of placidity that gazed back at her, 
so unlike the disfigured, tear-blinded re- 
flection that had been there that morning 
—when she had read the paper. After the 
tempest of despair, the frozen decision, the 
nightmare securing of the means of death 
(if any one should guess! stop her!), it was 


The Confounding of Camelia,” 


‘The Rescue,” etc. 


indeed a sort of apathy that drenched her 
being, as if already the drug had gone 
through it. The face in the mirror was 
very young and very helpless and very 
charming. It was like the face of a little 
wind-blown ghost, with its tossed-back hair 
and wide, empty, gazing eyes. The sweet- 
ness of the wasted cheeks and soft, parted 
lips suddenly smote on the apathy, and 
tears came. She pressed her hands over 
her eyes, struggled, and mastered herself 
again. Her own pathos must not unnerve, 
and her unbearable sorrow must nerve, her. 

She looked at the clock on the mantel- 
piece. Just three. She could give herself 
ample time for writing the letter; then she 
must go and post it. Before five she would 
be back here—locked in herroom. Before 
six— 

She went to the writing-table, unlocked 
a drawer,—the key hung on a ribbon 
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around her neck, under her bodice, —and 
took out a thick packet of closely written 
papers. Sitting there, hesitating a moment, 
she wondered if she would look back at 
those records of hope and suffering —more 
than a whole year of beautiful suffering, 
beautiful hope. The rising of tears again 
warned her that such a retrospect would 
make her more unfit for writing the last 
letter as it must be written—with full pos- 
session of her best and deepest meaning. 
She must be her most courageous self to 
write now. The writer of those past records 
seemed a little sister half playing with her 
grief, beside the self that sat here now, 
stricken and determined. 

Drawing pen and paper to her, she 
wrote: 


My DEAREST—MY BEST BELOVED: This is 
the last of the letters. I am going to send 
them all to you now, so that you may know 
all. I read this morning in the paper that you 
were to be married. And now there is nothing 
left for me but to die. When you read this I 
will be dead. 

You must not blame me, or think me too 
cowardly. I am a fragile person, I know, and 

-my life hung on you. Without hope it can’t 
go on; it’s too feeble to find anything else to 
live for. And you could never, never blame 
yourself. How could you have helped it? 
How could you have dreamed that I loved 
you? If you had, you could have done nothing 
but be sorry—and irked. But it comforts me 
in dying to let you know how I have loved 
you; it is like a dying gift I make you,—do 
you see ?—all the love that I have hidden. If 
I had lived I could never have made the gift. 
Had you guessed, or had I told you, it would 
have been a burden, a ludicrous burden. But 
as you read this, knowing that I am dead, my 
love must come to you as a blessing; you 
must feel it as something, in its little way, 
beautiful, and care for it; for any love-that 
only gives and makes no claim is beautiful, is 
it not? I think I find dying so much easier 
than living because in dying I can give you 
the gift. 

All these letters, written from the first day 
I met you, almost a year and a half ago, will 
tell you step by step what I have felt. Don’t 
let the hopes that flickered up sometimes hurt 
you; the strength of my feeling made the 
flame, nothing that you ever said or did. 

How I remember that first day, in the 
country, at the Ashwells’, when mama and I 
came on to the lawn where you were all sitting, 
and mama laughed at me for stumbling over 
a chair—and you smiled at me. From the 
moment I saw you then I loved you. You 
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were like some dream come true. You never 
knew what joy it gave me (only joy; the pain 
was in not being with you) when we walked 
together and talked; the letters will tell you 
that. But to-day it all comes back, even the 
little things that I hardly knew I was seeing 
or hearing —the late white roses in the garden ; 
and the robin sitting on the garden wall (we 
stopped to look at it, and it sat still, looking 
at us: I wonder if you remember the robin) ; 
and the distant song some laborers were sing- 
ing in the fields far away. 

And here in London, the dinners we met 
at, the teas you came to, the one or two books 
you gave me and that we wrote about—what 
I felt about it all, these meteors through my 
gray life, I have written italldown. Did I not 
act well? You could never have guessed, 
under iny composure and cheerfulness, could 
you? I ama little proud of myself when I 
think of it. 

And that this is no sudden rocking of my 
reason you will see, too, from the growing of 
hopelessness, of emptiness in the last months, 
when I have not seen you. In the bottom of 
my heart I had always the little hope that 
some day I might give you these myself, that 
we might read them together, you and ], 
smiling over my past sorrow. And if I had 
died, and you had not loved me, you were to 
have had them, as I told you, for I wanted to 
give you my love; I could not bear that it 
should go out and that you should never know. 

I wish that I could have died, and need not 
have killed myself; I am so afraid that that 
may give you pain, though it ought not to, if 
you think justly of it all. 

Of course you will be sorry for me—I am 
afraid that I want you to be sorry ; but don’t 
be too sad. I am so much happier in dying 
than I could have been in living ; and in loving 
you I have felt so much, I have lived so much— 
more perhaps than many people in a whole 
lifetime. 

See the gift you have given me, dearest 
one. Good-by. Good-by. 

Allida. 


It was over,—the last link with life, her 
last word spoken or written,—and the echo 
of it seemed to come to her already as 
across a great abyss that separated her 
from the world of the living. 

With the signing of her name she had 
drawn the shroud over her face. 

Only the mechanical things now re- 
mained to be done: dying was really over ; 
she really was dead. 

She wrapped this last letter around all 
the others, kissed it, and sealed it in a 
large envelop; then, putting on her hat 
and coat and holding the letter in her coat 
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pocket, she left her room and went down 
the stairs. 

The house was a typically smart, flimsy 
London house, of the cheaper Mayfair 
sort—a narrow box set on end and fitted 
with chintz and gilt and white moldings; 
a trap to Allida’s imagination—an imagina- 
tion that no longer shrank from the con- 
templation of the facts of her life ; for they, 
too, were seen from across that abyss. 

In the drawing-room, among shaded 
lamps, cushions, and swarming bric-a-brac, 
her mother had flirted and allured—un- 
successfully—for how many years? She 
had felt, since the time when, as a very 
little girl, she had gone by the room every 
day coming in from her walk at tea-time 
with her governess, and heard inside the 
high, smiling, artificial voice, with _ its 
odd appealing quality, its vague, waiting 
pauses, the shrinking from her mother and 
her mother’s aims. Later on the aims had 
been for her, too, and their determination 
had been partly, Allida felt, hardened by 
the fact of a grown-up daughter being 
such a deterrent—so in the way of a des- 
perate, fading beauty who had never made 
the brilliant match she hoped for. That 
she had never, either, made even a mod- 
erate match for her, Allida, the girl felt, 
with a firmer closing of her hand on the 
letter, she perhaps owed to Aim. What 
might her weakness and her hatred ‘of her 
home not have urged her into had not that 
ideal—that seen and recognized ideal— 
armed her? The vision of old Captain 
Defflin, his bruised-plum face and tight, 
pale eyes, rose before her, and the vacuous, 
unwholesome countenance of young Sir 
Alfred Cutts. How often had she been 
dexterously left alone with them in the 
drawing-room! Thank God! all that was 
far, far behind her. Death was dignified, 
sweet-smelling in its peace, when she 
thought of all that the gilt-and-chintz 
drawing-room stood for in her memories. 
Death was sweet when life was so ugly. 

Now she was in the street, the door 
closed behind her, and no servant had seen 
her. 

It was a foggy afternoon, and the soiled 
white houses opposite were dim. A thin, 
stray cat rubbed against the area railings 
and mewed as Allida stood, pausing for a 
moment, on the steps. 

Which was the nearest pillar-box? At 
the end of the street, just round the corner. 
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The plaintive, nasal cry of the cat caught 
her attention. Poor creature! She ought 
to spare some poison for it. The morbid 
little idea almost made her smile as she 
stooped and patted the dingy head. The 
cat, leaning like a ship in a stiff wind, 
walked to and fro across her dress, looking 
up at her as it still plaintively, interroga- 
tively mewed. Its appeal put aside for a 
moment the decision as to which pillar- 
box. She picked up the cat and returned 
to the door. The maid answered her 
ring. ' 

_Allida was a little sorry that she must 
speak once more, after all, on this mun- 
dane plane. The finish of her tragedy 
seemed slightly marred by this episode. 
But she heard her calm voice telling the 
maid to feed the cat—“ And keep it until 
you can find a home for it. Cook won’t 
mind, will she?” 

“Oh, no, miss; cook is fond of cats. 
Poor thing, then,” said the maid, who was 


‘tender of heart. 


Again the door was shut, and again the 
pillar-box was the last but one act of her 
drama. 

She walked swiftly down the street, 
thinking, oddly, more about the cat than 
about her destination or the letter she held 
clutched in her pocket. The stripes on the 
cat’s head, its rough, sooty fur, the sharp 
projection of its backbone, and the gro- 
tesque grimace of its mew—her mind 
dwelt on these trivial details; and under 
all was a funny added contentment at this 
further proof of the mercilessness and ugli- 
ness of the world she was leaving. 

The corner of the street was reached 
and turned. There, in the fog, stood the 
red shaft of the pillar-box. Beyond it a 
street lamp, already lighted, made a blur 
of light in the thick air and cast upward 
a long cone of shadow. 

Allida’s heart suddenly shrank and 
shuddered. 

The lamp and the pillar-box looked 
horrible. Death was horrible. To see him 
no more was horrible. She felt only horror 
as mechanically she took out the letter 
and dropped it into the box. 

The heavy sound of its fall turned her 
shuddering heart to ice. 

She had felt horror, she had been pre- 
pared for horror, but not for such horror 
as this. It would all be like this now, she 
knew, until the end. Let her hurry through 
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it, then; let her escape quickly ; and, at all 
events, her own room, her familiar little 
room, with its fire, its books, its quiet 
white bed, would be a refuge after this 
terrible, empty street. She thought only of 
her room,—the thought blotting out what 
would happen in it,—knowing only that 
she longed to be there, with a longing like 
a wounded child’s for its mother’s arms. 
And yet she still stood staring at the slit in 
the pillar-box. 

“Miss Fraser,” a voice said beside her. 

It was a voice of carefully quiet greeting, 
guarded interrogation, guarded expostula- 
tion. 

She looked up, feeling something shatter 
in her, fearing that she was going to faint. 
It was almost like the crash of death and 
like a swooning into a new consciousness. 
She only dimly, through the swooning sense 
of change, recognized the face that looked 
at her, smiling, but so puzzled, so pained— 
so pained that she guessed that her own 
face must show some strange terror. 

She had seen the face, in the chintz-and- 
gilt drawing-room,—it had seemed out of 
place there,—she had seen it often; but 
memory was blurred. Had he not taken 
her down to dinner somewhere only the 
other day? Yes; she knew him well; only 
she was dead, a ghost, and reality, familiar 
reality, looked different. 

“Mr. Haldicott,” she said, putting out 
her hand. Her voice was normal—she 
heard that; she felt that she could almost 
have smiled. Yet something was fearfully 
shattered, some power in herself that had 
directed her so resolutely till now. The 
cat had been disconcerting, but the appear- 
ance of this man, whom she knew quite 
well, who might talk, might question her, 
might walk back beside her, seemed fatally 
disconcerting. For could she act? Could 
she still speak on normally? And further 
delay, now that every link was broken, 
now that to all real intents and purposes 
she was dead, was a torture too fearful to 
be contemplated. Yet how evade it? She 
felt that her hand, which he still held, held 
very tightly, was trembling. 

“You are ill,” he said. 

She shook her head. 

“No; not at all. I only came out fora 
little walk. And I must go back to tea.” 

“Your mother is at home?” 

“No; she is out of town. She does n’t 
get back till to-morrow.” 
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“You are going to have tea all alone ? ” 

Allida gazed at him. How should she 
evade him if he offered to come back ? 

“T have n’t had my walk yet. I came 
out for a little walk,” she repeated. 

By the blurred light of the street lamp 
he still looked at her, still held her trem- 
bling hand. His face showed his perplexed 
indecision. Suddenly he drew the hand 
within his arm. 

“Let us have the little walk, then,” he 
said, “only you must let me come with 
you. Youare in some great trouble. Don’t 
bother to deny it. Don’t say anything. 
Your face showed me that something 
dreadful was happening to you. Don’t 
speak—I saw it as I was passing on the 
other side of the street. The lamp was 
just lighted, else I-should n’t have recog- 
nized you. Now walk quietly on like this. 
Don’t even think. I’m not a meddling 
idiot; I know I’m not. , You are desperate 
about something, and anything, any one, 
even a complete stranger, and I ’m not 
that, who steps in between desperation 
and an act is justified—perhaps a God- 
send.” : 

He was walking beside her, half leading 
her, talking quickly, as if to give her time 
to recover, and glancing at her stricken, 
helpless face. 

As they walked they heard behind them 
the rattling fall of letters into a postman’s 
bag; the pillar-box had been emptied. 

The youth of the face, its essential child- 
ishness, the web of soft hair that hung dis- 
arranged over her cheek, made her look 
like a very little girl, and was in strange 
contrast with the look of terror. 

They walked on and on, down streets, 
across wide, phantasmal squares. 

Haldicott held the hand on his arm,— 
he did not speak,—and Allida felt herself 
moving with him through the fog like an 
Eurydice led by Orpheus, a shade among 
the shades. And all the while there 
hovered before her thoughts the vision of 
that quiet room, that white bed, still wait- 
ing for her. Suddenly she broke into sobs. 
She stopped. She leaned helplessly against 
his arm. 

“Good heavens! you will tell me now,” 
Haldicott exclaimed. “Cross the road 
here. Lean on me. We will go into the 
park. No one can see you.” 

She stumbled on blindly beside him, 
both hands clutching his arm. 
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All she knew was that she had left life 
behind her, and yet that she must go back 
to that room, and that the room now was 
more horrible than the pillar-box had been. 
She had left life behind her, and yet she 
still clung to it—here beside her. Life! 
life! warm, kind life! 

In the park he led her into a deserted 
path. A bench stood beneath a tall, leaf- 
less tree, its branches stenciled flatly on 
the yellow-gray fog. Haldicott and Allida 
sat down side by side. 

“Nowtellme. Youcan trust me utterly. 
Tell me everything,” said Haldicott. 

His fine face, all competence and mas- 
tery, studied hers, its shattered loveliness. 
She leaned her head back against the 
bench. Life was there, and a great peace 
seemed to flow through her as the mere 
consciousness of its presence filled her. 
As long as he held her hand she could not 
be frightened; and since she was only a 
ghost, since all her past seemed to have 
dropped from her, she could look at it 
with him, she could tell him what he asked. 
As if exhausted, borne along by his will, 
she said, “I am going to commit suicide.”’ 

Haldicott made no ejaculation and no 
movement. Her eyes were closed, and he 
.studied her face. Its innocent charm al- 
most made him smile at her words; and 
yet the expression he had seen from across 
the street, as she dropped that letter into 
the box and stood frozen, had gone too 
well with such words. He reflected silently. 
He had long known Allida Fraser, never 
more than slightly; and yet from the fre- 
quency of slight knowledge he found that 
he had accumulated, quite unconsciously, 
an impression of her, distinct, sweet, ap- 
pealing. He saw her, silent and gentle, in 
her tawdry mother’s tawdry house; he 
heard her grave, quiet voice. He had 
thought her, not knowing that he thought 
at all, charming. He had always been 
glad to talk to her, to make her gravity, 
the little air of chill composure that he had 
so understood, and liked, in the daughter 
of a desperate, faded flirt, warm into 
confident interest and smiles. Thinking of 
that quiet voice, that gentle smile, the 
poise and dignity of all the little personal- 
ity, he could not connect them with hys- 
terical shallowness. But he had, he now 
recognized, thought of her as older, more 
tempered to reality. There was a revela- 
tion of desperate youth, and youth’s sense 
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of the finality of desperation, on her face; 
and, with all the rigid resolve he had seen, 
he could guess in it youth’s essential fluid- 
ity. She was resolved, and yet all resolves 
in a soul so young were only moods, unless 
circumstances let them stand still, stagnate, 
and finally freeze. She was not frozen yet. 
It was only a mood standing still; shake 
it, and it would fluctuate into surprising 
changes. Allida opened her eyes while he 
reflected, and many moments had gone by 
since her words. 

“How amazing that I should tell you, 
calmly tell you, is n’t it?” she said. “And 
yet I can’t feel it as amazing. Nothing 
could amaze me. I seem to have passed 
beyond any feeling of that sort. But since 
I am so really dead already that I can tell 
you, you must respect my confidence in 
you. You must not try to prevent me. I 
trust you.” 

“T sha’n’t prevent you,” said Haldicott. 

Again she closed her eyes. “Thanks. 
It is almost a comfort to be able to tell 
some one. I know now how fearfully 
lonely I have been. And yet—I wish I 
had n’t met you—or I will wish it. Now 
I can wish nothing, and feel nothing— 
except that you are there, alive, and that 
I am going to die. But it will be harder 
to do now. Everything seems so vague, 
everything seems left behind. The very 
sorrow that makes me do it seems so far 
away—like a dream. I can’t go through 
all the realization again, and when I do it 
now, it will seem to be for something un- 
real.” Her voice trailed off. 

“ Are you sure you are going to do it?” 
Haldicott asked presently. 

They spoke very slowly, with long 
pauses, as though a monotony of leisure 
were about them; as though, in some 
quiet, dim place of departed spirits, time 
had ceased. 

“Yes; quitesure. I have bought it—the 
poison—I had a doctor’s prescription for 
headache—I have thought it all out care- 
fully. It’s in the top drawer of my dress- 
ing-table.”’ 

She would, he saw, tell him everything. 

Again he paused. 

“Ts it an irremediable sorrow that makes 
life impossible, or is it life itself, in gen- 
eral, that you can’t go on with?” 

“ Both—both,” said Allida. 

Again a long, long silence grew; every 
moment, Haldicott felt, a drop in the deep 
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cup of oblivion that, unconsciously, she 
was drinking, that would make the past 
more and more unreal, until from oblivion 
she woke into the sane world of duty and 
struggle and life. 

“Yet you are so young,” he said at last, 
“with everything before you—real joys as 
well as—forgive me !—realer sorrows ; they 
would balance better if you would live a 
little longer. You know, if you waited for 
just one year, let us say, you would look 
back with wonder at this, with thankfulness 
that you had n’t.” : 

“Perhaps,” she said. 
want to live that year.” 

“And when were—when are you going 
to do it?” 

“This evening. I had meant to do it 
long before this. Mama is away. There 
could be no better time. Besides, it must 
be this evening. I ’ve written.” 

“To her? To tell her?” 

“No,” Allida answered; “not to her.” 
And she added, “I don’t love her.” 

“Your mother ?” 

“This is my dying confession, so I will 
say the truth. No, I don’t love her. She 
has made me so unhappy—made life so 
ugly.” 

“Then you wrote to some one whom 
you do love?” 

“Yes,” said Allida, after another pause. 

Her hat loosened as she leaned her head 
back, and her disordered hair was about 
her face ; she still kept her eyes closed with 
her expression of weary abandonment to 
the peace of confession. 

He looked at her keenly, with most in- 
tent interest, most intent pity, and yet with 
a flicker of amusement in the look. She 
could doit. He believed her. Yet it would 
be as absurd as tragic if she did. It wasn’t 
a face made for tragedy; it had strayed 
into it by mistake. 

“This some one you love,” he said 
gently, “will it not hurt them terribly? 
Have you thought of that?” 

He saw the tears come now. They rolled 
slowly down her cheeks. She faintly whis- 
pered : 

“He does n’t love me.” 

Haldicott could feel no amusement now, 
the pity was too great. He put his other 
hand on the hand he held. 

“Used he to love you?” he asked. 

“No,” said Allida ; “ he never loved me.” 

For a moment Haldicott struggled with 


“Only I don’t 
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a half-nervous wish to laugh; relief was in 
the wish. 

“ And he knows that you love him?” he 
controlled his voice to ask. 

“He will—when he gets my letter.” 

“Poor devil!” ejaculated Haldicott. 

“Oh, you don’t understand!” cried 
Allida. She opened her eyes and sat up- 
right, drawing her hand from his. “How 
could you understand? You think it ’s a 
sort of vengeance I ’m taking—for his not 
loving me. I can’t drag myself through 
explanations, indeed I can’t. Of course I 
see that my tragedy to you must be almost 
farce. I must go. Why should I have told 
you anything? I am desecrating it all, 
making it all grotesque, by being still 
alive.” 

“No, no; you must n’t go yet,” said 
Haldicott, seizing her hand firmly, yet with 
not too obvious a restraint. “You must n’t 
go not at peace with me. You have all the 
evening still before you, —it ’s not six yet, 
—and it does n’t take long to kill one’s self 
with poison. Trust me. You must trust 
me. Don’t think about its being grotesque ; 
most things are in certain aspects. I think 
that we are both behaving very naturally, 
considering the circumstances. The cir- 
cumstances, I grant you, are a little gro- 
tesque—not the circumstance of your 
being still alive, but of your wishing to die. 
But, indeed, I will understand, you poor 
child, poor sweet child, if you will explain.” 

Again the mirage sense of compulsion, 
of peace in yielding to it, of letting this 
timeless consciousness shut out the long 
past and the short future, crept over her. 
She sank back again beside him. 

“But how can I explain?, Where shall 
I begin?” 

“Listen to me now, dear Allida—we 
can use Christian names, I think, in a case 
of last dying confession like this. I am 
not going to prevent you, or put any con- 
straint upon you; but I want you to ex- 
plain as clearly and fully as you can, so 
that, in trying to make me see, you may 
see yourself, clearly and fully, what you 
are doing, where you are. Probably you 
are in a condition of absolutely irrational 
despair. Let us look at it together. I may 
be able to show you something else. Begin 
with him. Who is he?” 

Allida had leaned forward, her elbows 
on her knees. She dropped her face into 
her hands as she answered: 


~~, 


> 
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“Oliver Ainslie.” 

“Yes; I know him.” 

“Yes; you know him.” 

“He is a dear—a charming fellow,” 
said Haldicott. 

“T met him over a year ago,” said Al- 
lida. “I am very miserable at home. I 
have grown up alone. My mother and 
I have never been at all sympathetic. I 
hardly saw her when I was growing up. 
She only wanted to marry me off as soon 
as possible, and—she has n’t found it easy 
to marry me off. I have n’t money—or 
looks in particular—oh, but I can’t go into 
all that! You know mama. I have hated 
my life with her.” 

“Yes; yes. I understand.” 

“Not that there is any harm in mama,” 
Allida amended, with a weary exactitude; 
“everybody understands that, too. Only 
she is so utterly silly, so utterly selfish. 
This all sounds horrible.” 

“T understand. You hated your life.” 

“T met him. I had never seen any one 
so dear, so sympathetic. I seemed to 
breathe with happiness when he was there. 
It was like morning sunlight after a hot, 
glaring ball-room, being with him. He 


never cared one bit for me; but—the first 


time I saw him he smiled at me, and he 
was kind and dear to me,—as he would be 
to any one,—and from that first moment I 
loved him—oh, loved him!” __ 

She paused, a sacred sweetness in the 
pause. 

Haldicott, sitting beside her in the fog, 
felt the presence of something radiant and 
snowy. 

“And I sometimes thought and hoped 
—that he would care for me. I wrote to 
him all the time, letters I never sent; but 
I wrote as if he were to see them—some 
day. It’s almost strange to me to think 
that such love did n’t bring him to me by 
its very force and yearning. One hears, 
you know, of thoughts making themselves 
felt—becoming realities. I wonder where 
all those thoughts of mine went.” 

He saw them all—those white, innocent 
thoughts—flying out like birds, like a flock 
of white birds, and disappearing in the 
darkness. How could a soul not have felt 
them fluttering about it, crying vainly for 
admittance? He almost shared Allida’s 
wonder. 

“ And to-day I sent all the letters, with 
the last one telling of my death. For—I 
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saw it this morning—he is engaged. So I 
could n’t go on. I could never love any 
one else; I should n’t want to. My heart 
broke when I read the paper; really it 
broke. And I explained it all to him, so 
that it could not hurt him, that I was dying 
because life had become worthless to me 
—and yet that there was joy in dying be- 
cause I could, in dying, tell him. There 
had been beauty and joy in loving him; 
he must not be too sorry; and he must 
care for my love. It wasa gift—a gift that 
I could give him only in going away for- 
ever myself.” 

She was silent. The evening was late 
by now, and the fog about them shut them 
into a little space, a little island just large 
enough for their bench, a bit of path, a 
dim border of railing opposite, and a branch 
of tree overhead. The muffled sound of 
cautious traffic was far away. They were 
wonderfully alone. 

Haldicott took one of the hands on 
which she leaned, and raised it to his lips. 

“Sweet, sweet child!” he said. 

She turned her head and looked at him; 
it was almost as if she saw him for the first 
time—the man, not only Life’s personifi- 
cation. They could still see quite clearly 
each other’s faces, and for a long time, 
gravely, they looked into each other’s eyes. 

“Don’t you see that it’s all a dream?” 
said Haldicott. 

“A dream?” Allida repeated. 
reality of a whole year?” 

And yet it was a dream to her; even 
while she had told him of that year it was 
as if she told of something far behind her, 
lived through long, long ages ago, in an- 
other, a different life. 

But she struggled to hold the vanishing 
pain and beauty of it all—the reality that, 
unreal, would make her whole being seem 
like a little handful of thin cloud dying 
away into emptiness. 

“This is a dream,” she said, still look- 
ing at him, “his, this. What am I doing 
here?” She rose to her feet, gasping now. 
“Oh! he will get the letter—and I will not 
be dead! I must go at once—at once!” 

“To save yourself from being ridiculous ? 
You are going to kill yourself so as to keep 
a tragic attitude that you ’ve taken before 
this man who does n’t care for you—an 
attitude that ’s really disarranged? Dear 
—splendid— enchanting little idiot!” said 
Haldicott. 


“The 
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He had risen too, and, holding her 
hands, he still, but not too obviously, kept 
her near him. 

His words were almost cruel in their 
lightness; his voice had a feeling that, 
more than any words, any supplication 
or remonstrance, made her past life seem 
illusory, and she herself, with it, disappear- 
ing into pure nothingness. The world 
rocked with her. Only the feeling in that 
voice seemed real. 

“Are you sure, are you sure,” he said, 
“that you can never love anybody else? 
Won't you wait a year to find out? Won't 
you wait amonth? Allida, won’t you wait 
a day?” 

“Why do you try to humiliate me?” 
she gasped, and the tears fell down her 
face. He almost feared that he had been 
brutal, that at last she was going to faint. 

“TI am not trying to humiliate you. I 
am trying to wake you. Perhaps the truth 
will wake you. Will you wait a day, an 
hour, Allida, and see?” 

“See what?” 

“That this is a dream; that you wove it 
out of nothing to fill the emptiness of your 
sad life ; that it would have gathered round 
the first ‘dear sympathetic’ person who 
smiled at you. And after you see that, will 
you wait and see—” he paused. 

“What ?”’ she repeated. 

“How much I can make you love me,” 
said Haldicott. 

“Why do you mock me?” Allida said. 
“Why, unless you think me mad?” 

“Well, of course you ave mad, ina sense ; 
any coroner’s inquest would say so. But 
mock you! I love you, Allida.” 

Her face had now as wild, as frozen a 
look on it as the one he had seen, not three 
hours before, after she had slipped her 
letter into the pillar-box; but it was with 
another wildness—of wonder rather than 
of despair. 

“But how can you?”’ she faltered. 

“T can tell you how, but you must wait 
an hour—more than an hour—to hear. 
You will wait— Allida ?” 

“It is pity, to save me.”’ 

“To save you? Why, I ’d hand you 
over to the nearest policeman if I only 
wanted to save you. I do want to save 
you—for myself.” 

There drifted through her mind a vision 
of her little room, where, by this time, she 
might have been lying on the bed, the 
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empty bottle of poison near her. And that 
vision of death was now far away, across 
an abyss, and she was in life, and life held 
her, claimed her. 

“But I can’t understand. How is it 
possible?” She closed her eyes. “My 
letter,” she whispered. 

Haldicott put .his arm around her and 
led her down the path. 

“ Oliver is a dear fellow,” he said. “We 
will write him another letter as soon as we 
get in.” 

She was hardly aware of the walk back 
to the little house in Mayfair, back to the 
door-step where, such eons ago, she had 
paused to look at the crying cat. If she 
had not paused, if she had gone a little 
earlier to the pillar-box, before the lamp 
was lighted— Her mind was blurred again. 
All—all was dream, except that life, near 
her, claiming her. 

Now they were in the drawing-room, 
among the shaded lamps, the gilt, the 
chintz and bric-a-brac. 

Haldicott sent for wine and made her 
drink, He said to the maid that Miss 
Fraser had felt faint during her walk. For 
a long time Allida leaned back in the chair 
where he had put her, shading her eyes 
with her hand. 

“Can you write to Ainslie now?” Hal- 
dicott asked at last. “We will send your 
letter by a cab.” 

“Yes, yes; let me write.” She drew off 
her gloves, and Haldicott put paper and 
pen before her. 

She looked up at him. 

“What shall I say?” she asked. 

This time, uncontrollably, he wanted to 
laugh ; if he did not laugh he must burst 
out crying; he fell before her, his head on 
the table, burying his face on his arms, his 
shoulders shaking. 

Allida sat with the pen in her hand, 
gazing at him. The nightmare, after all, 
was too near for her to share his dubious 
amusement; but that she saw its point as 
well as he was evinced in her next ques- 
tion, asked in still the faltering voice: 

“Shall I say that I ’ve decided to wait 
a day?” 

Haldicott looked up. 

“Thank Heaven, you Aave a sense of 
humor. It was my one anxiety about you 
—all through. Say, dearest Allida, that 
you are awake.” 

She looked at him, and now, though she 
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did not smile, her wan face was touched 
by a pale, responsive radiance. 

“It is so strange—to be awake,” she 
murmured, bending to her paper. 

But hardly had the first slow linebeen writ- 
ten when running steps were heard outside, 
the door was flung open before the amazed 
maid could reach it,and Oliver Ainslie, white 
and distraught, darted into the room. 


HE did not glance at Haldicott. The dis- 
traction of his look had only time to break 
into stupefied thanksgiving before the same 
tush that had brought him in carried him 
to Allida. He fell on his knees before her. 
Clasping her round the waist, he hid his 
face, crying, “Thank God!” 

Allida sat, still holding her pen. She 
did not look at Ainslie, but across the room 
at Haldicott, and again, before her look, 
as of one confronted with her own utter 
inadequacy to deal with the situation, Hal- 
dicott could almost have laughed. But the 
moment for light interpretations had gone. 
Anything amusing in the present situation 
was only grimly so for him. The fairy 
prince had turned up—a real fairy prince, 
for a wonder, and three hours of every- 
day reality had no chance of counting 
against a year of fairy-tale with such a last 
chapter. After all, it was very beautiful ; 
he was able to see that, thank goodness! 
Yet Allida’s perfectly blank look held him. 
She was evidently unable to deal single- 
handed with her dilemma—to explain to 
her fairy prince why he found her alive 
rather than dead. Haldicott turned to the 
mantelpiece and moved, unseeingly, the 
idiotic silver ornaments upon it, waiting 
for an opportunity to strike a blow for her 
deliverance. 

Ainslie had lifted his face to hers. 

“Tt was a mistake, that announcement: 
it’s my cousin who is to be married; we 
have the same name. Oh, Allida! darling 
Allida! if I had not come in time! That 
I should have found you—you / And only 
just in time!” 

Hebecame now, perhaps from the blank- 
ness of her face, aware more fully of Hal- 
dicott’s unobtrusive presence. 

To the silent query of his eyes she an- 
swered : 

“He knows— everything.” 

“He prevented you! He met you and 
prevented you! I see it all. Haldicott, it 
is you, is n't it—” 
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Haldicott reluctantly turned to him. 

“My dear fellow, can I ever thank you 
enough? My dear Haldicott, it ’s all too 
astonishing. You know? And wy she 
was going to? The poor, darling child!” 
He had risen, and, with his arm around 
Allida’s shoulders, was gazing at her. 

“T saw Miss Fraser posting her letter to 
you, and guessed from her expression that 
something very bad was up,” said Haldi- 
cott. “I forced her to walk a little with 
me, and I made her tell me the story; 
and then I made her see that the truer 
love for you would be shown in living. 
She had just recognized that,” — Haldicott 
smiled at her,—“and she was going to 
write, and see if she could n’t waylay that 
letter—spare you the pain of it and, at all 
events, tell you that she was n’t going to 
burden you with unfair remorse for the rest 
of your days. That ’s about the truth of 
it all, is n’t it?” And he so believed it to 
be, now, the only essential truth, or, at 
least, the half-truth that she had better 
believe in, that his smile had not one touch 
of bitterness. 

Allida still held her pen, still gazed at 
him. 

“Ah! thank God for it all—for the fact 
that the letter was n’t waylaid, and for the 
fact that you were, Allida! When I think 
of it—that gift coming to me—your gift, 
Allida—and not too late—not too late!”’ 

The young man, in his rapturous thank- 
fulness, indifferent to the guardian pres- 
ence, raised her hand to his lips, kissing it 
with a fervor where tears struggled with 
smiles. 

“T ’ll go now,” Haldicott said gently. 
“I’m so—immensely glad for you both.” 

But Allida, at this, started from her help- 
less ‘apathy. 

“No, no! Don’t—don’t go!” she cried. 
“T can’t think. It’s allso impossible. Do 
you mean,” and her eyes now went to 
Ainslie while she drew her hand from his 
—“do you mean that you love me?” 

“Love you, darling Allida? Don’t you 
see it?” 

“Because you got the letter,” Allida 
said, as if linking in her mind a chain of 
evidence. “If you had n’t got it—you 
would not love me now.” 

“ Forgive me, dearest, for my blindness! 
I should not have known you if I had not 
got it.” 

Allida still looked at him. 
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“You are just as dear—even dearer 
than I thought you; you are even more 
worthy of any love than I dreamed,” she 
said. Her face had lost all apathy, all 
helplessness. It was with the stricken reso- 
lution that it could so strangely show that 
she pushed back her chair and rose, moving 
away from the young man, who, enchant- 
ingly a fairy prince, gazed at her with 
adoring eyes. 

“Tt was written ina dream,” said Allida, 
clasping her hands and returning his gaze. 
“It was written in a dream,” she repeated. 
“It was all—all the whole year—a dream 
—only a dream.” 

The trust of his gaze was too deep for 
understanding to sink through it. 

“T am awake now,” said Allida; “you 
are dearer than I ever dreamed, but I am 
awake.” 

“When reality comes, the past always 
seems rather dream-like,’’ Ainslie said. He 
felt and understood as well, as truly as 
the other had done. “ Darling Allida, I 
can never be worthy of such a love as 
yours, but I will try. And now that you 
are awake, you will find how much better 
waking is than any dream.” 

She gasped at this, and retreated before 
him. 

“But I am horrid; I am unbelievable. 
There is n’t any reality. There is n’t any 
love to be worthy of,” she cried, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

Ainslie, from her attitude of avowal and 
abasement, looked his stupefaction at Hal- 
dicott, and, for all answer, got a stupefac- 
tion as complete. 

“What does she mean?” the younger 
man at length inquired. 

“T don’t think she knows what she 
means,” Haldicott answered. “I think she 
is, naturally, overwrought. All feeling, all 
meaning, is paralyzed. She probably won’t 
mean anything worth listening to for a 
good while.” 

They were speaking quite as if Allida, 
standing there with her hidden face, were 
a lunatic, the diagnosis of whose harmless 
case was as yet impossible in the absence 
of fresh symptoms. But a symptom was 
forthcoming. 

“T mean “hat,” she said. “I don’t under- 
stand. I can’t explain. It’s as if some- 
thing were broken in me. There is n’t any 
love; there never will be. If you can ever 
forgive me, please tell me so—when you 
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do. It must n’t be more than a dream for 
you, too—a dream only an hour long.” 

The two men again exchanged glances, 
but now with more hesitation. 

“But, Allida,’”—Ainslie . spoke with 
gentle pain,—“I love you. I am not 
dreaming. Do you mean to say that you 
can’t love me? Do you mean to say that 
if I had joved you, with no letter to awaken 
me, you would have thought your love a 
dream, merely because it was answered ? ” 

“It is n’t that. I cart explain. Some- 
thing broke. You came too late. It’s as 
if I had died —and become almost another 
person. I know it’s unbelievable; I don’t 
understand it myself; but it is true. It is 
all over, really.” 

“All over?” dazedly Ainslie repeated. 
“But why? After those letters? After 
what you were going to do? Allida!” 

She dropped her hands, and once more 
her eyes went to Haldicott in that look— 
the appeal of incompetence. But there was 
more in it: suffering and shame and a 
strength that strove to hide them from him. 

“Perhaps, my dear Ainslie, you had 
better go,” said Haldicott, “for the present 
at least.” ‘But, in its wonder, his answering 
look now appealed and was helpless in its 
incomprehension. 

Ainslie stared at her. 

“Good-by,” he said at last. 

“Oh, good-by,” said Allida, with a fervor 
of relief that all her humility and pity could 
not dissemble. 

“Good-by,” he repeated, holding her 
hand, “sweet, strange, cruel Allida.” 

She put her hand over his and looked 
clearly at him. 

“Remember,” she 
how absurd I am.” 

He was gone. Allida did not turn to 
Haldicott. She remained looking at the 
door that had closed on the exit of her 
“best beloved.” 

“But why?” said Haldicott. He re- 
peated Ainslie’s broken words almost 
faintly. “ When the dream came true— why 
did n’t you take it?” 

She made no reply. 

“T never meant that because it had been 
a dream it could n’t become a reality,” he 
went on. 

She looked vaguely round the room. 
Indeed, things swam to her; the nearest 
support was the mantelpiece. She leaned 
against it, looking down. 


said—“ remember 
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“Tt ’s not anything I said—in my efforts 
to shake you awake? You weve in love 
‘with him, you know. Were n’t you in love 
with him, Allida ?” 

“Yes; I suppose so. How can I tell 
you anything? All I know is that I was 
dreaming.” 

“ But—why did the dream go?” 

“You killed it, perhaps,” she said in a 
colorless voice, leaning her forehead upon 
her hand, and still looking fixedly down. 

“T{—J killed it? You mean—that any 
one who had come then—would have 
stopped you—made you see your own folly 
—waked you?” 

“They might have stopped me—they 
might have saved me,” she said, and she 
paused. 

“But only I could wake you? Only I 
could prevent the coming true of your 
dream ?”’ Again in his wondering, groping 
voice was the feeling that, like a torch, 
had led her up from Tartarus—up through 
blackness to the sweet air again. 

She still hid her eyes, not daring to look 
or trust. 

“ Allida!” he supplicated. 

“Qh,” she said in a voice so low that it 
did not shake,—it was as if she just dared 
to let it sound at all,—“ was your dream 
true, or was it only the rope you threw out 
to me to drag me on shore with ?”’ 

Haldicott stretched out his hand to her. 
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“Do you mean that my three hours of 
reality count for more than his—than his, 
backed by your whole year of dreaming ? 
Allida, are you really absurd enough to 
say that I count for more than Oliver 
Ainslie ?”’ 

She put her weary, ashamed head down 
on the arm that leaned upon the mantel- 
piece. She did not take his hand. 

“What can I say? Everything I say 
seems unbelievable. Can anything I say 
be more absurd than anything else? Yes, 
you do count for more. You count for 
everything. Did I love him—or did 1 only 
love love? I don’t know. I only know 
that what you said—and are—made it all 
a dream. And now you will think that I 
am going to kill myself because you don’t 
love me! But my absurdity is over, I 
promise you. Really, I am awake.” 

“Allida darling,” said Haldicott,—he 
went to her and took both her hands, so 
that she must raise her head and look at 
him,—“if I ’ve made fun of you when I 
was feeling horribly frightened, and called 
you ridiculous when I found you as tragic 
and adorable as you were grotesque, ‘hat 
was the rope. Now I will take an hour, 
or a day, or a whole week, if necessary, to 
make you believe it. But Zcould have com- 
mitted suicide—I assure you I could— 
when I saw Oliver Ainslie come into the 
room.” 


THE MIDDLE GROUND 


BY KATHARINE WARREN 


HEY stood and sang of grief that comes 
In all men’s hearts to dwell— 
The young, that knew not what it meant, 
The old, that knew too well. 


And I, that am not young nor old, 
Sat still when they had sung, 

And shrank from growing old, and yet 
Would not again be young. 
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y studying the villas near the smaller 
Italian towns, it is difficult to learn 
much of their history. Now and then some 
information may be gleaned from a local 
guide-book, but the facts are usually mea- 
ger or inaccurate, and the name of the 
architect, the date of the building, the 
original plan of the garden, have often 
alike been forgotten. 

With regard to the villas in and about 
Rome the case is different. Here the stu- 
dent is overwhelmed by a profusion of 
documents. Illustrious architects dispute 
the honor of having built the famous 
pleasure-houses on the seven hills, and 
historians of art, from Vasari downward, 
have recorded their annals. Falda en- 
graved them in the seventeenth century, 
and Percier and Fontaine at the beginning 
of the nineteenth; and they have been 
visited and described, at various periods, by 
countless travelers from different countries. 

One of the earliest Roman gardens of 
which a description has been preserved is 
that which Bramante laid out within the 
Vatican in the last years of the fifteenth 
century. ‘This terraced garden, with its 
monumental double flight of steps leading 
up by three levels to the Giardino della 
Pigna, was described in 1523 by the Vene- 
tian ambassador to Rome, who speaks of 
its grass parterres and fountains, its hedges 
of laurel and cypress, its plantations of 
mulberries and roses. One half of the 
garden (the court of the Belvedere) had 
brick-paved walks between rows of orange- 
trees ; in its center were statues of the Nile 
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and the Tiber above a fountain; while the 
Apollo, the Laocoon, and the Venus of the 
Vatican were placed about it in niches. 
This garden was long since sacrificed to 
the building of the Braccio Nuovo and the 
Vatican Library; but it is worth mention- 
ing that Burckhardt, whose least word on 
Italian gardens is more illuminating than 
the treatises of other writers, thought that 
Bramante’s terraced stairway first set the 
example of that architectural magnificence 
which marks the great Roman gardens of 
the Renaissance. 

Next in date comes the Villa Madama, 
Raphael’s unfinished masterpiece on the 
slope of Monte Mario. This splendid 
pleasure-house, which was begun in 1516 
for Cardinal Giuliano de’ Medici, afterward 
Pope Clement VII, was intended to be the 
model of the great vé//a suburbana, and no 
subsequent building of the sort is com- 
parable to what it would have been had 
the original plans been carried out. But 
the villa was built under an evil star. 
Raphael died before the work was finished, 
and it was carried on with some alterations 
by Giulio Romano and Antonio da San- 
gallo. In 1527 the troops of Cardinal 
Colonna nearly destroyed it by fire; and, 
without ever being completed, it passed 
successively into the possession of the 
Chapter of St. Eustace, of the Duchess of 
Parma (whence its name of Madama), and 
of the King of Naples, who suffered it to 
fall into complete neglect. 

The unfinished building, with its mighty 
loggia stuccoed by Giovanni da Udine, 
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and the semicircular arcade at the back, 
is too familiar to need detailed descrip- 
tion; and the gardens are so dilapidated 
that they are of interest only to an eye 
experienced enough to reconstruct them 
from their skeleton. They consist of two 
long terraces, one above the other, cut in 
the side of the wooded slope overhanging 
the villa. The upper terrace is on a level 
with Raphael’s splendid loggia, and seems 
but a roofless continuation of that airy hall. 
Against the hillside and at the end it is 
bounded by a retaining-wall once sur- 
mounted by a marble balustrade and set 
with niches for statuary, while on the other 
side it looks forth over the Tiber and the 
Campagna. Below this terrace is another 
of the same proportions, its retaining-wall 
broken at each end by a stairway descend- 
ing from the upper level, and the greater 
part of its surface taken up by a large 
rectangular tank, into which water gushes 
from the niches in the lateral wall. It is 
evident from the breadth of treatment of 
these terraces that they are but a fragment 
of the projected whole. Percier and Fon- 
taine, in their “ Maisons de Plaisance de 
Rome” (1809), published an interesting 
“reconstitution ” of the Villa Madama and 
its gardens, as they conceived it might 
have been carried to completion ; but their 
plan is merely the brilliant conjecture of 
two artists penetrated with the spirit of the 
Renaissance, for they had no documents 
to go by. The existing fragment is, how- 
ever, well worthy of study, for the purity 
of its architecture and the broad simplicity 
of its plan are in marked contrast to the 
complicated design and overcharged de- 
tails of some of the later Roman gardens. 

Third in date among the early Renais- 
sance gardens comes another, of which 
few traces are left: 
that of the Vigna del 
Papa, or Villa di 
Papa Giulio, just 
beyond the Porta 
del Popolo. Here, 
however, the build- 
ing itself, and the 
architectural com- 
position which once 
united the house — 
and grounds, are for- - 
tunately well pre- 
served, and so excep- 
tionally interesting 
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that they deserve a careful description. 
The Villa di Papa Giulio was built by 
Pope Julius III, whose pontificate extends 
from 1550 to 1555. The villa therefore 
dates from the middle of the sixteenth 
century; but so many architects were as- 
sociated with it, and so much confusion ex- 
ists as to their respective contributions, that 
it can only be said that the Pope himself, 
Michelangelo, Vignola, Vasari, and Am- 
manati appear all to have had a hand in the 
work. The exterior elevation, though it has 
been criticized, is not as inharmonious as 
might have been expected, and on the 
garden side both plan and elevation have a 
charm and picturesqueness which disarm 
criticism. Above all, it is felt at once that 
the arrangement is perfectly suited to a 
warm climate. The villa forms a semicircle 
at the back, inclosing a paved court. The 
ground floor is an open vaulted arcade, 
adorned with Zucchero’s celebrated fres- 
cos of putti peeping through vine-wreathed 
trellises ; and the sides of the court, beyond 
this arcade, are bounded by two-storied 
lateral wings, with blind arcades, and niches 
adorned with statues. Facing the villa, a 
colonnaded loggia terminates the court; 
and thence one looks down into the beau- 
tiful lower court of the bath, which appears 
to have been designed by Vasari. From 
the loggia, steps descend to a semicircular 
court inclosed in walls, with a balustraded 
opening in its center; and this balustrade 
rests on a row of caryatids which encircle 
the lowest court and form a screen before 
the grotto-like bath under the arches of 
the upper terrace. The plan is too com- 
plicated, and the architectural motives are 
too varied, to admit of clear description ; 
both must be seen to give an idea of the 
full beauty of the composition. Returning 
to the upper loggia 
above the bath, one 
looks across the 
latter to a corre- 
sponding loggia of 
three arches on the 
opposite side, on the 
axis of which is a 
gateway leading to 
the actual gardens— 
gardens which, alas! 
no longer exist. It 
will thus be seen that 
the flagged court, 
the two open log- 
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gias, and the bath are so many skilfully 
graduated steps in what Percier and Fon- 
taine call the “artistic progression” link- 
ing the gardens to the house, while the 
whole is so planned that from the cen- 
tral hall of the villa (and in fact from its 
entrance-door) one may look across the 
court and down the long vista of columns, 
into what were once the shady depths of 
the garden. 

In all Italian garden-architecture there 
is nothing quite comparable for charm and 
delicately reminiscent classicalism with this 
grotto-bath of Pope Julius’s villa. Here 
we find the tradition of the old Roman 
villa-architecture, as it had been lovingly 
studied in the letters of Pliny, transposed 
into Renaissance forms, with the sense of 
its continued fitness to unchanged condi- 
tions of climate and a conscious return to 
the splendor of the old patrician life. It is 
instructive to compare this natural reflower- 
ing of a national art with the frigid archzo- 
logical classicalism of Winckelmann and 
Canova. Here there is no literal transcrip- 
tion of uncomprehended detail: the spirit 
is preserved, because it is still living, but 
it finds expression in subtly altered forms. 
Above all, the artist has drawn his inspira- 
tion from Roman art, the true source of 
modern architecture, and not from that of 
Greece, which, for all its beauty and far- 
reaching esthetic influences, was of the 
direct source of modern artistic inspira- 
tion, for the plain historical reason that it 
was utterly forgotten and unknown when 
the medieval world began to wake from 
its lethargy and gather up its scattered 
heritage of artistic traditions. 

When John Evelyn came to Rome in 
1644 and alighted “at Monsieur Petit’s in 
the Piazza Spagnola,” many of the great 
Roman villas were still in the first fresh- 
ness of their splendor, and the taste which 
called them forth had not yet wearied of 
them. Later travelers, with altered ideals, 
were not sufficiently interested to examine 
in detail what already seemed antiquated 
and out of fashion; but to Evelyn, a pas- 
sionate lover of architecture and garden- 
craft, the Italian villas were patterns of 
excellence, to be carefully studied and 
minutely described for the benefit of those 
who sought to imitate them in England. 
It is doubtful if later generations will ever 
be diverted by the aquatic “surprises” and 
mechanical toys in which Evelyn took such 
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simple pleasure; but the real beauties he 
discerned are once more receiving intelli- 
gent recognition after two centuries of con- 
tempt and indifference. It is worth noting 
in this connection that, at the very height 
of the reaction against Italian gardens, 
they were lovingly studied and truly un- 
derstood by two.men great enough to rise 
above the prejudices of their age: the 
French architects Percier and Fontaine, 
whose volume contains some of the most 
suggestive analyses ever written of the pur- 
pose and meaning of Renaissance garden- 
architecture. 

Probably one of the least changed among 
the villas visited by Evelyn is “the house 
of the Duke of Florence upon the brow of 
Mons Pincius.’”’ The Villa Medici, on being 
sold by that family in 1801, had the good 
fortune to pass into the hands of the 
French government, and its “facciata in- 
crusted with antique and rare basso-relievos 
and statues ”’ still looks out over the statued 
arcade, the terrace “ balustraded with white 
marble” and planted with “perennial 
greens,” and the “mount planted with 
cypresses,”’ which Evelyn so justly admired. 

The villa, built in the middle of the 
sixteenth century by Annibale Lippi, was 
begun for one cardinal and completed for 
another. It stands in true Italian fashion 
against the hillside above the Spanish 
Steps, its airy upper stories planted on one 
of the mighty bastion-like basements so 
characteristic of the Roman villa. A villa 
above, a fortress below, it shows that, even 
in the polished cinque-cento, life in the 
Papal States needed the protection of stout 
walls and heavily barred windows. The 
garden-fagade, raised a story above the 
entrance, has all the smiling openness of 
the Renaissance pleasure-house, and is 
interesting as being probably the earliest 
example of the systematic use of fragments 
of antique -sculpture in an architectural 
elevation. But this fagade, with its charm- 
ing central loggia, is sufficiently well known 
to make a detailed description superfluous, 
and it need be studied here only in rela- 
tion to its surroundings. 

Falda’s plan of the grounds, and that of 
Percier and Fontaine, made over a hun- 
dred and fifty years later, show how little 
succeeding fashions have been allowed to 
disturb the original design. The gardens 
are still approached by a long shady alley 
which ascends from the piazza before the 
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entrance; and they are still divided into a 
symmetrically planted grove, a flower- 
garden before the house, and an upper 
wild-wood, with a straight path leading to 
the “ mount planted with cypresses.” 

It is safe to say that no one enters the 
grounds of the Villa Medici without being 
soothed and charmed by that garden-magic 
which is the peculiar quality of some of 
the old Italian pleasances. It is not neces- 
sary to be a student of garden-architecture 
to feel the spell of quiet and serenity which 
falls on one at the very gateway; but it is 
worth the student’s while to try to analyze 
the elements of 
which the sensation 
is composed. Per- 
haps they will be 
found to resolve 
themselves into di- 
versity, simplicity, 
and fitness. The 
plan of the garden 
is simple, but its dif- 
ferent parts are so 
contrasted as to pro- 
duce, by the fewest 
means, a pleasant 
sense of diversity 
without sacrifice of 
repose. ‘The ilex- 
grove into which one 
first enters is trav- 
ersed by hedged 
alleys which lead 
to rond-points with 
stone seats and mar- 
ble Terms. At one 
point the inclosing wall of ilex is broken to 
admit a charming open loggia, whence one 
looksinto the depths of green below. Emerg 
ing from the straight shady walks, with their 
effect of uniformity and repose, one comes 
on the flower-garden before the house, 
spreading to the sunshine its box-edged 
parterres adorned with fountains and 
statues. Here garden and house-front are 
harmonized by a strong predominance of 
architectural lines, and by the beautiful 
lateral loggia, with niches for statues, above 
which the upper ilex-wood rises. Tall 
hedges and trees there are none, for from 
the villa one looks across the garden at 
the wide sweep of the Campagna and the 
mountains ; indeed, this is probably one of 
the first of the gardens which Gurlitt de- 
fines as “gardens to look out from,” in 
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contradistinction to the earlier sort, the 
“gardens to look into.” Mounting to the 
terrace, one comes to the third division of 
the garden, the wild-wood with its irregular 
levels, through which a path leads to the 
mount, with a little temple on its summit. 
This is a rare feature in Italian grounds: 
in hilly Italy there was small need of 
creating the artificial hillocks so much 
esteemed in the old English gardens. In 
this case, however, the mount justifies its ex- 
istence, for it affords a wonderful view over 
the other side of Rome and the Campagna. 

Finally, the general impression of the 
Medici garden re- 
solves itself into a 
sense of fitness, of 
perfect harmony be- 
tween the material 
at hand and the use 
made of it. The 
architect has used 
his opportunities to 
the utmost; but he 
has adapted nature 
without distorting it. 
In some of the great 
French gardens, at 
Vaux and Versailles 
for example, one is 
conscious, under all 
the beauty, of the 
immense effort ex- 
pended, of the vast 
upheavals of earth, 
the forced creating 
of effects; but it was 
the great gift of the 
Italian gardener to see the natural advan- 
tages of his incomparable landscape, and 
to fit them into his scheme with an art 
which concealed itself. 

While Annibale Lippi, an architect 
known by only two buildings, was laying 
out the Medici garden, the Palatine Hill 
was being clothed with monumental ter- 
races by a master to whom the Italian Re- 
naissance owed much of its stateliest archi- 
tecture. Vignola, who transformed the 
slopes of the Palatine into the sumptuous 
Farnese gardens, was the architect of the 
mighty fortress-villa of Caprarola, and of 
the garden-portico of Mondragone; and 
tradition ascribes to him also the incom- 
parable Lante gardens at Bagnaia. 

In the Farnese gardens he found full 
play for his gift of grouping masses and 
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for the scenic sense which enabled him to 
create such grandiose backgrounds for the 
magnificence of the great Roman prelates. 
The Palatine gardens have been gradually 
sacrificed to the excavations of the Palace 
of the Cesars, but their almost theatrical 
magnificence is shown in the prints of 
Falda and of Percier and Fontaine. In 
this prodigal development of terraces, 
niches, porticos, and ramps, one perceives 
the outcome of Bramante’s double stair- 
case in the inner gardens of the Vatican, 
and Burckhardt remarks that in the Far- 
nese gardens “the period of unity of com- 
position and effective grouping of masses ”’ 
finally triumphs over the earlier style. 

No villa was ever built on this site, and 
there is consequently an air of heaviness 
and over-importance about the stately 
ascent which leads merely to two domed 
pavilions ; but the composition would have 
regained its true value had it been crowned 
by such a palace as the Roman cardinals 
were beginning to build for themselves. 
It is especially interesting to note the con- 
trast in style and plan between this garden 
and that of the contemporaneous Villa 
Medici. One was designed for display, 
the other for privacy, and the success with 
which the purpose of each is fulfilled shows 
the originality and independence of their 
creators. It isa common error to think of 
the Italian gardens of the Renaissance as 
repeating endlessly the same architectural 
effects : their peculiar charm lies chiefly in 
the versatility with which their designers 
adapted them to different sites and differ- 
ent requirements. 

As an example of this independence of 
meaningless conventions, let the student 
turn from the Villa Medici and the Orti 
Farnesiani to a third type of villa created 
at the same time—the Casino of Pope Pius 
IV in the Vatican gardens, built in 1560 
by the Neapolitan architect Pirro Ligorio. 

This exquisite little garden-house lies in 
a hollow of the outer Vatican gardens near 
the Via de’ Fondamenti. A hillside once 
clothed with a bosco rises abruptly behind 
it, and in this hillside a deep oblong cut 
has been made and faced with a retaining- 
wall. In the space thus cleared the villa is 
built, some ten or fifteen feet away from 
the wall, so that its ground floor is cool 
and shaded without being damp. The 
building, which is long and narrow, runs 
lengthwise into the cut, its long fagades 
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being treated as sides, while it presents a 
narrow end as its front elevation. The 
propriety of this plan will be seen when 
the restricted surroundings are noted. In 
such a small space a larger structure 
would have been disproportionate; and 
Ligorio hit on the only means of giving to 
a house of considerable size the appear- 
ance of a mere garden-pavilion. 

Percier and Fontaine say that Ligorio 
built the Villa Pia “after the manner of the 
ancient houses, of which he had made a 
special study.” The influence of the Roman 
fresco-architecture is in fact visible in this 
delicious little building, but so freely modi- 
fied by the personal taste of the architect 
that it has none of the rigidity of the “re- 
constitution,” but seems rather the day-. 
dream of an artist who has saturated his 
mind with the past. 

The fagade is a mere pretext for the 
display of the most exquisite and varied 
stucco ornamentation, in which motives 
borrowed from the Roman sfucchi are 
harmonized with endless versatility. In 
spite of the wealth of detail, it is saved 
from heaviness and confusion by its deli- 
cacy of treatment and by a certain naiveté 
which makes it more akin (fantastic as the 
comparison may seem) with the stuccoed 
fagade of San Bernardino at Perugia than 
with similar compositions of its own period. 
The angels or genii in the oblong panels 
are curiously suggestive of Agostino da 
Duccio, and the pale-yellow tarnished sur- 
face of the stucco recalls the delicate hues 
of the Perugian chapel. 

The ground floor consists of an open 
loggia of three arches on columns, forming 
a kind of atrium curiously faced with an 
elaborate mosaic-work of tiny round peb- 
bles, stained in various colors, and set in 
arabesques and other antique patterns. 
The coigns of the fagade are formed of 
this same mosaic—a last touch of fanciful- 
ness where all is fantastic. The barrel- 
vault of the atrium is a marvel of delicate 
stuccature, evidently inspired by the work 
of Giovanni da Udine at the Villa Ma- 
dama; and at each end stands a splendid 
marble basin resting on winged griffins. 
The fragile decorations of this exquisite 
loggia are open on three sides to the 
weather, and many windows of the upper 
rooms (which are decorated in the same 
style) are unshuttered and have broken 
panes, so that this unique example of 
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cinque-cento decorationis gradually falling 
into ruin from mere exposure. The steps 
of the atrium, flanked by marble Cupids on 
dolphins, lead to an oval paved court with 
a central fountain in which the Cupid- 
motive is repeated. This court is inclosed 
by a low wall with a seat running around 
it and surmounted by marble vases of a 
beautiful tazza-like shape. Facing the log- 
gia, the wall is broken (as at the Villa di 
Papa Giulio) by a small pavilion resting 
on an open arcade, with an attic adorned 
with stucco panels; while at the sides, 
equidistant between the villa and the 
pavilion, are two vaulted porticos, with 
facades like arches of triumph, by means 
of which access is obtained to curving 
ramps that lead to the lower level of the 
gardens. These por- 
ticos are also richly 
adorned with stucco 
panels, and lined 
within with a mo- 
saic-work of peb- 
bles, forming niches 
for a row of busts. 

From the central 
pavilion one looks 
down on a tank at 
its base (the pavilion 
being a story lower 
on its outer or gar- 
den side). This tank 
is surmounted by a 
statue of Thetis on a 
rock-work throne, in 
a niche formed in the basement of the pa- 
vilion. The tank incloses the pavilion on 
three sides, like a moat, and the water, 
gushing from three niches, overflows the 
low stone curb and drips ona paved walk 
slightly hollowed to receive it—a device 
producing a wonderful effect of coolness 
and superabundance of water. 

The old gardens of the villa were on a 
level with the tank, and Falda’s print 
shows the ingenuity of their planning. 
These gardens have now been almost en- 
tirely destroyed, and the bosco above the 
villa has been cut down and replaced by 
bare grass-banks dotted with shrubs. 

The Villa Pia has been thus minutely 
described, first, because it is seldom acces- 


sible, and consequently little known; but_ 


chiefly because it is virtually not a dwell- 

ing-house, but a garden-house, and thus 

forms a part of the actual composition of 
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the garden. As such it stands alone in 
Italian architecture, and Burckhardt, who 
notes how well its lavish ornament is suited 
to a little pleasure-pavilion in a garden, is 
right in describing it as the “ most perfect 
retreat imaginable for a midsummer after- 
noon.” 

The outer gardens of the Vatican, in a 
corner of which the Villa Pia lies, were 
probably laid out by Antonio da Sangallo 
the Younger, who died in 1546 ; and though 
much disfigured, they still show traces of 
their original plan. The sunny sheltered 
terrace, espaliered with lemons, is a good 
example of the “ walk for the cold season ”’ 
for which Italian garden-architects always 
provided; and the large sunken flower- 


‘garden surrounded by hanging woods is 


_ one of the earliest in- 
stances of this effec- 
tive treatment of the 
giardino secreto. In 
fact, the Vatican 
may have suggested 
many features of the 
later Renaissance 
garden, with its wide- 

pread plan which 

gradually came to 
include the park. 
The seventeenth 
century saw the de- 
velopment of this 
extended plan, but 
saw also the decline 
of the architectural 

restraint and purity of detail which mark 
the generation of Vignola and Sangallo. 
The Villa Borghese, built in 1618 by the 
Flemish architect Giovanni Vasanzia (John 
of Xanten), shows a complete departure 
from the old tradition. Its elevation may 
indeed be traced to the influence of the 
garden-front of the Villa Medici, which 
was probably the prototype of the gay 
pleasure-house in which ornamental detail 
superseded architectural composition ; but 
the garden-architecture of the Villa Bor- 
ghese, and the treatment of its extensive 
grounds, show the complete triumph of 
the baroque. 

The grounds of the Villa Borghese, 
which include a park of several hundred 
acres, were laid out by Domenico Savino 
and Girolamo Rainaldi, while its water- 
works are due to Giovanni Fontana, whose 
name is associated with the great jeux 
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@’caux of the villas at Frascati. Falda’s 
plan shows that the grounds about the 
house have been little changed. At each 
end of the villa is the oblong secret garden, 
notsunken, but walled; infront an entrance- 
court, at the back an open space inclosed 
in a wall of clipped ilexes against which 
statues were set, and containing a central 
fountain. Beyond the left-hand walled 
garden are various dependencies, including 
an aviary. ‘These little buildings, boldly 
baroque in style, surcharged with stucco 
ornament, and not without a certain Flem- 
ish heaviness of touch, have yet that gaiety, 
that zmprévu, which was becoming the dis- 
tinguishing note of Roman garden-archi- 
tecture. On a larger scale they would be 
oppressive; but as mere garden-houses, 
with their leafy background, and the pic- 
turesque adjuncts of high walls, wrought- 
iron gates, vases, and statues, they have an 
undeniable charm. 

The plan of the Borghese park has been 
the subject of much discussion. Falda’s 
print shows only the vicinity of the villa, 
and it has never been decided when the 
outlying grounds were laid out and how 
much they have been modified. At present 
the park, with its romantic groves of um- 
brella-pine, its ilex avenues, lake, and 
amphitheater, its sham ruins and little 
buildings scattered on irregular grassy 
knolls, has the appearance of a jardin 
anglais laid out at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. Herr Tuckermann, per- 
suaded that this park is the work of Gio- 
vanni Fontana, sees in him the originator 
of the “sentimental” English and German 
landscape-gardens, with their hermitages, 
mausoleums, and temples of Friendship; 
but Percier and Fontaine, from whose plan 
of the park his inference is avowedly 
drawn, state that the grounds were much 
modified in 1789 by one Moore, an Eng- 
lish landscape-gardener, and by Pietro 
Camporesi of Rome. Herr Gurlitt, who 
seems to have overlooked this statement, 
declares himself unable to pronounce on 
the date of this “creation already touched 
with the feeling of sentimentality”; but 
Burckhardt, who is always accurate, says 
that the hippodrome and the temple of 
#ésculapius are of late date, and that the 
park was remodeled in the style of Pous- 
sin’s landscapes in 1849, 

About thirty years later than the Villa 
3orghese was built its rival among the 
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great Roman country-seats, the Villa Bel- 
respiro or Pamphily, on the Janiculan. The 
Villa Pamphily, designed by Alessandro 
Algardi of Bologna, is probably the best 
knownand most admired of Roman maisons 
de plaisance, and its incomparable ilex ave- 
nues and pine-woods, its rolling meadows 
and wide views over the Campagna, have 
enchanted many to whom its architectural 
beauties would not appeal. 

The house, with its incrustations of an- 
tique bas-reliefs, cleverly adapted in the 
style of the Villa Medici, but with far 
greater richness and license of ornament, 
is a perfect example of the seventeenth- 
century villa, or rather casino; for it was 
really intended, not for a residence, but 
for a suburban lodge. It is flanked by 
lateral terraces, and the garden-front is a 
story lower than the other, so that the bal- 
cony of the first floor looks down on a 
great sunken garden, inclosed in the re- 
taining-walls of the terraces, and richly 
adorned with statues in niches, fountains, 
and parterres de broderie. ‘Thence a double 
stairway descends to what was once the 
central portion of the gardens, a great 
amphitheater inclosed in ilex-groves, with 
a thédtre d’eaux, and stately flights of steps 
leading up to terraced ilex-groves ; but all 
this lower garden was turned into an Eng- 
lish park in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. One of the finest of Roman gar- 
dens fell a sacrifice to this senseless change ; 
for in beauty of site, in grandeur of scale, 
and in the wealth of its Roman sculpture, 
the Villa Pamphily was unmatched. Even 
now it is full of interesting fragments ; but 
the juxtaposition of an undulating lawn 
and dotty shrubberies to the stately garden- 
architecture about the villa has utterly de- 
stroyed the unity of the composition. 

There is a legend to the effect that Le 
Notre laid out the park of the Villa Pam- 
phily when he came to Rome in 1678; but 
Percier and Fontaine, who declare that 
there is nothing to corroborate the story, 
point out that the Villa Pamphily was 
begun over thirty years before Le Ndétre’s 
visit. Absence of proof means, however, 
little to the average French author, eager 
to vindicate Le Nétre’s claim to being the 
father not only of French, but of Italian 
landscape-architecture; and M. Riat, in 
“L’Art des Jardins,” repeats the legend of 
the Villa Pamphily, while Dussieux, in his 
“ Artists Frangais 4 |’Etranger,” anxious to 
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heap further honors on his compatriot, 
actually ascribes to him the plan of the 
Villa Albani, which was laid out by Pietro 
Nolli nearly two hundred years after Le 
Nétre’s visit to Rome! Apparently the 
whole story of Le Nétre’s laying out of 
Italian gardens is based on the fact that 
he remodeled some details of the Villa 
Ludovisi; but one need only compare the 
dates of his gardens with those of the prin- 
cipal Roman villas to see that he was the 
pupil and not the master of the great 
Italian garden-architects. 

The last great country house built for a 
Roman cardinal is the villa outside the 
Porta Salaria which Carlo Marchionne 
built in 1746 for Cardinal Albani. In spite 
of its late date, the house still conforms to 
the type of Roman villa suburbana which 
originated with the Villa Medici; and it is 
interesting to observe that the Roman 
architects, having hit on so appropriate 
and original a style, did not fear to con- 
tinue it in spite of the growing tendency 
toward a lifeless classicalism. 

Cardinal Albani was a passionate col- 
lector of antique sculpture, and the villa, 
having been built to display his treasures, 
is appropriately planned with an open 
arcade between rusticated pilasters, which 
runs the whole length of the fagade on the 
ground floor, and is continued by a long 
portico at each end. The grounds, laid 
out by Antonio Nolli, have been much 
extolled. Burckhardt sees in them traces 
of the reaction of French. eighteenth-cen- 
tury gardening on the Italian school; but 
may it not rather be that, the Villa Albani 
being by a rare exception built on level 
ground, the site inevitably suggested a 
treatment similar to the French? It is 
hard to find anything specifically French, 
any motive which has not been seen again 
and again in Italy, in the plan of the Al- 
bani gardens; and their most charming 
feature, the long ilex-walk connecting the 
villa with the bosco, exemplifies the Italian 
rule of providing shady access from the 
house to the wood. Dussieux, at any rate, 
paid Le Nétre no compliment in attribut- 
ing to him the plan of the Villa Albani; 
for the great French artist contrived to 
put more poetry into the flat horizons of 
Vaux and Versailles than Nolli has won 
from the famous view of the Campagna 
which is said to have governed the plan- 
ning of the Villa Albani. 
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The grounds are laid out in formal 
quincunxes of clipped ilex, but before the 
house lies a vast sunken garden inclosed 
in terraces. The farther end of the garden 
is terminated by a semicircular portico 
called the Caf, built later than the house, 
under the direction of Winckelmann; and 
in this structure and in the architecture of 
the terraces one sees the heavy touch of 
that neo-Grecianism which was to crush 
the life out of eighteenth-century art. The 
gardens of the Villa Albani seem to have 
been decorated by an archeologist rather 
than an artist. It is interesting to note that 
antique sculpture, when boldly combined 
with a living art, is one of the most valu- 
able adjuncts of the Italian garden; 
whereas, set in an artificial evocation of 
its own past, it loses all its vitality and 
becomes as lifeless as its background. 

One of the most charming of the smaller 
Roman villas lies outside the Porta Salaria, 
a mile or two beyond the Villa Albani. 
This is the country-seat of Prince Don 
Lodovico Chigi. In many respects it re- 
calls the Sienese type of villa. At the en- 
trance the highroad is enlarged into a 
semicircle, backed by a wall with busts; 
and on the axis of the iron gates one sees 
first a court flanked by box-gardens, then 
an open archway running through the 
center of the house, and beyond that, the 
vista of a long walk inclosed in high box- 
hedges and terminating in another semicir- 
cle with statues, backed by an ilex-planted 
mount. The plan has all the compactness 
and charm of the Tuscan and Umbrian 
villas. The level ground about the house 
is subdivided into eight square box-hedged 
gardens, four on a side, inclosing sym- 
metrical box-bordered plots. Beyond these 
are two little groves with statues and 
benches. The ground falls away in farm- 
land below this level, leaving only the long 
central alley which appears to lead to 
other gardens, but which really ends in the 
afore-mentioned semicircle, behind which 
is a similar alley, running at right angles, 
and leading directly to the fields. 

At the other end of Rome lies the only 
small Roman garden comparable in charm 
with Prince Chigi’s. This is the Priorato, or 
Villa of the Knights of Malta, near Santa 
Sabina, on the Aventine. Piranesi, in 1765, 
remodeled and decorated the old chapel 
adjoining the house; and it is said that he 
also laid out the garden. If he did so, it 
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shows how late the tradition of the Renais- 
sance garden lingered in Italy; for there 
is no trace of romantic influences in the 
Priorato. The grounds are small, for the 
house stands on a steep ledge overlooking 
the Tiber, whence there is a glorious view 
of St. Peter’s and the Janiculan. The 
designer of the garden evidently felt that 
it must be a mere setting to this view; and 
accordingly he laid out a straight walk, 
walled with box and laurel and running 
from the gate to the terrace above the 
river. The prospect framed in this green 
tunnel is one of the sights of Rome; and, 
by a touch peculiarly Italian, the keyhole 
of the gate has been so placed as to take it 
in. To the left of the pleached walk lies 
a small flower-garden, planted with square- 
cut box-trees, and inclosed in a high wall 
with niches containing statues: a real “se- 
cret garden,” full of sunny cloistered still- 
ness, in restful contrast to the wide prospect 
below the terrace. 

The grounds behind the Palazzo Colonna 
belong to another type, and are an inter- 
esting example of the treatment of a city 
garden, especially valuable now that so 
many of the great gardens within the walls 
of Rome have been destroyed. 

The Colonna palace stands at the foot 
of the Quirinal Hill, and the gardens are 
built on the steep slope behind it, being 
entered by a stately gateway from the Via 
Quirinale. On this upper level there is 
a charming rectangular box-garden, with 
flower-plots about a central basin. Thence 
one descends to two narrow terraces, one 
beneath the other, planted with box and 
ilex, and adorned with ancient marbles. 
Down the center, starting from the upper 
garden, there is an elaborate chdteau d’eau 
of baroque design, with mossy urns and 
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sea-gods, terminating in a basin fringed 
with ferns; and beneath this central com- 
position the garden ends in a third wide 
terrace, planted with square-clipped ilexes, 
which look from above like a level floor 
of verdure. Graceful stone bridges con- 
nect this lowest terrace with the first-floor 
windows of the palace, which is’ divided 
from its garden by a narrow lane; and 
the whole plan is an interesting example 
of the beauty and variety of effect which 
may be produced on a small steep piece 
of ground. 

Of the other numerous gardens which 
once crowned the hills of Rome, but few 
fragments remain. The Villa Celimontana, - 
or Mattei, on the Celian, still exists, but 
its grounds have been so Anglicized that 
it is interesting chiefly from its site and 
from its associations with St. Philip Neri, 
whose seat beneath the giant ilexes is 
still preserved. The magnificent Villa Lu- 
dovisi has vanished, leaving only, amid 
a network of new streets, the Casino of 
the Aurora and a few beautiful fragments 
of architecture incorporated in the court- 
yard of the ugly Palazzo Margherita; and 
the equally famous Villa Negroni was 
swept away to make room for the Piazza 
delle Terme and the Grand Hotel. The 
Villa Sacchetti, on the slope of Monte 
Mario, is in ruins; in ruins the old hunting- 
lodge of Cecchignola, in the Campagna, 
on the way to the Divino Amore. These 
and many others are gone or going; but at 
every turn the watchful eye still lights on 
some lingering fragment of old garden-art 
—some pillared gateway or fluted vasca or 
broken statue cowering in its niche—all 
testifying to what Rome’s crown of gar- 
dens must have been, and still full of sug- 
gestion to the student of her past. 











MRS. M‘LERIE’'S STUFFED BIRDS' 


BY |. |. BELL 


Author of ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor,”’ ‘‘ Ethel,”’ etc. 


| was Friday afternoon, and 

4} on Friday afternoons Mrs. 

M‘Lerie always cleaned 

the glass case containing 

her stuffed birds—that is, 

cleaned it inside as well as 

out, for, of course, it received an outward 

dusting daily along with the other contents 
of the parlor. 

With the utmost care she lifted off the 
cover, — preparatory to conveying it to the 
kitchen, where it would be washed and 
polished till it shone as brightly as glass 
could shine,—and laying it on the table, 
she took up a small soft brush, such as 
barbers use in removing shorn locks from 
one’s poll and neck, and dusted the gay 
plumages of her birds in a fashion affec- 
tionate and proud. Seeing that the case 
was virtually air-tight, this part of her 
weekly task was more a labor of love than 
of necessity ; but it afforded Mrs. M‘ Lerie 
the highest gratification, and she really 
looked as if she felt she was giving the 
birds pleasure also. The live canary which 
she had once possessed had never satisfied 
her as the inanimates before her, though 
she had wept when it died from over-atten- 
tion, and blamed herself for neglecting it. 

She was engaged in gently brushing the 
gaudiest inmate of the case, smiling happily 
as she did so, when a tapping at the outer 
door startled her. 

“Wha can that be?” she asked herself, 
laying down the brush. “Whit wey dae 
they no’ ring the bell? There ’s naebody 
chaps at the door but Mistress Munro, an’ 
she never comes on Fridays. An’ ferby it 
wisna like her chappin’.” 

The tapping was repeated. 

“Na; it’s no’ Mistress Munro. I wun- 
ner wha it is. But I suppose I best gang 


’ 


an’ see,” she muttered a little impatiently, 
as she left the room with a regretful glance 
at her birds. 

Opening the door, she beheld a small 
boy, who might have been seven or eight 
years old, neatly, if economically, dressed, 
and the possessor of a plump countenance 
bearing a charmingly innocent expression. 
Slight brownish stains at the corners of his 
mouth might have been excused, so cleanly 
was his appearance otherwise. 

“Wis it ye that wis chappin’, laddie?” 
asked Mrs. M‘Lerie, her irritation van- 
ishing. 

= EARN 

“ An’ whit micht ye be wantin’ ?” 

“T ’m wantin’ ma auntie.” 

“But I ’m no’ yer auntie,” she said, 
smiling kindly. 

“T ken ye ’re no’ ma auntie.” 

“An’ there ’s nae auntie o’ yours bides 
here.” 

“TI ken. Ma auntie bides up the stair, 
an’—” 

“ Aw, are ye yin o’ the wee Blaikies?” 
Mrs. M‘Lerie inquired, thinking of a 
neighbor who had nephews of that name. 

“Naw, I’m no’! I w’u’dna like to be 
a Blaikie! Ma auntie bides up the stair, 
an’ I cam’ to see her, an’—”’ 

“Whit ’s yer auntie’s name, dearie?” 

“Auntie Mery.” 

“ Aye; but whit ’s her ither name ?”’ 

“T dinna ken. I gaed up til her hoose, 
an’ there wis naebody there, an’ an auld 
wife said she wis awa’, an’ I wis to come 
an’ speir if you kent onythin’ aboot her, 
an’—” 


“Qh, it’s Miss Colquhoun that ’s yer 


auntie. Fine I ken her—a rale dacent 
wumman. But did ye no’ ken she gaed 
awa’ on Wednesday to bide fer twa-three 
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weeks wi’ a freen’ doon the watter—I canna 
mind the name o’ the place. It wis jist the 
ither day she wis tellin’ me she had nae 
ludgers, an’ it wis ch’aper bidin’ wi’ freen’s 
nor in yer ain hoose, a sayin’ that ’s as true 
as ony 0’ Solyman’s—no’ that I’m heedin’ 
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“Ma maw pit me in the caur an’ tell’t 
the gaird to pit me oot at the fit o’ the 
street, an’ I kent the road after that, But 
I—I wisht ma auntie wis hame. Oh! oh!” 

“Dinna greet, dearie,” cried Mrs. M‘- 
Lerie, deeply touched. 


Drawn by C. D. Williams 


“*T C’U’D TAK’ A SANGWIDGE AN’ A JEELY PIECE’” 


aboot leevin’ ma hame. Na; but, a’ the 
same, it ’s no’ fer me to judge ither folk, 
an’ I ’m—” 

“Is ma auntie awa’ doon the watter?’”’ 
interrupted the youngster, anxiety in his 
voice, 

“’Deed, aye. 
tellin’ ye. 
dearie ?” 

“ Jimsie.” 

“ Jimsie whit ?”’ 

“Jimsie Danks.” 

“ An’ whaur dae ye bide?” 

“Twinty-seeven McTurk street.” 

“Whaur ’s that?” 

“It’s on the sooth side.” The reply 
was given in a quavering manner. 

“Mercy me! That’s a lang road! 
did ye get ower here?” 


That ’s jist whit I ’m 
But whit dae they ca’ ye, 


Hoo 


Je ead 


“T’m no’ greetin 

“Weel, weel—an’ hoo wis ye gaun to 
get hame again?” 

“In the caur. Ma maw gi’ed me a 
penny, but I—I lost it. I thocht I w’u’d 
get anither frae ma—ma auntie. She ay 
gi’es me a penny when I gang to see her.” 

“ An’ whaur lost ye yer penny?” 

“In a—a—in a—a sweetie-shope,”’ said 
Jimsie, truth suddenly getting the upper 
hand. 

“Aw, ye s’u’dna ha’e spent yer caur 
penny on sweeties,” said Mrs. M‘Lerie, 
gravely. “But weans is jist weans,” she 
added to herself. 

“I—I didna- mean to spend it on 
sweeties,’ he muttered; “but I c’u’dna 
help it.” 

“Puir mannie! 


Ma son John wis jist 
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the same, an’ he’s nane the waur o’ ’t noo. 
Mebbe ye ’re hungry,” she said abruptly. 
“Are ye hungry ?” 

* pope.” 

“Weel, jist come ben, an’ I ’ll gi’e ye a 
piece, Rubbert.” 

“T ’m no’ Rubbert! I ’m Jimsie,” he 
said indignantly. Nevertheless, he entered 
the house willingly. 

“?Deed, I’m vexed fer ca’in’ ye Rub- 
bert when yer name ’s Jimsie,” she said 
apologetically; “but I ’m that bad at 
mindin’ names. I ’m ay confusin’ the 
prophets o’ the Auld Testament. Come 
ben the hoose, Jimsie. See, there the 
paurlor, Jimsie. Sit doon on thon chair, 
Jimsie.” 

Jimsie, remembering his manners, said, 
“Thenk ye, mistress,” and took the chair 
indicated. 

“W’u'd ye tak’ a ham sangwidge or a 
jeely piece?” inquired his hostess, kindly. 
“T ’ve a wee tate ham in the hoose, an’ the 
jeely ’s jist new-made.” . 

“Aye, I c’u’d tak’ a sangwidge an’ a 
jeely piece, mistress.”’ 

Mrs. M‘ Lerie laughed, and went to the 
kitchen to prepare the feast. On her return 
she discovered her guest beside the stuffed 
birds, staring at them with all a boy’s 
curiosity, 

“ Dinna tich the birds, dearie,”’ she cried 
uneasily. “I w’u’dna like them to get 
hurtit.” 

“They ’re no’ leevin’,” he remarked, it 
might be a little contemptuously. 

“Weel, they ’re no’ exac’ly leevin’, 
Wullie, but—” 

“T’m no’ Wullie! I ’m—” 

“ Aw, I intendit fer to say Rubbert. Ye 
maun excuse me, fer I ’m that bad at—” 

“T ’m Jimsie.” 

“So yeare. Is’u’dha’e mindit. Aweel, 
Jimsie, never heed the birds the noo, an’ 
come awa’ an’ ha’e yer bit sangwidge an’ 
jeely piece. An’ here a wee drap mulk 
fer ye.” 

With some ceremony she had laid a 
small cloth on the parlor table and set 
thereon the meal for the youngster, who 
was not long in accepting her invitation 
to fall to. 

When the sandwich and most of the 
bread and jelly had disappeared, he turned 
to her and, with his mouth full, observed: 

“Whit wey dae ye keep deid birds, mis- 
tress ?” 
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“Deid?” exclaimed Mrs. M‘Lerie, as 
if she had received a shock. “They ’re 
no’ deid—onyway, they ’re jist as guid as 
leevin’ yins, an’ they ’re faur brawer nor 
ony I ever seen. Are they no’, dearie?” 

“They canna cheep.” 

“ Ah, but they c’u’d cheep yinst upon a 
time. The captain that gi’ed them to me 
tell’t me they wis a’ bonny singers when— 
when they wis fleein’ aboot in furrin pairts.” 

“Whit wey dae they no’ sing noo?” 

“ Aweel, ye see, they ’re whit they ca’ 
stuffed birds, an’ stuffed birds never sings, 
ye ken. Did ye never see stuffed birds 
afore?” 

“Naw. W’u'd they no’ cheep if ye wis 
squeezin’ them or jaggin’ them wi’ preens ?” 

“Mercy onus! Ye mauna say sic things, 
Erchie—I mean Jimsie.” 

“Thon wee bew yin ’s got awfu’ queer 
e’en. Ye can pick them oot an’ pit them 
back, an’ it ’s nane the waur.” 

Mrs. M‘ Lerie nearly fainted with horror, 
but her visitor evidently thought she was 
merely surprised at his discovery, for he 
proceeded to explain his experience during 
her absence in the kitchen. 

“T c’u’dna get the e’en oot the biggest 
yin, but I got them oot the wee bew yin 
as easy as onythin’, The wee bew yin 
lukit unco funny wantin’ its e’en. Yes’u’d 
try pickin’ the e’en oot the ither yins, mis- 
tress. It ’s—” 

“Whisht, whisht! Oh, me the day!” 
Mrs. M‘Lerie almost rushed to her birds. 

“J—I didna mean it,” cried Jimsie, 
rather alarmed. He crammed the last of 
his jelly piece into his mouth, and followed 
her. 

As far as Mrs. M‘ Lerie could see, there 
was no damage done, and as soon as she 
recovered from her dire fright she forgave 
the- young innocent and presented him 
with a couple of peppermints with which 
to complete his repast. At the same time 
she felt she would like to get him out of 
the house. 

“Mebbe it’s time ye wis gaun hame 
noo,” she said gently. 

“Och, I’m no’ heedin’ ~ 

“Weel, I ‘ll gi’e ye a penny fer the 
caur, fer ye see I ’ve to get ready fer ma 
man comin’ hame til his tea.” 

“I ’m no’ heedin’ aboot gaun hame, 
mistress. Ye ‘re that kind.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said his hostess, pleasantly, 
as she patted his head; “but yer mither ’ll 
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be wearyin’ fer ye. An’ I’ll gi’e ye anither 
penny to buy sweeties to taste yer gab on 
the road hame. Whaur ’s yer bunnet, 
dearie? Aw, there it is, on the easy-chair. 
Jist bide a meenit till I get ye yer tippence. 
An’ dinna tich the birds, dearie.” 

She hurried from the room, and on her 
return a couple of minutes later she found 
the boy sitting demurely on the edge of 
the horsehair sofa. 

“Here yer tippence,” she said, “an’ be 
shair an’ gang stracht hame. Dinna buy 
ower-rich sweeties wi’ yer penny; buy 
baurley-sugar or toffee. Are ye shair ye 
ken the richt caur ?”’ she asked, as she led 
him to the door. 

“ Aye, fine.” 

“Weel, dicht the jeely aff yer mooth, 
like a guid laddie, an’ tell yer maw that 
Mistress M‘Lerie, wha kens yer auntie, 
wis rale gled to see ye. Guid-by, dearie. 
Mebbe ye w’u'd gi’e us a kiss. Guid-by, 
an’ dinna get rin ower.” 

Jimsie allowed his elderly hostess to kiss 
him, and then, with a hasty farewell, bolted 
down the stone stairs as if hewere fleeing 
from justice. 

“The daurlin’!” sighed Mrs. M‘ Lerie 
to herself as she shut the door and pre- 
pared to resume her operations on the birds 
and their case. She had still about an hour 
before it was time to get ready her hus- 
band’s evening meal. 

She entered the parlor, smiled to see 
the clean plate left by her visitor, and 
picked up the small brush which she had 
laid down on his advent. 

“T ’m gled he didna really hurt ma 
birds,” she thought. “He’s but a wean, 
an’ he didna ken ony better, but I w’u’d 
ha’e been sair vexed if he had—ou!” 

She fairly staggered, for the conven- 
tionally rustic perch which had sustained 
the “wee bew” bird was vacant. 

“Ma bird ’s awa’!”’ she cried, peering 
stupidly about the room, as though the 
thing had flown of its own accord. And 
presently the ugly truth dawned upon her. 
“He ’s tooken ma bird! He’s tooken ma 
bird!” 

She fled from the parlor, from the house, 
down the two flights of stairs, through the 
entry, and into the street,-where she stood 
for nearly five minutes, a helpless, pathetic 
figure. No sign could she see of the thief. 
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Breathless, and too wretched to be enraged, 
she ascended to her house again, and there 
realized that she must have Mrs. Munro’s 
advice and assistance. Presently. she set 
out for her friend’s abode. 


“Ir I wis you, Mistress M‘Lerie,” said 
Mrs. Munro, boiling with sympathetic 
wrath, “I w’u’d gang to the polis.” 

“ But w’u’d the polis get back ma bird ?”’ 

“The polis w’u’d punish the wee deevil 
that stole it, onyway.” ; 

“Aye, but—” 

“An’ mebbe the detectives w’u’d dis- 
cover the bird fer ye.” 

Mrs. M‘ Lerie shook her head dolefully. 
“Geordie ’ll ha’e pickit oot its e’en by 
this time, an’ he ’ll be squeezin’ it an’ 
stickin’ preens in it fer to gar it cheep. 
An’ it canna cheep, puir thing!” 

“T thocht ye said his name wis Davie.” 

“ Aweel, it’s a’ yin. Whitever his name 
is, he ’s awa’ wi’ ma bird. An’ I ’Il never 
see it again, Mistress Munro, I ’ll never 
see it again!” 

“Oh, dinna be dooncast, 
M‘ Lerie.” 

“Ye w’u’d be dooncast yersel’ if—” 

“Aye, aye. But folk s’u’d ay try fer to 
bear.up in affliction. I ‘Il jist tak’ a walk 
owerby wi’ ye, an’ see whit ’s to’ be 
dune.” 

“I'm shair I’m vexed to trouble ye, 
Mistress Munro,” said Mrs. M‘ Lerie, as 
they proceeded to her house; “but I wis 
near dementit when I seen ma bird wis 
awa’.” 

“Tt w’u’d be a shock to ye, nae doot.” 

“Aye, it wis a’ that—a shock to ma 
nervous cistern, as the doctor said to. Mis- 
tress Scott when she fell doon the washin’- 
hoose steps intil a byne o’ sapey watter, 
an’ her cairryin’ the baikie ferby.” 

“Ye mean system, Mistress M‘ Lerie.” 

“ Aweel, it ’s a’ yin. Ma bird ’s awa’, 
onyway, an’ I ’ll never see it again.” 

Little more was said until they reached 
the parlor, and then at the sight of the 
deserted perch Mrs. M‘ Lerie nearly broke 
down. 

But Mrs. Munro burst out laughing. 
“Whit ’s thon on the ornament on the 
mantelpiece thonder ?”’ she cried. 

“Ma bird! Ma bird! Ma Bird!” 
gasped her old friend. 


Mistress 
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HENRY VAN DYKE 


BY HAMILTON W. 


\V R. ALEXANDER has succeeded in 
LVI suggesting, in posture, bearing, and 
expression, the vitality which is the secret 
of Dr. Henry van Dyke’s working power 
and of that versatility of interest and of 
skill which, in his case, is significant of 
concentration rather than diffusion of 
force. In whatever medium of expression 
he works Dr. van Dyke goes straight to 
the mark. Whatever he does bears the 
stamp of vigor of thought, clear-cut pur- 
pose, and deliberate and thorough work- 
manship. The facility he has acquired is 
“the result of forgotten toil ’’; neither in his 
face nor in his work is there any sugges- 
tion of the careless ease which is an ex- 
pression of temperament rather than of 
intellect. In prose and verse he thinks 


clearly, and thinks to the end, before he . 


touches pen to paper. In his style, as in 
his voice, there is a certain quality of 
vibration suggestive of surrender to the 
matter in hand, and complete enlistment 
of heart, mind, and will in dealing with it. 
To recall a striking phrase of Goethe’s— 
whatever he does, he does with his whole 
nature. Hence his success with those who 
think and with those who feel; with the 
small company of critical readers and with 
the great company who read that which 
stirs or charms or refreshes them. 

This vitality is a rare quality. Most men 
live in one set of faculties; Dr. van Dyke 
lives in all his faculties. He thinks clearly, 
closely, searchingly ; he feels quickly and 
profoundly ; his will is virile and masterful. 
Hence his ability to speak directly and 
authoritatively in verse, in fiction, in the 
essay, in criticism, and in the sermon. 
Most men live in one sphere of action; 
Dr. van Dyke lives in two spheres. Hence 
his first-hand knowledge of nature, of 
books, and of men. He has a native and 
individual lyric note ; he has written fiction 
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which is full of flavor and touched with 
passion; he is one of the most effective 
preachers of his time; and he can cast a fly 
with the best. His energy backs every 
gift with vigorous impulse, and his steadi- 
ness of will keeps his impulses in the hap- 
piest working relations. He has the ability 
to start at full speed; and he is always in 
easy command not only of his resources, 
but of himself. 

In the pulpit his vigor of thought and 
his instinct for giving his thought the form 
which fits the time and place have given’ 
him unusual power over young men, who 
are quick to respond to an idealism of life 
which is cogently masculine in its appeal 
to the reason. He leads by a clear and 
ringing conviction that, having found the 
truth, he is bound to speak with authority. 
In some preaching one hears the tones 
of the organ, and in other preaching the 
notes of the flute; but it is of the trumpet 
that Dr. van Dyke reminds us; his thought 
is not only strikingly objective in statement, 
but has in it the resonant quality of a con- 
viction which enlists the imagination and 
the emotions as well as the intellect. 

It is not often that the man whose con- 
victions have the push of the will behind 
them so unmistakably has also the mood 
which is companionable with all things 
which sing and bloom, and the light touch 
born of this instinctive fellowship and 
friendliness. Dr. van Dyke has marked 
power of assertion; he has also the quality 
of self-surrender and effacement. He is 
able to concentrate all the forces of his 
nature on a subject and give his presenta- 
tion precision, definiteness, and that quality 
of vibration which sends the sound of the 
bell far from the place where the metal is 
struck ; he is also able to lie fallow, to hold 
himself open to the lightest and most va- 
grant winds that blow where they will in 
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the world and bring with them the music 
which persuades men of their immortality. 
He can “toil terribly”; but he can also 
wait at ease on the inspiration of happy 
hours, and more than once he has captured 
that “first fine careless rapture’? which 
eludes the most exhaustive pursuit and 
suffers itself to be recalled by the singer 
to whom the gods have imparted the se- 
cret of divination. 

A portrait can convey much by direct 
speech, but it conveys far more by sug- 
gestion. In making Dr. van Dyke’s vitality 
so evident and so significant, Mr. Alexander 
has not only disclosed the secret of his 
power, but has suggested the prime quali- 
ties of the man: his courage, loyalty, sin- 
cerity in life and art; above all, his tireless 
pursuit of complete and adequate self-ex- 
pression. Dr. van. Dyke has done many 
things with individual skill and power. In 
dealing with the ideal and with the executive 
side of life he has shown unusual poise of 
mind and acommandof various kinds of ex- 
pression. He is, in instinct and fundamen- 
tal conception of the order of things, an 
uncompromising idealist—which is only 
another way of saying that he is a poet. 
In his firm grip on reality, however, and 
in the executive force of his nature, he is 
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a realist. His idealism is not a comforting 
selection of happy omens and incidents; 
it is a spiritual interpretation of facts. The 
firm faith in the moral order which his 
work in all forms discloses is not a poetic 
vision; it is a rational conviction. If he 
sees a way out of the confusion of life, it 
is not because he mixes knowledge with 
dreams, but because he believes he has 
found “the pathway of peace.” 

He understands the mystery of passion, 
and values it as akin to the forces which 
give life its tremendous significance; but 
neither the vehemence of desire nor the 
instinct for freedom through surrender to 
impulse confuses or beguiles him. His in- 
sight keeps his thought cool and his per- 
ception of moral values clear; hence his 
sanity and his growing power. He has 
done much, but he will do more, because 
he is in the way of growth. ‘To say again 
that he is possessed with the passion for 
complete self-expression is to put the em- 
phasis of his career where it belongs— on the 
promise which lurks in his performance ; on 
his integrity of intellect, his poise of nature, 
his inability to rest in accomplishment ; the 
steady push of his will forward to clearer in- 
sights and to the work which is fed by deeper 
knowledge and shaped by a ripening skill. 


ADIEU TO GIRLHOOD 


BY M. CANNAH 


\ ] HEN, waked on summer morns from dreamless sleep, 
' I fold my hands and all quiescent lie, 
With docile heart, watching the cloistral sky 
A-tremble with the dawn, hearing the cheep 
Of young, young birds, or tinkle of the sheep 
Beyond the hill, oh, then from far and high 
Dear soft-winged presences, unseen, draw nigh, 
And tides of yearning wonder o’er me sweep. 


But yestermorn, before the soft wings came 
In the expectant dawn, wild music crept 
Within my soul; and, unsought, past me swept 
Thy face, thine eyes, ’mid swift tumultuous flame. 
Then, then, I could not pray, but long I wept, 
Burned and bewildered by a sudden shame. 





THE DALAI-LAMA’S NEW “TSE- 
BOUM” FROM PARIS 


BY J. DENIKER 


Member of the Société Géographique de Paris 


}ITTLE by little hidden mys- 

| teries of the Orient are 

coming to light. For ex- 

ample, Lhasa, the forbid- 

den capital of the great 

Buddhist chief, the Dalai- 

Lama, has recently been photographed by 

a Mongol and made easy of access, at least 

for the eyes of everybody.' The world is 

also becoming acquainted with the Bud- 

dhist ceremonies, and we of Paris have 

been fortunate enough actually to see one 

of the objects most sacred to the Buddhist 

religion—the emblem of the Dalai-Lama, 

the attribute which on great feast-days he 

raises in his right hand as he pronounces a 

blessing upon the pilgrims assembled from 
all corners of the Buddhist world. 

The principal part of this object, hitherto 
employed, is an image of the god Amitabha, 
or “Boundless Light,” the emanation 
(Dhyani-Buddha) of Adi-Buddha (in the 
Buddhist-lamaic religion the source and 
cause of all things), incarnated in the 
person of Panch’en Rim-po-ch’e, a kind 
of chief or Dalai-Lama, living at Tashi- 
Lumpo, in southern Tibet. The spiritual 
son of Amitabha has also an earthly 
representative, the Dalai-Lama_ himself. 
Theoretically we might conclude that 
the Dalai-Lama is not as important as 
Panch’en Rim-po-ch’e, but as a matter 
of fact his authority is greater. The like- 
ness of Amitabha, carved in ivory and 
tinted red (the color particularly assigned to 
this divinity), is supported by a doumbe, 
or vase, also in red-tinted ivory, set upon 
a silver platter ornamented with two 


dragons. The whole is called fse-boum 
(“receptacle of life’). It is about eight 
inches high and weighs two pounds and a 
quarter. 

The Dalai-Lama, who is only twenty 
years old and of rather delicate health, 
having been much fatigued during the long 
ceremonies by the weight of this object, 
one of the high priests attached to the 
person of the Tibetan pontiff undertook a 
journey to find an artist sufficiently skilled 
to make a similar tse-boum which would 
be lighter and more precious. 

Thus it was that he came to Paris to 
ask my advice. I suggested that the platter 
which supports the boumbe be made of 
aluminium; but the high priest had once 
seen a Russian photographer burn some 
aluminium powder, and it was in vain that 
I tried to prove by experiment that the 
flames would not destroy a small goblet of 
this metal: he was not convinced. There- 
fore the new platter was made in silver-gilt, 
as were also the two dragons, which, as 
the photograph shows, are royal dragons 
with five claws. The presence of these 
animals among the other purely Buddhistic 
ornamentations is a concession to the 
Chinese government, whose representatives 
are sometimes present at the ceremonies. 
On the new tse-boum the dragons are so ar- 
ranged that they can be taken off, and thus 
need be used only on the occasions when it 
is known thatsome Chinaman of note is to 
be among the assembled worshipers. 

The boumbe, the form of which has 
been somewhat modified, is carved from 
pieces of coral so large that it is safe to 


1 As may be seen in THE CENTURY for August, 1903, ‘* New Light on Lhasa,” by M. Deniker. See 
also in the number for January, 1904, ‘* The Latest News from Lhasa,” by Ekai Kawaguchi. —Ep1Tor. 
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say they surpass in size any piece of carved 
coral in the world. The high priest himself 
went to Leghorn to procure them. 

‘The likeness of Amitabha, also in coral, 
rests upon a lotus-flower in white chal- 
cedony. About the sacred face are leaves 
of lapis lazuli delicately chased and so 
disposed as to form an oval very much 
like that of a Catholic ostensory. Above 
this motive is a moon in chalcedony, a sun 
of yellow stone, and a flame of coral, which 
symbolizes the radiance of wisdom (ada). 


“TSE-BOUM” FROM PARIS 


This beautiful object, weighing only a 
pound and three quarters, is entirely the 
work of five Parisian artisans, and although 
it has disappeared from the sight of Euro- 
peans, it will remain one of the master- 
pieces of French industrial art. In order 
that there might be no chance of this re- 
markable object hereafter being involved 
in such a fraud as that of the famous crown 
of Saitapharnes, I took the precaution to 
exhibit it for a week at the Musée Guimet, 
where it was greatly admired. 





Drawn by William J. Aylward. Half-tone plate engraved by H. C. Merrill 
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THE SEA-WOLF 


BY JACK LONDON 


Author of ‘‘ The Call of the Wild,"’ ‘‘ The God of his Fathers,"’ etc. 


In the opening chapters of “ The Sea-Wolf,” the narrator of the tale, Humphrey Van 
Weyden, a literary critic and man of leisure, in crossing San Francisco Bay in a ferry- 


boat, is wrecked in the fog. He is carried out to sea, and picked up by the sealing- 
schooner Ghost, outward bound. The captain, “Wolf” Larsen, refuses to put him 
ashore or to permit him to be taken off by a pilot-boat, and, being short-handed by the 


IV 


HAT happened to me next on the 

sealing-schooner Ghost, as I strove 
to fit into my new environment, are mat- 
ters of humiliation and pain. The cook, 
who was called “the doctor” by the crew, 
“Tommy” by the hunters, and “Cooky” 
by Wolf Larsen, was a changed personage. 
The difference worked in my status brought 
about a corresponding difference in treat- 
ment from him. Servile and fawning as he 
had been before, he was now as domineer- 
ing and bellicose. 

He absurdly insisted upon my addressing 
him as Mr. Mugridge, and his behavior and 
carriage were insufferable as he showed me 
my duties. Besides my work in the cabin, 
with its four small state-rooms, I was sup- 
posed to be his assistant in the galley, and 
my colossal ignorance concerning such 
things as peeling potatoes or washing 
greasy pots was a source of unending and 
sarcastic wonder to him. This was part of 
the attitude he chose to adopt toward me; 
and I confess, before the day was done, 
that I hated him with more lively feelings 
than I had ever hated any one in my life 
before. 

This first day was made more difficult 
for me from the fact that the G/os?¢, under 
close reefs (terms such as these I did not 
learn till later), was plunging through what 
Mr. Mugridge called an “’owlin’ sow’ 
easter.” At half-past five, under his direc- 
tions, I set the table in the cabin, with 
rough-weather trays in place, and then 
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death of his mate, forces upon Van Weyden the duties of cabin-boy.— EpiTor. 


carried the tea and cooked food down from 
the galley. 

“Look sharp or you ’ll get doused,” 
was Mr. Mugridge’s parting injunction as 
I left the galley with a big tea-pot in one 
hand and in the hollow of the other arm 
several loaves of fresh-baked bread. One 
of the hunters, a tall, loose-jointed chap 
named Henderson, was going aft at the 
time from the steerage (the name the hunt- 
ers facetiously gave their amidships sleep- 
ing-quarters) to the cabin. Wolf Larsen was 
on the poop, smoking his everlasting cigar. 

“’Ere she comes! Sling yer ’ook!” the 
cook cried. 

I stopped, for I did not know what was 
coming, and saw the galley door slide 
shut with a bang. Then I saw Henderson 
leaping like a madman for the main rig- 
ging, up which he shot, on the inside, till 
he was many feet higher than my head. 
Also, I saw a great wave, curling and 
foaming, poised far above the rail. I was 
directly under it. My mind did not work 
quickly, everything was so new and 
strange. I grasped that I was in danger, but 
that was all. I stood still, in trepidation. 
Then Wolf Larsen shouted from the poop: 

“Grab hold something, you—you 
Hump!” 

But it was too late. I sprang toward 
the rigging, to which I might have clung, 
and was met by the descending wall of 
water. What happened after that was very 
confusing. I was beneath the water, suffo- 
cating and drowning. My feet were out 
from under me, and I was turning over 
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and over and being swept along I knew 
not where. Several times I collided against 
hard objects, once striking my right knee 
a terrible blow. Then the flood seemed 
suddenly to subside, and I was breathing 
the good air again. I had been swept 
against the galley and around the steerage 
companionway from the weather side into 
the lee scuppers. The pain from my hurt 
knee was agonizing. I could not put my 
weight on it, or at least I thought I could 
not put my weight on it; and I felt sure 
the leg was broken. But the cook was 
after me, shouting through the lee galley 
door: 

“’Ere, you! Don’t tyke all night about 
it! Where ’s the pot? Lost overboard ? 
Serve you bloody well right if yer neck 
was broke!”’ 

I managed to struggle to my feet. The 
great tea-pot was still in my hand. I 
limped to the galley and handed it to him. 
But he was consuming with indignation, 
real or feigned. 

“Gawd blime me if you ayn’t a slob. 
Wot ’re you good for, anyw’y, I ’d like to 
sknow. Eh? Wot ’re you good for, any- 

wy? Cawn’t even carry a bit of tea aft 
without losin’ it. Now I ’Il’ave to boil 
some more. 

- “An’ wot ’re you snifflin’ about?” he 
burst out at me with renewed rage. “’Cos 
you ’ve ’urt yer pore little leg, pore little 
mama’s darlin’ !”’ 

I was not sniffling, though my face 
might well have been drawn and twitching 
from the pain. But I called up all my reso- 
lution, set my teeth, and hobbled back 
and forth from galley to cabin, and cabin 
to galley, without further mishap. Two 
things I had acquired by my accident: an 
injured kneecap that went undressed and 
from which I suffered for weary months, 
and the name of “Hump,” which Wolf 
Larsen had called me from the poop. 
Thereafter, fore and aft, I was known by 
no other name, until the term became a 
part of my thought processes and I iden- 
tified it with myself, thought of myself as 
Hump, as though Hump were I and had 
always. been I. 

It was no easy task waiting on the cabin 
table, where sat Wolf Larsen, Johansen, 
and the six hunters. The cabin was small, 
to begin with, and to move around, as I 
was compelled to, was not made easier by 


the schooner’s violent pitching and wallow: * 
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ing. But what struck me most forcibly 
was the total lack of sympathy on the part 
of the men whom I served. I could feel 
my knee through my clothes swelling up 
to the size of an apple, and I was sick and 
faint from the pain of it. I could catch 
glimpses of my face, white and ghastly, 
distorted with pain, in the cabin mirror. 
All the men must have seen my condition, 
but not one spoke or took notice of me, 
till I was almost grateful to Wolf Larsen 
later on (I was washing the dishes) when 
he said: 

“Don’t let a little thing like that bother 
you. You ’ll get used to such things in 
time. It may cripple you some, but, all the 
same, you ’Il be learning to walk. That ’s 
what you call a paradox, is n’t it?” he 
added. 

He seemed pleased when I nodded my 
head with the customary “ Yes, sir.” 

“T suppose you know a bit about literary 
things? Eh? Good. I’ll have some talks 
with you sometime.” 

And then, taking no further account of 
me, he turned his back and went up on 
deck. 

That night, when I had finished an end- 
less amount of work, I was sent to sleep 
in the steerage, where I made up a spare 
bunk. I was glad to get out of the detes- 
table presence of the cook and to be off 
my feet. To my surprise, my clothes had 
dried on me, and there seemed no indi- 
cations of catching cold either from the 
last soaking or from the prolonged soaking 
after the foundering of the Martinez. 
Under ordinary circumstances, after all 
that I had undergone I should have been 
a fit subject for a funeral. 

But my knee was bothering me terribly. 
As well as I could make out, the kneecap 
seemed turned up on edge in the midst of 
the swelling. As I sat in my bunk ex- 
amining it (the six hunters were all in the 
steerage, smoking, and talking in loud 
voices), Henderson took a passing glance 
at it. 

“Looks nasty,” he commented. “Tie 
a rag around it, and it ’ll be all right.” 

That was all. And on the land I should 
have been lying on the broad of my back, 
with a surgeon attending me, and with 
strict injunctions to do nothing but rest. 
But I must do these men justice. Callous 
as they were to my suffering, they were 
equally callous to their own when anything 
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befell them. And this was due, I believe, 
first to habit and second to the fact that 
they were less sensitively organized. I 
really believe that a finely organized, high- 
strung man would suffer twice or thrice as 
much as they from a like injury. 

Tired as I was, exhausted in fact, I was 
prevented from sleeping by the pain in my 
knee. It was all I could do to keep from 
groaning aloud. At home I should un- 
doubtedly have given vent to my anguish, 
but this new and elemental environment 
seemed to call for a savage repression. 
Like the savage, the attitude of these men 
was stoical in great things, childish in little 
things. I remember, later in the voyage, 
seeing Kerfoot, another of the hunters, 
lose a finger by having it smashed to a 
jelly; and he did not even murmur or 
change the expression on his face. Yet I 
have seen the same man, time and again, 
fly into the most outrageous passion over 
a trifle. 

He was doing it now, vociferating, bel- 
lowing, waving his arms, and cursing like 
a fiend, and all because of a disagreement 
with another hunter as to whether a seal- 
pup knew instinctively how to swim. He 
held that it did; that it could swim the 
moment it was born. The other hunter, 
Latimer, a lean, Yankee-looking fellow, 
with shrewd, narrow-slitted eyes, held 
otherwise ; held that the seal-pup was born 
on the land for no other reason than that 
it could not swim; that its mother was 
compelled to teach it to swim, as birds were 
compelled to teach their nestlings how 
to fly. 

For the most part, the remaining four 
hunters leaned on the table or lay in their 
bunks and left the discussion to the two 
antagonists. But they were supremely 
interested, for every little while they ar- 
dently took sides, and sometimes all were 
talking at once, till their voices surged 
back and forth in waves of sound like 
mimic thunder-rolls in the confined space. 
Childish and immaterial as the topic was, 
the quality of their reasoning was still more 
childish and immaterial. In truth, there 
was very little reasoning or none at all. 
Their method was one of assertion, as- 
sumption, and denunciation. They proved 
that a seal-pup could swim or not swim at 
birth by stating the proposition very belli- 
cosely and then following it up with an 
attack on the opposing man’s judgment, 
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common sense, nationality, or past history. 
Rebuttal was similar in all respects. I have 
related this in order to show the mental 
caliber of the men with whom I was thrown 
in contact. Intellectually they were chil- 
dren, inhabiting the physical bodies of 
men. 

And they smoked, incessantly smoked, 
using a coarse, cheap, and offensive-smell- 
ing tobacco. The air was thick and murky 
with the smoke of it; and this, combined 
with the violent movement of the ship as 
she struggled through the storm, would 
surely have made me seasick had I been 
a victim to that malady. As it was, it made 
me quite squeamish, though this nausea 
might have been due to the pain of my 
leg and my exhaustion. 

As I lay there thinking, I naturally dwelt 
upon myself and my situation. It was un- 
paralleled, undreamed-of, that I, Hum- 
phrey Van Weyden, a scholar and a dilet- 
tante, if you please, in things artistic and 
literary, should be lying here on a Bering 
Sea seal-hunting schooner. Cabin-boy! I 
had never done any hard manual labor, 
or scullion labor, in my life. I had lived 
a placid, uneventful, sedentary existence 
all my days—the life of a scholar and a 
recluse on an assured and comfortable in- 
come. Violent life and athletic sports had 
never appealed to me. I had always been 
a bookworm; so my sisters and father had 
called me during my childhood. I had 
gone camping but once in my life, and 
then I left the party almost at its start and 
returned to the comforts and conveniences 
of a roof. And here I was, with dreary 
and endless vistas before me of table- 
setting, potato-peeling, and dish-washing. 
And I was not strong. The doctors had 
always said that I had a remarkable con- 
stitution, but I had never developed it or 
my body through exercise. My muscles 
were small and soft, like a woman’s, or so 
the doctors had said time and again in the 
course of their attempts to persuade me to 
go in for physical-culture fads. But I had 
preferred to use my head rather than my 
body; and here I was, in no fit condition 
for the rough life in prospect. 

These are merely a few of the things 
that went through my mind, and are related 
for the sake of vindicating in advance the 
weak and helpless réle I was destined to 
play. But I thought also of my mother 
and sisters, and pictured their grief. I was 
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among the missing dead of the Martinez 
disaster, an unrecovered body. I could see 
the head-lines in the papers, the fellows at 
the University Club and the Bibelot shak- 
ing their heads and saying, “ Poor chap!” 
And I could see Charley Furuseth, as I 
had said good-by to him that morning, 
lounging in a dressing-gown on the be-pil- 
lowed window-couch and delivering him- 
self of oracular and pessimistic epigrams. 

And all the while, rolling, plunging, 
climbing the moving mountains and fall- 
ing and wallowing in the foaming valleys, 
the schooner G/ost was fighting her way 
farther and farther into the heart of the 
Pacific—and I was on her. I could hear 
the wind above. It came to my ears as a 
muffled roar. Now and again feet stamped 
overhead. An endless creaking was going 
on all about me, the woodwork and the 
fittings groaning and squeaking and com- 
plaining in a thousand keys. The hunters 
were still arguing and roaring like some 
semi-human, amphibious breed. The air 
was filled with oaths and indecent ex- 
pressions. I could see their faces, flushed 
and angry, the brutality distorted and em- 
phasized by the sickly yellow of the sea- 
lamps, which rocked back and forth with 
the ship. Through the dim smoke-haze 
the bunks looked like the sleeping-dens of 
animals in a menagerie. Oilskins and sea- 
boots were hanging from the walls, and 
here and there rifles and shot-guns rested 
securely in the racks. It was a sea-fitting 
for the bucaneers and pirates of bygone 
years. My imagination ran riot, and still I 
could not sleep. And it was a long, long 
night, weary and dreary and long. 


V 


But my first night in the hunters’ steerage 
was also my last. Next day Johansen, the 
new mate, was routed from the cabin by 
Wolf Larsen and sent into the steerage to 
sleep thereafter, while I took possession of 
the tiny cabin state-room, which, on the 
first day of the voyage, had already had 
two occupants. The reason for this change 
was quickly learned by the hunters and 
became the cause of a deal of grumbling 
on their part. It seemed that Johansen, 
in his sleep, lived over each night the 
events of the day. His incessant talking 
and shouting and bellowing of orders had 
been too much for Wolf Larsen, who ac- 
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cordingly foisted the nuisance upon his 
hunters. 

After a sleepless night, I arose, weak 
and in agony, to hobble through my sec- 
ond day on the Ghost. Thomas Mugridge 
routed me out at half-past five, much in 
the fashion that Bill Sykes must have 
routed out his dog. But Mr. Mugridge’s 
brutality to me was paid back. in kind and 
with interest. The unnecessary noise he 
made (I had lain wide-eyed the whole 
night) must have awakened one of the 
hunters ; for a heavy shoe whizzed through 
the semi-darkness, and Mr. Mugridge, with 
a sharp howl of pain, humbly begged every- 
body’s pardon. Later on, in the galley, I 
noticed that his ear was bruised and 
swollen. It never went entirely back to its 
normal shape, and was called a “cauli- 
flower ear” by the sailors. 

The day was filled with miserable variety. 
I had taken my dried clothes down from 
the galley the night before, and the first 
thing I did was to exchange the cook’s 
garments for them. I looked for my purse. 
In addition to some small change (and I 
have a good memory for such things), it 
had contained one hundred and eighty-five 
dollars in gold and paper. The purse I 
found, but its contents, with the exception 
of the small silver, had been abstracted. I 
spoke to the cook about it, when I went 
on deck to take up my duties in the galley ; 
and though I had looked forward to a 
surly answer, I had not expected the bel- 
ligerent harangue that I received. 

“Look ’ere, ’Ump,” he began, a mali- 
cious light in his eyes and a snarl in his 
throat, “d’ ye want yer nose punched? If 
yer think I ’m a thief, just keep it to yer- 
self, or you ’ll find ’ow bloody well mis- 
tyken you are. Strike me blind if this ayn’t 
gratitude for yer! "Ere yer come, a pore 
mis’rable specimen of ’uman scum, an’ I 
tykes yer into my galley an’ treats yer 
’andsome, an’ this is wot I get for it. Nex’ 
time yer can go to ’ell, say I, an’ I’vea 
good mind to give yer what-for, anyw’y.” 

So saying, he put up his fists and started 
for me. To my eternal shame be it, I cow- 
ered away from the blow and ran out the 
galley door. What else was I to do? 
Force, nothing but force, obtained on this 
brute-ship. Moral suasion was a thing 
unknown. Picture it to yourself: a man 
of ordinary stature, slender of build and 
with weak, undeveloped muscles, who has 
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lived a peaceful, placid life, and is unused 
to violence of any sort—what could such 
a man possibly do? There was no more 
reason that I should stand and face these 
human beasts than that I should stand and 
face an infuriated bull. 

So I thought it out at the time, feeling 
the need for vindication, and desiring to 
be at peace with my conscience. But this 
vindication did not satisfy. Nor to this 
day can I permit my manhood to look 
back upon those events and feel entirely 
exonerated. The situation was something 
that really. exceeded rational formulas for 
conduct, and demanded more than the 
cold conclusions of reason. When viewed 
in the light of formal logic, there is not 
one thing of which to be ashamed, but, 
nevertheless, a shame rises within me at 
the recollection, and in the pride of my 
manhood I feel that my manhood has in 
unaccountable ways been smirched and 
sullied. 

All of which is neither here nor there. 
The speed with which I ran from the 
galley caused excruciating pain in my knee, 
and I sank down helplessly at the break 
of the poop. But the Cockney had not 
pursued me. 

“Look at ’im run! Look at ’im run!” 
I could hear him crying. “ An’ with a gyme 
leg at that! Come on back, you pore little 
mama’s darlin’! I won’t ’it yer; no, I 
won't.” 

I came back and went on with my work, 
and here the episode ended for the time, 
though further developments were yet to 
take place. I set the breakfast-table in the 
cabin, and at seven o’clock waited on the 
hunters and officers. The storm had evi- 
dently broken during the night, though a 
huge sea was still running and a stiff wind 
blowing. Sail had been made in the early 
watches, so that the GAos¢ was racing along 
under everything except the two topsails 
and the flying jib. These three sails, I 
gathered from the conversation, were to 
be set immediately after breakfast. I 
learned, also, that Wolf Larsen was anxious 
to make the most of the storm, which was 
driving him to the southwest, into that por- 
tion of the sea where he expected to pick 
up with the northeast trades. It was before 
this steady wind that he hoped to make 
the major portion of the run to Japan, 
curving south into the tropics and north 
again as he approached the coast of Asia. 
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After breakfast I had another unenviable 
experience. When I had finished washing 
the dishes, I cleaned the cabin stove and 
carried the ashes up on deck toempty them. 
Wolf Larsen and Henderson were standing 
near the wheel, deep in conversation. The 
sailor Johnson was steering. As I started 
toward the weather side, I saw him make a 
sudden motion with his head, which I mis- 
took for a token of recognition and good 
morning. In reality he was attempting to 
warn me to throw my ashes over the lee 
side. Unconscious of my blunder, I passed 
by Wolf Larsen and the hunter, and flung 
the ashes over the side to windward. The 
wind drove them back, and not only over 
me, but over Henderson and Wolf Larsen. 
The next instant the latter kicked me vio- 
lently, asa cur is kicked. I had not realized 
there could be so much pain in a kick. I 
reeled away from him and leaned against 
the cabin in a half-fainting condition. 
Everything was swimming before my eyes, 
and I turned sick. The nausea over- 
powered me, and I managed to crawl to 
the side in time to save the deck. But 
Wolf Larsen did not follow me up. Brush- 
ing the ashes from his clothes, he had re- 
sumed his conversation with Henderson. 
Johansen, who had seen the affair from 
the break of the poop, sent a couple of 
sailors aft to clean up the mess. 

Later in the morning I received a sur- 
prise of a totally different sort. Following 
the cook’s instructions, I had gone into 
Wolf Larsen’s state-room to put it to rights 
and make the bed. Against the wall, near 
the head of the bunk, was a rack filled 
with books. I glanced over them, noting 
with astonishment such names as Shak- 
spere, Tennyson, Poe, and De Quincey. 
There were scientific works, too, among 
which were represented men such as Tyn- 
dall, Proctor, and Darwin, and I remarked 
Bulfinch’s “ Age of Fable,” Shaw’s “ His- 
tory of English and American Literature,” 
and Johnson’s “ Natural History” in two 
large volumes. Then there were a number 
of grammars, such as Metcalf and Reed 
& Kellogg; and I smiled as I sawa copy 
of “The Dean’s English.” 

I could not reconcile these books with 
the man from what I had seen of him, and 
I wondered if he could possibly read them. 
But when I came to make the bed, I found, 
between the blankets, dropped apparently 
as he had sunk off to sleep, a complete 
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Browning. It was open at “In a Bal- 
cony,” and I noticed here and there pas- 
sages underlined in pencil. Further, letting 
drop the volume during a lurch of the ship, 
a sheet of paper fell out. It was scrawled 
over with geometrical diagrams and cal- 
culations of some sort. 

It was patent that this terrible man was 
no ignorant clod, such as one would inevi- 
tably suppose him to be from his exhibi- 
tions of brutality. At once he became an 
enigma. One side or the other of his na- 
ture was perfectly comprehensible, but 
both sides together were bewildering. I 
had already remarked that his language 
was excellent, marred with an occasional 
slight inaccuracy. Of course, in common 
speech with the sailors and hunters, it 
sometimes fairly bristled with errors, which 
was due to the vernacular itself; but in 
the few words he had held with me it had 
been clear and correct. 

This glimpse I had caught of his other 
side must have emboldened me, for I re- 
solved to speak to him about the money I 
had lost. 

“T have been robbed,” I said to him a 
little later, when I found him pacing up 
and down the poop alone. 

“Sir,” he corrected, not harshly, but 
sternly. 

“T have been robbed, sir,” I amended. 

“How did it happen ?”’ he asked. 

Then I told him the whole circum- 
stance: how my clothes had been left to 
dry in the galley, and how, later, I was 
nearly beaten by the cook when I men- 
tioned the matter. 

He smiled at my recital. 

“ Pickings,” he concluded; “Cooky’s 
pickings. And don’t you think your miser- 
able life worth the price? Besides, con- 
sider ita lesson. You'll learn in time how 
to take care of your money for yourself. 
I suppose, up to now, your lawyer has 
done it for you, or your business agent.” 

I could feel the quiet sneer through his 
words, but demanded, “ How can I get it 
back again?” 

“That ’s your lookout. You have n’t 
any lawyer or business agent now, so you ’Il 
have to depend on yourself. When you get 
a dollar, hang on to it. A man who leaves 
his money lying around the way you did 
deserves to lose it. Besides, you have 
sinned. You have no right to put tempta- 
tion in the way of your fellow-creatures. 
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You tempted Cooky, and he fell. You have 
placed his immortal soul in jeopardy. By 
the way, do you believe in the immortal 
soul?” 

His lids lifted lazily as he asked the 
question, and it seemed that the deeps were 
opening to me and that I was gazing into 
his soul. But it was an illusion. Far as it 
might have seemed, no man has ever seen 
very far into Wolf Larsen’s soul, or seen it 
at all; of this I am convinced. It was a 
very lonely soul, I was to learn, that never 
unmasked, though at rare moments it 
played at doing so. 

“T read immortality in your eyes,” I 
answered, dropping the “sir’””—an experi- 
ment, for I thought the intimacy of the 
conversation warranted it. 

He took no notice. “ By that, I take it, 
you see something that is alive, but that 
necessarily does not have to live forever.” 

“JT read more than that,’ I continued 
boldly. 

“Then you read consciousness. You 
read the consciousness of life that it is 
alive; but still no further away, no end- 
lessness of life.” 

How clearly he thought, and how well 
he expressed what he thought! From re- 
garding me curiously, he turned his head 
and glanced out over the leaden sea to 
windward. A bleakness came into his eyes, 
and the lines of his mouth grew severe and 
harsh. He was evidently in a pessimistic 
mood. 

“Then, to what end?” he demanded 
abruptly, turning back to me. “If I am 
immortal, why?” 

I halted. How could I explain my 
idealism to this man? How could I put 
into speech a something felt, a something 
like the strains of music heard in sleep, a 
something that convinced, yet transcended 
utterance ? 

“What do you believe, then?” I coun- 
tered. 

“T believe that life is a mess,” he an- 
swered promptly. “It is like yeast, a fer- 
ment, a thing that moves, and may move 
for a minute, an hour, a year, or a hundred 
years, but that in the end will cease to 
move. The big eat the little that they may 
continue to move; the strong eat the weak 
that they may retain their strength. The 
lucky eat the most and move the longest, 
that is all. What do you make of those 
things ?”’ 
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He swept his arm in an impatient ges- 
ture toward a number of the sailors who 
were working on some kind of rope-stuff 
amidships. 

“They move. So does the jellyfish 
move. They move in order to eat in order 
that they may keep moving. There you 
have it. They live for their belly’s sake, 
and the belly is for their sake. It ’s a 
circle ; you get nowhere. Neither do they. 
In the end they come to a standstill. They 
move no more. They are dead.” 

“They have dreams,” I interrupted ; 
“radiant, flashing dreams—” 

“Of grub,” he concluded sententiously. 

“And of more—”’ 

“Grub. Of a larger appetite and more 
luck in satisfying it.” His voice sounded 
harsh. There was no levity in it. “ For, 
look you, they dream of making lucky 
voyages which will bring them more money, 
of becoming the masters of ships, of finding 
fortunes—in short, of being in a better 
position for preying on their fellows, of 
having all night in, good grub, and some- 
body else to do the dirty work. You and 
I are just like them. There is no differ- 
ence, except that we have eaten more and 
better. I am eating them now, and you, 
too. But in the past you have eaten more 
than I have. You have slept in soft beds, 
and worn fine clothes, and eaten good 
meals. Who made those beds, and those 
clothes, and those meals? Not you. You 
never made anything in your own sweat. 
You live on an income which your father 
earned. You are like a frigate-bird swoop- 
ing down upon the boobies and robbing 
them of the fish they have caught. You 
are one with a crowd of men who have 
made what they call a government, who 
are masters of all the other men, and who 
eat the food the other men get and would 
like to eat themselves. You wear the warm 
clothes. They made the clothes, but they 
shiver in rags and ask you, or the lawyer 
or business agent who handles your money, 
for a job.” 

“ But that is beside the matter,” I cried. 

“Not at all.” He was speaking rapidly 
now, and his eyes were flashing. “It is 
piggishness, and it is life. Of what use or 
sense is an immortality of piggishness ? 
What is the end? What is it all about? 
You have made no food, yet the food you 
have eaten or wasted might have saved the 
lives of a score of wretches who made the 
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food, but did not eat it. What immortal 
end did you serve? Or did they? Con- 
sider yourself and me. What does your 
boasted immortality amount to when your 
life runs foul of mine? You would like to 
go back to the land, which is a favorable 
place for your kind of piggishness. It is a 
whim of mine to keep you aboard this 
ship, where my piggishness flourishes. And 
keep you I will. I may make or break 
you. You may die to-day, this week, or 
next month. I could kill you now, with a 
blow of my fist, for you are a miserable 
weakling. But if we are immortal, what is 
the reason for this? To be piggish as you 
and I have been all our lives does not seem 
to be just the thing for immortals to be 
doing. Again, what ’s it all about? Why 
have I kept you here?” 

“ Because you are stronger,” I managed 
to blurt out. . 

“But why stronger?” he went on at 
once with his perpetual queries. “ Because 
I am a bigger bit of the ferment than you. 
Don’t you see? Don’t you see?” 

“ But the hopelessness of it,”’ I protested. 

“T agree with you,” he answered. “Then 
why move at all, since moving is living ? 
Without moving and being part of the 


yeast there would be no hopelessness. But 
—and there it is—we want to live and 
move, though we have no reason to, be- 
cause it happens that it is the nature of 
life to live and move, to want to live and 
move. If it were not for this, life would 


be dead. It is because of this life that is 
in you that you dream of your immortality. 
The life that is in you is alive and wants 
to go on being alive forever. Bah! An 
eternity of piggishness!” 

He abruptly turned on his heel and 
started forward. He stopped at the break 
of the poop and called me to him. 

““By the way, how much was it that 
Cooky got away with?” he asked. 

“One hundred and eighty-five dollars, 
sir,” I answered. 

He nodded his head. A moment later, 
as I started down the companion-stairs to 
lay the table for dinner, I heard him loudly 
cursing some man amidships. 


VI 


By the following morning the storm had 
blown itself quite out, and the Ghost was 
rolling slightly on a calm sea without a 
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breath of wind. Occasional light airs were 
felt, however, and Wolf Larsen patrolled 
the poop constantly, his eyes ever search- 
ing the sea to the northeast, from which 
direction the great trade-wind must blow. 

The men are all on deck and busy pre- 
paring their various boats for the season’s 
hunting. There are seven boats aboard, 
the captain’s dinghy and the six which 
the hunters will use. Three, a hunter, a 
boat-puller, and a boat-steerer, compose 
a boat’s crew. On board the schooner the 
boat-pullers and -steerers are the crew. The 
hunters, too, are supposed to be in com- 
mand of the watches, subject always to 
the orders of Wolf Larsen. 

All this, and more, I have learned. The 
Ghost is considered the fastest schooner in 
both the San Francisco and Victoria fleets. 
In fact, she was once a private yacht, and 
was built for speed. Her lines and fittings, 
though I know nothing about such things, 
speak for themselves. Johnson was telling 
me about her in a short chat I had with 
him during yesterday’s second dog-watch. 
He spoke most enthusiastically, with the 
love for a fine craft such as some men feel 
for horses. He is greatly disgusted with 
the outlook, and I am given to understand 
that Wolf Larsen bears a very unsavory 
reputation among the sealing-captains. It 
was the Gost herself that lured Johnson 
into signing for the voyage, but he is 
already beginning to repent. 

As he told me, the Gost is an eighty-ton 
schooner of a remarkably fine model. Her 
beam, or width, is twenty-three feet, and 
her length a little over ninety feet. A lead 
keel of fabulous but unknown weight 
makes her very stable, while she carries an 
immense spread of canvas. From the deck 
to the truck of the maintopmast is some- 
thing over a hundred feet, while the fore- 
mast with its topmast is eight or ten feet 
shorter. I am giving these details so that 
the size of this little floating world which 
holds twenty-two men may be appreciated. 
It is a very little world, a mote, a speck, 
and I marvel that men should dare to ven- 
ture the sea on a contrivance so small and 
fragile. 

Wolf Larsen has also a reputation for 
reckless carrying on of sail. I overheard 
Henderson and another of the hunters, 
Standish, a Californian, talking about it. 
Two years ago he dismasted the Gost in 
a gale in Bering Sea, whereupon the present 
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masts were put in, which are stronger and 
heavier in every way. He is said to have 
remarked, when he put them in, that he 
preferred turning her over to losing the 
sticks. 

Every man aboard, with the exception 
of Johansen, who is rather overcome by 
his promotion, seems to have an excuse for 
having sailed on the Ghost. Half the men 
forward are deep-water sailors, and their 
excuse is that they did not know anything 
about her or her captain. And those who 
do know whisper that the hunters, while 
excellent shots, were so notorious for 
their quarrelsome and rascally proclivities 
that they could not sign on any decent 
schooner. 

I have made the acquaintance of an- 
other one of the crew. Louis he is called, 
a rotund and jovial-faced Nova Scotia 
Irishman, and a very sociable fellow, prone 
to talk as long as he can find a listener. | 
In the afternoon, while the cook was below 
asleep and I was peeling the everlasting 
potatoes, Louis dropped into the galley 
fora “yarn.” His excuse for being aboard 
was that he was drunk when he signed. He 
assured me again and again that it was 
the last thing in the world he would dream 
of doing inasober moment. It seems that 
he has been seal-hunting regularly each 
season for a dozen years, and is accounted 
one of the two or three very best boat- 
steerers in both fleets. 

“ Ah, my boy,” —he shook his head omi- 
nously at me, —“’t is the worst schooner ye 
could iv selected; nor were ye drunk at 
the time, as was I. ’T is sealin’ is the 
sailor’s paradise—on other ships than this. 
The mate was the first, but, mark me words, 
there ’ll be more dead men before the trip 
is done with. Hist, now, between you an’ 
meself an’ the stanchion there, this Wolf 
Larsen is a regular devil, an’ the Ghost? ’ll 
be a hell-ship like she ’s always be’n since 
he had hold iv her. Don’t I know? Don’t 
I know? Don’t I remember him in Hako- 
date two years gone, when he had a row 
an’ shot four iv hismen ? Wasn't I a-layin’ 
on the Zmma Z., not three hundred yards 
away? An’ there was a man the same 
year he killed with a blow iv his fist. Yes, 
sir, killed ’im dead-oh. His head must iv 
smashed like an egg-shell. ’T is the beast 
he is, this Wolf Larsen—the great big 
beast mentioned iv in Revelations; an’ no 
good end will he ever come to. But I ’ve 














said nothin’ to ye, mind ye; I ’ve whis- 
pered never a word; for old fat Louis ’ll 
live the voyage out, if the last mother’s 
son of yez go to the fishes. 

“Wolf Larsen!” he snorted a moment 
later. “ Listen to the word, will ye! Wolf 
—’tis what he is. He’s not black-hearted, 
like some men. ’T is no heart he has at 
all. Wolf, just wolf, ’t is what he is. D’ ye 
wonder he ’s well named?” 

“ But if he is so well known for what he 
is,” I queried, “how is it that he can get 
men to ship with him?” 

“An’ how is it ye can get men to do 
annything on God’s earth an’ sea?” Louis 
demanded with Celtic fire. “How d’ ye 
find me aboard if ’t was n’t that I was 
drunk as a pig when I put me name down? 
There ’s them that can’t sail with better 
men, like the hunters, an’ them that don’t 
know, like the poor devils of wind-jammers 
for’ard there. But they ’ll come to it, 
they ‘Il come to it, an’ be sorry the day 
they was born. I could weep for the poor 
creatures, did I but forget poor old fat 
Louis and the troubles before him. But 
’t is not a whisper I ’ve dropped; mind ye, 
not a whisper. 

“Them hunters is the wicked boys,” he 
broke forth again, for he suffered from a 
constitutional plethora of speech. “ But 
wait till they get to cuttin’ up iv jinks an’ 
rowin’ round, He ’s the boy ’ll fix ’em. 
’T is him that ’ll put the fear of God in 
their rotten black hearts. Look at that 
hunter iv mine, Horner. ‘Jock’ Horner 
they call him, so quiet-like an’ easy-goin’ ; 
soft-spoken as a girl, till ye ’d think butter 
would n’t melt in the mouth iv him. Did n’t 
he kill his boat-steerer last year? ’T was 
called a sad accident, but I met the boat- 
puller in Yokohama, an’ the straight iv it 
was given me. An’ there ’s Smoke, the 
black little devil—did n’t the Roosians have 
him for three years in the salt-mines of 
Siberia for poachin’ on Copper Island, 
which is a Roosian preserve? Shackled 
he was, hand an’ foot, with his mate. An’ 
did n’t they have words or a ruction of 
some kind? For ’t was the other fellow 
Smoke sent up in the buckets to the top 
of the mine; an’ a piece at a time he 
went up, a leg to-day, an’ to-morrow an 
arm, the next day the head, an’ so on.” 

“But you can’t mean it!” I cried out, 
overcome with the horror of it. 

“Mean what?” he demanded, quick as 
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a flash. “’T is nothin’ I ’ve said. Deef I 
am, an’ dumb, as ye should be for the sake 
iv your mother; an’ never once have I 
opened me lips but to say fine things iv 
them an’ him, God curse his soul! an’ may 
he rot in purgatory ten thousand years, 
an’ then go down to the last an’ deepest 
hell iv all!” 

Johnson, the man who had chafed me 
raw when I first came aboard, seemed the 
least equivocal of the men for’ard or aft. 
In fact, there was nothing equivocal about 
him. One was struck at once by his straight- 
forwardness and manliness, which, in turn, 
were tempered by a modesty which might 
be mistaken for timidity. But timid he 
was not. He seemed rather to have the 
courage of his convictions, the certitude 
of his manhood. It was this that made him 
protest, at the beginning of our acquain- 
tance, against being called Yonson. And 
upon this and him Louis passed judgment 
and prophecy. 

“*T is a fine chap, that squarehead John- 
son we ’ve for’ard with us,” he said. “The 
best sailorman in the fo’c’s’le. He ’s my 
boat-puller. But it’s to trouble he ’Il come 
with Wolf Larsen, as the sparks fly upward. 
It’s meself that knows. I can see it brewin’ 
an’ comin’ up like a storm in the sky. I’ve 
talked to him like a brother, but it ’s little 
he sees in takin’ in his lights or flyin’ false 
signals. He grumbles out when things 
don’t go to suit him, an’ there’ll be always 
some telltale carryin’ word iv it aft to the 
Wolf. The Wolf is strong, an’ it’s the 
way of a wolf to hate strength, an’ strength 
it is he ’ll see in Johnson—no knucklin’ 
under, an’ a ‘Yes, sir; thank ye kindly, 
sir,’ for a curse or a blow. Oh, she ’s 
a-comin’! She ’s a-comin’! An’ God 
knows where I ’ll get another boat-puller. 
What does the fool up an’ say, when the 
Old Man calls him Yonson, but ‘Me name 
is Johnson, sir,’ an’ then spells it out, letter 
for letter. Ye should iv seen the Old Man’s 
face! I thought he ’d let drive at him on 
the spot. He did n’t, but he will, an’ he ’ll 
break that squarehead’s heart, or it’s little 
I know iv the ways iv men on the ships iv 
the sea.” 

Thomas Mugridge is becoming unen- 
durable. I am compelled to mister him 
and to sir him with every speech. One 
reason for this is that Wolf Larsen seems 
to have taken a fancy to him. It is an 
unprecedented thing, I take it, for a cap- 
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tain to be chummy with the cook, but this 
is certainly what Wolf Larsen is doing. 
Two or three times he put his head into 
the galley and chaffed Mugridge good- 
naturedly, and once, this afternoon, he 
stood by the break of the poop and chatted 
with him for fully fifteen minutes. When 
it was over, and Mugridge was back in the 
galley, he became greasily radiant and 
went about his work humming Coster songs 
in a nerve-racking and discordant falsetto. 

“TI always get along with the officers,” 
he remarked to me in a confidential tone. 
“T know the w’y, I do, to myke myself 
uppreci-yted. There was my last skipper 
—w’y, I thought nothin’ of droppin’ down 
in che cabin for a little chat an’ a friendly 
glass. ‘Mugridge,’ says ’e to me, ‘Mug- 
ridge,’ says ’e, ‘you ’ve missed yer vocy- 
tion.” ‘An’ ’ow ’s that?’ says I. ‘Yer 
should ’a’ been born a gentleman, an’ never 
’ad to work for yer livin’.’ God strike me 
dead, ’Ump, if that ayn’t wot ’e says, an’ 
me a-sittin’ there in ’is own cabin, jolly- 
like an’ comfortable, a-smokin’ ’is cigars 
an’ drinkin’ ’is rum.” 

This chitter-chatter drove me to dis- 
traction. I never heard a voice I hated 
so. His oily, insinuating tones, his greasy 
smile, and his monstrous self-conceit 
grated on my nerves till sometimes I was 
all in a tremble. Positively he was the 
most disgusting and: loathsome person I 
have ever met. The filth of his cooking 
was indescribable ; and as he cooked every- 
thing that was eaten aboard, I was com- 
pelled to select with great circumspection 
what I ate, choosing from the least dirty 
of his concoctions. 

My hands bothered me a great deal, 
unused as they were to work. The nails 
were discolored and black, while the skin 
was already grained with dirt which even 
a scrubbing-brush could not remove. Then 
blisters came, in a painful and never-end- 
ing procession, and I had a great burn on 
my forearm, acquired by losing my balance 
in a roll of the ship and pitching against 
the galley stove. Nor was my knee any 
better. The swelling had not gone down, 
and the cap was still up on edge. Hobbling 
about on it from morning to night was not 
helping it any. What I needed was rest, 
if it were ever to get well. 

Rest! I never before knew the meaning 
of the word. I had been resting all my 
life and did not know it. But now could 
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I sit still for one half-hour and do nothing, 
not even think, it would be the most plea- 
surable thing in the world. But it is a 
revelation, on the other hand. I shall be 
able to appreciate the lives of the working- 
people hereafter. I did not dream that 
work was so terrible a thing. From half- 
past five in the morning till ten o’clock at 
night I am everybody’s slave, with not one 
moment io myself except such as I can 
steal near the end of the second dog-watch. 
Let me pause for a minute to look out over 
the sea sparkling in the sun, or to gaze at 
a sailor going aloft to the gaff topsails or 
running out the bowsprit, and I am sure 
to hear thehateful voice, “’Ere, you,’ Ump! 
No sodgerin’! I ’ve got my peepers on 
yer.” ‘ 

There are signs of rampant bad temper 
in the steerage, and the gossip is going 
around that Smoke and Henderson have 
had a fight. Henderson seems the best of 
the hunters, a slow-going fellow and hard 
to rouse; but roused he must have been, 
for Smoke had a bruised and discolored 
eye and looked particularly vicious when 
he came into the cabin for supper. 

A cruel thing happened just before 
supper, indicative of the callousness and 
brutishness of these men. There is one 
green hand in the crew, Harrison by name, 
a clumsy-looking country boy, mastered, 
I imagine, by the spirit of adventure, and 
making his first voyage. In the light, baf- 
fling airs, the schooner has been tacking 
about a great deal, at which times the sails 
pass from one side to the other, and a man 
is sent aloft to shift over the fore-gaff top- 
sail. 

In some way, when Harrison was 
aloft, the sheet jammed in the block 
through which it runs at the end of the 
gaff. As I understood it, there were two 
ways of getting it cleared—first, by lower- 
ing the foresail, which was comparatively 
easy and without danger; and, second, by 
climbing out on the peak-halyards to the 
end of the gaff itself, a very hazardous 
performance. 

Johansen called out to Harrison to go 
out on the halyards. It was patent to every- 
body that the boy was afraid. And well 
he might be, eighty feet above the deck, 
to trust himself on those thin and jerking 
ropes. Had there been a steady breeze it 
would not have been so bad, but the Ghos? 
was rolling emptily in a long sea, and with 
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each roll the canvas flapped and boomed 
and the halyards slacked and jerked taut. 
They were capable of snapping a man off 
like a fly from a whip-lash. 

Harrison heard the order and under- 
stood what was demanded of him, but hesi- 
tated. It was probably the first time in 
his life he had been aloft. Johansen, who 
had caught the contagion of Wolf Larsen’s 
masterfulness, burst out with a volley of 
abuse and curses. 

“That ’ll do, Johansen!” Wolf Larsen 
said brusquely. “I Il have you know that 
I do the swearing on this ship. If I need 
your assistance, I ’Il call you in.” 

“Yes, sir,” the mate acknowledged sub- 
missively. 

In the meantime Harrison had started 
out on the halyards. I was looking up from 
the galley door, and I could see him trem- 
bling in every limb as with ague. He pro- 
ceeded very slowly and cautiously, an inch 
at a time. Outlined against the clear blue 
of the sky, he had the appearance of an 
enormous spider crawling along the tracery 
of its web. 

It was a slightly uphill climb, for the 
foresail peaked high; and the halyards, 
running through various blocks on the gaff 
and mast, gave him separate holds for 
hands and feet. But the trouble lay in 
that the wind was not strong enough or 
steady enough to keep the sail full. When 
he washalf-way out, the Ghost took a long 
roll to windward and back again into the 
hollow between two seas. Harrison ceased 
his progress and held on tightly. Eighty 
feet beneath I could see the agonized 
strain of his muscles as he gripped for very 
life. 

The sail emptied and the gaff swung 
amidships. The halyards slackened, and, 
though it all happened very quickly, I could 
see them sag beneath the weight. of his 
body. Then the gaff swung to the side 
with an abrupt swiftness, the great sail 
boomed like a cannon, and the three rows 
of reef-points slatted against the canvas 
like a volley of rifles. Harrison, clinging 
on, made the giddy rush through the air. 
This rush ceased abruptly. The halyards 
became instantly taut. It was the snap of 
the whip. His clutch was broken. One 
hand was torn loose from its hold. The 
other lingered desperately for a moment, 
and followed. His body pitched out and 
down, but in some way he managed to 


save himself with his legs. He was hang- 
ing by them, head downward. A quick 
effort brought his hands up to the halyards 
again; but he was a long time regaining 
his former position, where he hung, a piti- 
able object. 

“T’ll bet he has no appetite for supper,”’ 
I heard Wolf Larsen’s voice, which came 
to me from around the caner of the gal- 
ley. “Look at his gills.” 

In truth Harrison was very sick, as a 
person is seasick; and for a long time he 
clung to his precarious perch without at- 
tempting to move. Johansen, however, 
continued violently to urge him on to the 
completion of his task. . 

“Tt is a shame,” I heard Johnson gro’..1- 
ing in painfully slow and correct English: 
He was standing by the main rigging, a few 
feet away from me. “The boy is willing 
enough. He will learn if he has a chance. 
But this is—” He paused a while, for the 
word “murder” was his final judgment. 

“ Hist, will ye!” Louis whispered to him. 
“For the love iv your mother, hold your 
mouth!” 

But Johnson, looking on, still continued 
his grumbling. 

“Look here,’—the hunter Standish 
spoke to Wolf Larsen, —“ that ’s my boat- 
puller, and I don’t want to lose him.” 

“That ’s all right, Standish,” was the 
reply. “ He’s your boat-puller when you’ve 
got him in the boat, but he’s my sailor 
when I have him aboard, and I’ll do what 
I well please with him.” 

“But that ’s no reason—”’ Standish be- 
gan in a torrent of speech. 

“That ’ll do; easy as she goes,” Wolf 
Larsen counseled back. “I ’ve told you 
what ’s what, and let it stop at that. The 
man ’s mine, and I ’ll make soup of him 
and eat it if I want to.” 

There was an angry gleam in the hunt- 
er’s eye, but he turned on his heel and 
entered the steerage companionway, where 
he remained, looking upward. All hands 
were on deck now, and all eyes were aloft, 
where a human life was at grapples with 
death. The callousness of these men, to 
whom industrial organization gave control 
of the lives of other men, was appalling. 
I, who had lived out of the whirl of the 
world, had never dreamed that its work 
was carried on in such fashion. Life had 
always seemed a peculiarly sacred thing; 
but here it counted for nothing, was a 
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cipher in the arithmetic of commerce. I 
must say, however, that the sailors them- 
selves were sympathetic, as instance the 
case of Johnson; but the masters (the 
hunters and the captain) were heartlessly 
indifferent. Even the protest of Standish 
arose out of the fact that he did not wish 
to lose his boat-puller. Had it been some 
other hunter’s {oat-puller, he, like them, 
would have been no more than amused. 

But to return to Harrison. It took Johan- 
sen, insulting and reviling the poor wretch, 
fully ten minutes to get him started again. 
A little later he made the end of the gaff, 
where, astride the spar itself, he had a 
better chance for holding on. He cleared 
the*sheet, and was free to return, slightly 
townhill now, along the halyards to the 
mast. But he had lost his nerve. Unsafe 
as was his present position, he was loath to 
forsake it for the more unsafe position on 
the halyards. 

He looked along the airy path he must 
traverse, and then down to the deck. His 
eyes were wide and staring, and he was 


trembling violently. I had never seen fear * 


so strongly stamped upon a human face. 
Johansen called vainly for him to come 
down. At any moment he was liable to 
be snapped off the gaff, but he was helpless 
with fright. Wolf Larsen, walking up and 
down with Smoke and in conversation, 
took no more notice of him, though he 
cried sharply, once, to the man at the 
wheel : 

“You ’re off your course, my man! Be 
careful, unless you ’re looking for trouble.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” the helmsman responded, 
putting a couple of spokes down. 

He had been guilty of running the Ghos?# 
several points off her course, in order that 
what little wind there was should fill the 
foresail and hold it steady. He had striven 
to help the unfortunate Harrison at the 
risk of incurring Wolf Larsen’s anger. 

The time went by, and the suspense, to 
me, was terrible. Thomas Mugridge, on 
the other hand, considered it a laughable 
affair, and was continually bobbing his 
head out of the galley door to make jocose 
remarks. How I hated him! And how 
my hatred for him grew and grew, during 
that fearful time, to cyclopean dimensions! 
For the first time in my life I experienced 
the desire to murder—“ saw red,” as some 
of our picturesque writers phrase it. Life 
in general might still be sacred, but life in 
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the particular case of Thomas Mugridge 
had become very profane indeed. I was 
frightened when I became conscious that 
I was seeing red, and the thought flashed 
through my mind: Was I, too, becoming 
tainted by the brutality of my environ- 
ment ?—I, who even in the most flagrant 
crimes had denied the justice and righteous- 
ness of capital punishment. 

Fully half an hour went by, and then I 
saw Johnson and Louis in some sort of 
altercation. It ended with Johnson fling- 
ing off Louis’s detaining arm and starting 
forward. He crossed the deck, sprang into 
the fore rigging, and bégan to climb. But 
the quick eye of Wolf Larsen caught him. 

“Here, you, what are you up to?” he 
cried. 

Johnson’s ascent was arrested. He 
looked his captain in the eyes and replied 
slowly : ‘ 

“T am going to get that boy down.” 

“You ’ll get down out of that rigging, 
and lively about it! D’ ye hear! 
Get down!” 

Johnson hesitated, but the long years of 
obedience to the masters of ships over- 
powered him, and he dropped sullenly to 
the deck and went on forward. 

At half after five I went below to set the 
cabin table ; but I hardly knew what I did, 
for my eyes and brain were filled with the 
vision of a man, white-faced and trembling, 
comically, like a bug, clinging to the thrash- 
ing gaff. At six o’clock, when I served 
supper, going on deck to get the food from 
the galley, I saw Harrison, still in the same 
position. The conversation at the table was 
of other things. Nobody seemed interested 
in the wantonly imperiled life. But, mak- 
ing an extra trip to the galley a little later, 
I was gladdened by the sight of Harrison 
staggering weakly from the rigging to the 
forecastle scuttle. He had finally sum- 
moned the courage to descend. 

Before closing this incident, I must give 
a scrap of conversation I had with Wolf 
Larsen in the cabin, while I was washing 
the dishes. 

“ You were looking squeamish this after- 
noon,” he began. “ What was the matter ?” 

I could see that he knew what had made 
me possibly as sick as Harrison, that he 
was trying to draw me, and I answered: 
“It was because of the brutal treatment of 
that boy.” 

He gave a short laugh. “ Like seasick- 























ness, I suppose. Some men are subject to 
it, and others are not.” 

“Not so,” I objected. 

“Just so,” he went on. “The earth is as 
full of brutality as the sea is full of motion. 
And some men are made sick by the one, 
and some by the other. That ’s the only 
reason.” 

“But you who make a mock of human 
life, don’t you place any value upon it 
whatever ?” I demanded. 

“Value? What value?” He looked at 
me, and though his eyes were steady and 
motionless, there seemed a cynical smile 
in them. “What kind of value? How do 
you measure it? Who values it?” 

“T do,” I made answer. 

“Then what is it worth to you? Another 
man’s life, I mean. Come, now, what is it 
worth ?” 

The value of life? How could I put a 
tangible value upon it? Somehow I, who 
have always had expression, lacked expres- 
sion when with Wolf Larsen. I have since 
determined that a part of it was due to the 
man’s personality, but that the greater part 
was due to his totally different outlook. 
Unlike other materialists I had met, and 
with whom I had something in common 
to start on, I had nothing in common with 
him. Perhaps, also, it was the elemental 
simplicity of his mind that baffled me. He 
drove so directly to the core of the matter, 
divesting a question always of all super- 
fluous details, and with such an air of final- 
ity, that I seemed to find myself struggling 
in deep water with no footing under me. 
Value of life? How could I answer the 
question on the spur of the moment? The 
sacredness of life I had accepted as axio- 
matic. That it was intrinsically valuable 
was a truism I had never questioned. But 
when he challenged the truism I was 
speechless. 

“We were talking about this yesterday,” 
he said. “I held that life was a ferment, 
a yeasty something which devoured life 
that it might live, and that living was 
merely successful piggishness. Why, if 
there is anything in supply and demand, 
life is the cheapest thing in the world. 
There is only so much water, so much 
earth, so much air; but the life that is de- 
manding to be born is limitless. Nature is 
a spendthrift. Look at the fish and their 
millions of eggs. For that matter, look at 
you and me. In our loins are the possi- 
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bilities of millions of lives. Could we but 
find time and opportunity and utilize the 
last bit and every bit of the unborn life 
that is in us, we could become the fathers 
of nations and populate continents. Life? 
Bah! It has no value. Of cheap things it 
is the cheapest. Everywhere it goes beg- 
ging. Nature spills it out with a lavish 
hand. Where there is room for one life, 
she sows a thousand lives, and it ’s life eat 
life till the strongest and most piggish life 
is left.” 

“You have read Darwin,” I said. “ But 
you read him misunderstandingly when 
you conclude that the struggle for existence 
sanctions your wanton destruction of life.’’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ You know 
you only mean that in relation to human 
life, for of the flesh and the fowl and the 
fish you destroy as much as I or any other 
man. And human life is in no wise differ- 
ent, though you feel it is and think that 
you reason why it is. Why should I be 
parsimonious with this life which is cheap 
and without value? There are more sailors 
than there are ships on the sea for them, 
more workers than there are factories or 
machines for them. Why, you who live 
on the land know that you house your 
poor people in the slums of cities and loose 
famine and pestilence upon them, and that 
there still remain more poor people, dying 
for want of a crust of bread and a bit of 
meat (which is life destroyed), than you 
know what to do with. Have you ever 
seen the London dockers fighting like wild 
beasts for a chance to work?” 

He started for the companion-stairs, but 
turned his head for a final word. “Do you 
know, the only value life has is what life 
puts upon itself; and it is of course over- 
estimated, since it is of necessity prejudiced 
in its own favor. Take that man I had 
aloft. He held on as if he were a precious 
thing, a treasure beyond diamonds or ru- 
bies. To you? No. To me? Not at all. 
To himself, yes. But I do not accept his 
estimate. He sadly overrates himself. 
There is plenty more life demanding to be 
born. Had he fallen and dripped his brains 
upon the deck like honey from the comb, 
there would have been no loss to the world. 
He was worth nothing to the world. The 
supply is too large. To himself only was 
he of value, and to show how fictitious 
even this value was, being dead, he is un- 
conscious that he has lost himself. He 
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alone rated himself beyond diamonds and 
rubies. Diamonds and rubies are gone, 
spread out on the deck to be washed away 
by a bucket of sea-water, and he does not 
even know that the diamonds and rubies 
are gone. He does not lose anything, for 
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with the loss of himself he loses the know- 
ledge of loss. Don’t you see? And what 
have you to say?” 

“That you are at least consistent,” was 
all I could say, and I went on washing the 
dishes. 


(To be continued) 
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re wall it all happened I am not 
Ae fe ) quite certain, but it was Mar- 
% Y rie’s birthday, I believe, and 
Sy) as her father’s oldest and near- 
# est friend, Billie Joggles natu- 
rally would have his way. The bachelor 
was radiant when he drove up. Marjorie, 
as might be expected, was in a clean little 
dressed-up flutter, and when the cab 
trundled off down the pavement, there was 
a black sash about that little girl’s white 
furbelowy gown. 

How they turned the corner and went 
by the smiling ladies in the victoria ; how 
Marjorie leaned far out and said, “How 
d’ ye do, Peter ?” very sweetly, to the ash- 
man’s little boy, just as though she were 
not ina hansom at all; how Joggles bowed 
gravely to an elderly gentleman going into 
a club, and how the elderly gentleman 
turned on the steps and kept looking and 
looking ; and how at last they got to Ge- 
rard’s and stepped out on the walk, all 
stately like a king and queen, and had the 
hansom wait—wait, mind you, outside! — 
but what is the use of talking? It is just 
as Marjorie herself said to another little 

irl: 

“Oh, Janey, you have to ée there, to 
know!” 

Then, too, there is no place to eat in 
quite like a real café when you are a little 
girl. Think of the nice little round tables 
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to choose from! And the nice cozy little 
arm-chairs! And the otherpeople, all kinds, 
eating and drinking, and noticing that you 
are there! 


And the card you order from, 


anything you like—’m-m! And the waiters 
stepping about so prettily and saying, “ Yes, 
ma’am,” and “ How many lumps, please ?” 
and bringing you things on a silver salver 
just as if you were really the most impor- 
tant sort of personage! Oh, there is no- 
thing to compare with it in the whole 
round, eating world! 

Well, Marjorie remembered her manners 
and did not leave her spoon in her cup, or 
anything at all. First, when they were 
seated Joggles said: 

“Now what shall we have, Miss Mar- 
jorie?” 

“ Miss Marjorie!” 

“Quite proper, I assure you, my dear: 
Marjorie at home, Miss Marjorie out in 
the cold world. And oh, by the way, we 
must n’t let the waiter know that we ’re 
engaged, you know.” 

“But we ’re only play-engaged, Mr. 
Joggles.” 

“’Sh! Nota word! He comes!” 

Still and proper stood the waiter—a 
young auburn waiter, with a napkin over 
one arm. 

“Oysters come first—when they do 
come,” murmured the bachelor. 

“Oh, Mr. Joggles, I just love fried. 
Don’t you?” 

“T dote on fried.” 

“They ’re so slickery other ways, Mr. 
Joggles.” 

“The very word—slickery,” agreed the 
bachelor. “ Waiter, fried.’ 

When the waiter had gone, Marjorie, 
with just half a glance to see that no one 














was looking, leaned forward appealingly. 
A whisper : 

“Mr. Joggles.” 

Another : 

“What?” . 

“Mr. Joggles, there ’s a black speck on 
the side of your nose.” 


“Gracious! On this side?” 

“No, the other. Lower down.” 

“Thanks. Is it off now?” 

“No, it won’t rub at all. But I think— 
I think, Mr. Joggles, if you would use a 
little—” : 

“’Sh! Yes. Byallmeans. Isit gone?” 

“All gone. Do you know, Mr. Jog- 
gles, you look awfully nice in a dress-suit.” 

[Ee lt 

“Tt makes you look younger, some- 
how.” 

“ By Jove! that’s good. I ’ll never wear 
anything but a dress-suit as long as I—”’ 

“Oh, no, Mr. Joggles. They never 
wear them except nights, you know, after 
six.” 

“Oh, don’t they, though? Well, that ’s 
unkind. Can’t I look young before six, 
if I want to? Am I to look old all day 
long just because a lot of people—” 

“But they would laugh at you.” 

“So they would.” 

“And you don’t look dreadfully old, 
even daytimes, Mr. Joggles.” 

“Don’t 1?” 

“No, only just medium, you know.” 

“ Ah, I see—only just medium.” 

“You must n’t mind, Mr. Joggles.”’ 

“ Dear, dear, no.” 

“And I like medium-old people, any- 
way, Mr. Joggles.” 

“Why, of course you do. 
after oysters, my dear?” 

“Have they any pork chops, do you 
think, Mr. Joggles? I just love pork 
chops.” 

“’M—yes. Pork chops. Well, now you 
see—I thought—being out to dinner, you 
know, and having on our best clothes—I 
thought a nice fat little chicken would go 
rather well. That is, of course, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Oh, Mr. Joggles, may we?” 

“Oh, little girl, we may. I think we 
may safely venture that, my dear. Waiter, 
a nice fat little chicken, just big enough 
for the princess and myself.” 

“Oh, Mr. Joggles, he Il think I ama 
princess.” 


But what 
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“Capital! The very thing! And I ‘ll 
be a general. Call me General.” 

But the little girl leaned forward and 
said earnestly, in a hushed voice: 

“Do you know, Mr. Joggles, I believe 
those ladies at the next table are listening 
to every word we say!”’ 

“Are they, though? Then let us show 
them a thing or two. Let us be brilliant. 
Let us scintillate. Ahem! My dear Prin- 
cess, in your sunny clime, home of the 
succulent olive—” 

“Oh, Mr. Joggles!” 

“’Sh! General—General, my dear. 
You forget. But apropos—speaking of 
scintillating, my dear Princess, what is 
your opinion of polliwogs ?” 

“ Those toad-things, Mr. Joggles?” 

“ Precisely —those toad-things.” 

“T don’t think I should care for them 
at all, Mr. Joggles—especially in the 
dark.” 

“Nor I, Princess. Oh, certainly not in 
the dark. But is there not something irre- 
sistibly fetching about their long, billowy 
tails?” 

“Well—I don’t much care for wrig- 
gly things. (Mr. Joggles, they ’re listening 
now!’’) 

“ But, on the other hand, my dear Prin- 
cess, you won’t deny that Schopenhauer 
has certain points in his favor.” 

“Oh, I know. You mean the beer-man! 
He comes Tuesdays and Saturdays, and 
waddles dreadfully. Do all beer-men 
waddle, Mr.— (Oh, dear! Mr. Joggles, 
they ’re laughing at us, I do believe!’’) 

“Let them. Whocares? Doubtless they 
are anarchists. Don’t deign to glance at 
them, my dear Princess. Here comes our 
chicken. But do you know, my dear, you 
don’t say General at all.” 

-“ But you ’re not a general, Mr. Joggles.’ 

“Well, lots of generals are n’t, my dear. 
Gracious, what a—slickery chap this bird 
is. Do you prefer light meat or dark?” 

“T like a drumstick and a—tail.” 

“A tail. Well, that ’s lucky, for there 
seems to be only one. Remarkable bird. 
Suppose—if you don’t mind—suppose we 
begin this carving, then, at a tail.” 

“Tt ’s sliding, Mr. Joggles!” 

“So it is. D—darling, there it goes! 
Confound it all—right on the nice new 
table-cloth! Could n’t you hold that side 
there—just kind of press against it— with 
your fork—don’t you think—till I—” 
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“It’s very hard, is n’t it, Mr. Joggles?” 
“Very. You see—if I only knew—” 
“Maybe the waiter does, Mr. Joggles. 
He looks as if he knew.” 

“Yes, he does look—intelligent, does n’t 
he? It’s no laughing matter, though, I 
can tell him that.” 

“Shall I carve it, sir?” said the waiter. 

“No, get—yes. Yes, I really think you 
might as well. This knife—thanks. Thanks 
awfully.” 

“Oh, dear, you ’re quite red, Mr. 
Joggles.” 

“Tam. That beastly knife ’s as dull as 
a fence-rail.” 

“ He does it very well, though, does n’t 
he, Mr. Joggles, for so young a man?” 

“Yes; yes, pretty well—pretty well for 
a young reddish kind of man. He’s used 
to the knife, you see. Now I never saw 
that knife before in my life,.and you take 
a strange knife like that, and a strange 
bird, too—shall we say olives or celery?” 

“Qh, olives, Mr. Joggles. I just love to 
suck the pits—don’t you? Do you sup- 
pose real princesses ever suck olive pits, 
Mr. Joggles?” 

“Of course they do, when nobody ’s 
looking. Trouble is, though, somebody 
nearly always 7s looking when you ’re a 
princess. You have to be very careful, so 
I ’m told.” 

“ There ’s a lady looks like a princess, 
Mr. Joggles.” 

“Where?” 

“Over there by the mirror—the one in 
golden hair.” 

“In golden hair. Very neat, Princess, 
if you but knew. Um—well, now, I don’t 
think I should call her a princess, exactly, 
though she does look something like one, 
if you squint your eyes.” 

“ But her hair is princessy, Mr. Joggles.” 

“Y-es, kind of princessy; but not quite 
the right shade. There are several shades, 
you know: the princessy shade and the— 
deadly nightshade, you know. I think 
hers is—” 

“Dyed, Mr. Joggles?”’ 

“Well, I should n’t say it right out; but 
they do, sometimes.” 

“Yes, that’s so. What color of hair do 
you like best, Mr. Joggles?” 

“T like brown—a kind of goldeny 
brown.” 

“ Lighter than mine?” 
“No, I should n’t say lighter.” 
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“ Darker ?” 

“Oh, no, not darker at all.” 

“ And what color of eyes?” 

“ Blue.” 

“ Dark blue or. light blue?” 

“Qh, dark blue, by all means.” 

“There! I said so all along. Mother 
said little girls should n’t be thinking of 
the color of their eyes. But I can’t help 
it if you like my kind best, can I, Mr. 
Joggles?” 

“Of course you can’t. But I dare say 
your mother is right, you know.” 

“But you do like my kind best, Mr. 
Joggles ?” , 

“To be sure, my dear. But I should n’t, 
I suppose, if you were stuck-up, or any- 
thing. Oh, yes, I agree with your mother 
there. If there is anything I don’t like, it’s 
stuck-up little girls, who keep thinking of 
how they look, and all that. Yes, your 
mother is quite right, I think; and if you 
were n’t a good little girl, and did n’t do 
as she wanted you to, I should n’t like you 
at all. Oh, no, I should—I should dislike 
you very much, I ’m sure.” 

“Oh, Mr. Joggles, now you ’re talking 
just like father.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“ Preachy.” 

“Oh—preachy. Um, yes, to be sure. 
But what do we have after chicken, my 
dear? I ’ll let you choose.” 

“Could we—but of course not if you 
can’t afford it, Mr. Joggles.” 

“Oh, my, my, my, Princess! We can 
afford anything —ice-cream, even.” 

“Oh, can we? I was just thinking of 
ice-cream.” 

“You would n’t care for a little salad 
first, now?” 

“T—I don’t think so, Mr. Joggles. No, 
thank you. I ’ve just left room enough 
for ice-cream.” 

“And what flavor do you préfer?” 

“Strawberry, I think, Mr. Joggles. It’s 
lots the prettiest.” 

“And some little cakes to go with it, 
now?” 

“Oh, I think I cou/d eat a little cake, 
Mr. Joggles. I find I’ve gota little more 
room than I expected.” 

“And you won’t mind my having a 
salad and some coffee and a little cheese ? ” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Joggles; not at all. I ’d 
drink coffee too if I were grown-up. Mother 
won’t let me. It will keep me awake nights, 
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she says. Does it ever keep you awake 
nights, Mr. Joggles ?”’ 

“ No, but it makes me dream sometimes. 
The other night—I had been giving a little 
dinner at the club—I dreamed the cream- 
pitcher chased me around the sugar-bowl. 
I hid in the cheese.” 

“How funny! Was it the coffee did 
that, do you think ?” 

“Well, I could n't lay it to anything 
else. Coffee goes with cream-pitchers and 
sugar-bowls, you know; so it must have 
been the coffee. But you should have seen 
me there, just eating my way into that 
cheese, and chuckling, while the cream- 
pitcher poked his nose into dark salt-cel! ars, 
and—” 

“Oh, you ’re just making it all up!” 

“ My dear Princess, I am telling you the 
sleepingtruth. That cream-pitcherliterally 
foamed at the mouth. I tell you he was 
clean daffy.” 

“Tt must have been awfully strong coffee 
you drank that night, Mr. Joggles.” 

“It was. It was the strongest coffee I 
ever tasted in my life.” 

“T guess it must have fermented, Mr. 
Joggles—like mother’s jellies.” 

“ Precisely, my dear Princess. Your ex- 
planation is without a flaw.” 

“Well, do you know, I once gave a 
dinner like that, Mr. Joggles.” 

“Indeed? I’m astonished at you!” 

“Yes, to some dolls—with my toy tea- 
set. We had sandwiches made out of sand 
and leaves.” 

“Rather heavy, don’t you think?” 

“Well, one of the dolls did have to take 
paregoric.” 

“ Dear, dear!” 

“ And another doll fell off her chair and 
broke her arm.” 

“Shocking! Worse, even, than my din- 
ner-party. Of course you had the doc- 
tor?” 

“Oh, no. But I had some cough syrup 
in the house. It did just as well. Oh, I 
wish I were a man like you, Mr. Joggles, 
and could give grown-up dinners to real 
people instead of dolls. It would be lots 
nicer.”’ 

“Do you think so?” 

“Qh, yes.” 

“But it’s very nice to be young like 
you, Princess. When you get—well, even 
medium-old—and you look at little girls 
and boys, it strikes you that it would be 
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rather nice just playing again. Did you 
ever think of that?” 

“Well, but when you ’re grown-up you 
can go wherever you like, and nobody 
scolds you, or minds what you do at all.” 

“That’s just it, my dear. Nobody minds 
at all. When you grow up, you begin to 
wish somebody did mind a little.” 

“Oh, they do mind, I suppose, Mr. Jog- 
gles; only when they say you must n’t do 
a thing, why then—don’t you see ?—you 
can do it anyway.” 

“Yes, but that’s not so much fun when 
you ’ve grown up, Princess.” 

“But you lead such a beautiful life, Mr. 
Joggles.” 

“Such a beautiful life?” 

“Yes; going down-town on the trolley- 
cars, and seeing all the people everywhere, 
and eating in lovely restaurants, and com- 
ing to our house, and all.” 

“Well, it is rather nice—the way you 
say it, my dear.”’ 

“And then having everybody feel sorry 
for you, too, Mr. Joggles. Oh, it ’s just 
beautiful, I think.” 

“Feel sorry for me!” 

“Yes, because you are n’t married, or 
anything.” 

“Well, I did n’t know that.” 

“Oh, yes. Mother says it ’s a shame— 
with all the nice girls in the world.” 

“Well—” 

“And Auntie Margaret says—” 

“What does Auntie Margaret say ?” 

“That it ’s apt to be that way.” 

“What way?” 

“That men who would be awfully good 

their wives—” 

“wear 

“Have n’t any.” 

“Ah, I see. Your Auntie Margaret said 
that?” 

“Yes. But she says it is probably your 
own fault.” 

“Oh, she does, does she?” 

“And father he laughed and said, 
‘People in glass houses should n’t throw 
stones.’ ” 

“Aha! And what did Auntie Margaret 
say to that?” 

“Why, she did n’t say anything.” 

“Oh!” 

“And I said—” 

“What did you say?” 

“T said I was going to be just like 
Auntie Margaret when I grew up. If I 
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could n’t get somebody like you, Mr. Jog- 
gles, I would n’t get married at all.” 

“Vou said that? Well, well! And I 
suppose—I suppose, now, Auntie Mar- 
garet laughed at that.” 

“Yes, she laughed.” 

“But of course—of course, now, she 
did n’t say anything.” 

“No, she did n’t say anything.” 

“No. She would n’t be likely to say 
anything to that.” 

“And I said something else, too, Mr. 
Joggles.” 

“Indeed ? Something nice, I ’ll wager. 
What else did you say?” 

“Well, I said they ought n’t to feel so 
awfully sorry for you, because—” 

“ Because ?” 

“Well, because you did n’t really care 
for grown-up women at all, but just little 
girls, like me.” 

“ Ah, you told them that. And what did 
Auntie—what did they all say to that?” 
“They said, ‘How do you know?’” 
“Who said, ‘How do you know?’” 

“Why, father.” 

“Oh! Um! And what did you say 
then?” 

“Why, I said, ‘’Cause Mr. Joggles told 
me himself.’ ” 

“And did I tell you that I did n’t like 
grown-up women at all—just little girls ?”’ 

“Why, yes. Don’t you remember? 
When you were holding me on your lap.” 

“Ah, I see. Under those circumstances, 
I suppose I did say something to that 
effect. Well, after that what did they 
say?” 

“Oh, they all laughed and said, ‘That 
settles it, Margaret.’”’ 

“Heavens, no! Darling, they did n't 
say that!” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Joggles; and Auntie 
Margaret—”’ 

“Yes, Auntie Margaret—”’ 

“Well, she did n’t say anything, but they 
all laughed at her—at her face.” 

“ At her face?” 

“Yes. I guess it was—well, I don’t 
know what. You see, I was playing then 
with my dolls. Mr. Joggles, you ’re not 
drinking your coffee at all. You just keep 
stirring it and stirring it, round and round.” 

“That ’s so. I was thinking of some- 
thing else.”’ 

“T know what you were thinking, Mr. 
Joggles.” 
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“What was I thinking?” 

“You were thinking of poor Auntie 
Margaret.”’ 

“Well, I should n’t say foor Auntie 
Margaret. Your Auntie Margaret is a 
very lovely woman.” 

“T know, but you were feeling sorry for 
her, I mean.” 

“ Feeling sorry for her?” 

“Yes—because they teased her so.” 

“ Did they tease her so?” 

“Why, yes—at what I said, you know. 
So when I went to bed, and Auntie Mar- 
garet came in to kiss me, I just put my 
arms around her neck and told her.” 

“Told her! Good heavens! What?” 

“Why, I told her I had n’t meant that 
you did n't like Zev, that you did like her; 
that you were always asking me about her.” 

“You told her that!” 

“Yes—and that she was the only woman 
—except, of course, mother and me—that 
you ever seemed to care about at all.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“ And that you thought she was awfully 
nice.” 

“My Lord! You did n’t tell her that!” 

“Why, yes—to comfort her.” 

“To comfort her!” 

“Yes—she was so sad, you know. And 
I told her how she could ¢e// that you liked 
her.” 

“Saints in heaven—/ow ?” 

“ Because you never came to see me 
except nights when she was home.” 

“You litthke—why—well—and what did 
Auntie Margaret—great guns!—what did 
she say to that?” 

“She did n't say anything —just hugged 
me tight; so I knew she was comforted.” 

“Merciful prov—did she seem—she 
did_n’t seem put out at all, did she?” 

“Oh, not at all.” 

“She was n't cross, or anything ?” 

“Oh, no. She was awfully nice about it.” 

“ Did n’t tell you not to talk so much— 
little girls should be seen, you know—or 
anything like that?” 

“Oh, no. She liked being comforted.” 

“Why, yes. Of course. Yes—quite nat- 
urally. She liked being comforted.” 

“Mr. Joggles, your coffee! It ’s stone 
cold.” 

“Why, bless me, so it is! I can’t drink 
that. You won’t mind my having a little 
brandy now, to stay me, will you? I feel 
rather giddy, somehow. It ’s my heart, I 
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think. And there ’s nothing like a little 
brandy when your heart—” 

“Oh, [hope you’re not ill, Mr. Joggles!” 

“Oh, nota bit of it. I never felt better in 
my life. And by the way, Princess, I don’t 
think I should say anything about—about 
this little conversation of ours—that is, 
you know, to any member of the family.” 

“Oh, no. I never repeat what people 
say, Mr. Joggles. It’s gossip to do that.” 

“Yes, of course. I knew you would n’t, 
but I thought I ’d remind you, so that if 
anything should be said at home, why— 
you understand.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Joggles. And could n't 
I take one of these little cakes home in 
my pocket ?”’ 

“Why, certainly. ‘Take them all, darling. 
Here—my pocket’s larger. Shall we go ?”’ 
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Radiantly then they made their way to 
the doorway. Upon its threshold the little 
girl laid her fingers on the bachelor’s sleeve, 
whispering : 

“Oh, Mr. Joggles.” 

“Yes, my love.” 

“ You won't mind if I go back and speak 
to the waiter a minute?” 

“Why, certainly not.” 

So she slipped away to the young man 
brushing crumbs. 

“What is the dear child saying now?” 
mused Joggles, waiting. A moment later 
she laid her hand again upon his arm. 

“And what did you tell the waiter, 
dear ?”’ 

“Why, I told him—oh, Mr. Joggles, 
you must n't care—but I just told him I 
was n’t a really, truly princess at all.” 


Gave suddenly, and seemed to yield, as if 
The iron hand that drove repented it. 


Now in the name of Him who gave thee power 


To make me beast of burden to thy rein, 


Give answer, Life!” I cried. 


“What freak hast thou ? 


Why play’st thou with me, mocking me withal ? 
Thou masked thing that darest not show thy face! 
I know that thou must drive, and I must run; 

I know that thou art master, and I slave; 

I know that though I weary to my heart 

Of thee, yet must I urge me on and on, 


A harnessed creature, lashed unto the end.” 


But while I flung these bitter, brawling words 
Into the very ears and brain of Life, 


And waited, quivering, for the hissing whip, 
Behold, a wonder did befall; for lo, 

The too familiar harness loosed, and down 
From every gall and smart dropped silently ; 
And, as I turned, there in the dusk one stood, 
And drew the mask from off my driver's brows. 
Then all the sons of morning sang to me 
Within my soul, for, as my soul doth live, 

The face I saw was the dear face of Death. 
Oh, blinding beautiful it is to see! 

Half angel and half lover, and all mine. 

And heavenly sweet the commune that we have, 
Drawn arm to arm and heart to heart at last, — 
One traveler,— along a shining road; 


God in the burning bush beside the way. 
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;IRST with the cycle, and later with the 
automobile, I have made my way from 
the north of Scotland to the south of Italy, 
from the west of Ireland to the east of 
Russia, from Maine to Louisiana, and it 
has been mostly pleasure—the pleasure of 
conquest. Was it not fun to drive my first 
motor a few yards, and almost land in a 
ditch? Now that I look back to it, the 
tribulations with my second motor strike me 
as distinctly funny. Shall I ever forget how 
that three-wheeled demon one day ran off 
the road, turned a somersault in the gutter, 
and lay sprawling on its back in a field, 
kicking out its feeble existence, and, with 
snorts of spitting flame and crashings of 
parts, defied me to come near it, till it 
died? And my third motor, which calmly 
dropped its works in the road? And the 
fourth, which drowned itself in oil ? 

With my fifth machine I made up my 
mind that either matters must change or I 
must stop. My pocket is not bottomless, 
my patience not endless. But I would die 
magnificently. Either the Alps or I should 
be conquered. 


With that purpose in view, we bumped 
on our motor-bicycles all the way from the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée, in Paris, to 
the Golden Gate, leading to the east of 
France. For some one had told me there 
was a way round the fortifications by which 
we could escape the traffic of Paris and 
always be upon good roads. But we did 
not escape the traffic, and we did not find 
the good roads. And so we (the engineer, 
or mécanicien, on One motor-bicycle, and 
I ‘on another) bumped and clattered for 
three hours round the town. Still, we did 
get to Charenton, and after an exten- 
sive lunch we did get to Villeneuve-St. 
Georges. If one is on a motor, a lunch 
is something to be enjoyed, and not to be 
dreaded, as when one must start away 
after it on a common bicycle. But we 
bumped and skipped from side path to 
gutter, and from paving to mud, almost 
the whole way; for, even as in the day of 
Mr. Tristram Shandy, the streets are nasty 
in and around Paris. 

At Villeneuve-St. Georges, my engineer, 
after endless warnings and directions and 
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cautions both verbal and written, left me 
to make my way as well or as badly as I 
could across France to Switzerland and 
the Alps. Then I climbed a long, steep hill, 
and thought my troubles were over. ‘The 
paving ended, the road became smooth, 
so, pushing and pulling handles and 
levers, the little thing began to run all 
by itself, and to run like mad. It sped 
away across the level plains toward Melun. 
The air grew fresher and fresher, and even 
cold. I was chilled by the rapid motion. 
It was time to put on those leather clothes. 
I stopped. There were no leather clothes! 
There was no bag on the luggage-carrier ; 
there was nothing but a broken strap. I 
had dropped a complete suit, a tool-bag, 
and a traveling-bag, and I never knew it. 
For when a motor-bicycle is going, one 
could drop almost a cart-load of coals and 
not knowit. But they manage these things 
well in France. After an hour’s hunt I 
found the missing luggage at the mazrie of 
Villeneuve-St. Georges, to which it had 
been carried. I had dropped the things in 
the streets of that town. 

Bump, bump again; but soon it was 
over, and the good road flew underneath 
me almost half-way to Melun. And then, 
just about half-way, the machine stopped. 
Well, maybe those people in London who 
tried to make me buy their motor-tricycle 
were right: maybe the machine was a 
fraud, and I had been swindled. But I led 
the little beast to a tree, and I went at it. 
I examined its insides, its batteries, its 
wires, its motor, its carbureters, and all its 
cycling parts. After I had blistered my 
fingers, and oiled my clothes, and cut my 
hands, it started up again, how or why I 
do not know. I rarely know. But two or 
three shoves at the pedals, two or three 
turns of levers, and the way the little 
bicycle rushed by itself, at about thirty 
miles an hour, was amazing. 

Rather elated at having left two or three 
scorchers on the level, I crawled through 
the streets of Melun; for if you can tear at 
twenty-five miles an hour, you can also 
crawl at five. This way from Melun to the 
east of France is up a steep, paved hill, 
and up that hill I went at twelve or fifteen 
miles an hour. There may be men who 
have no interest in motors or who can 
never learn to work them, but no cyclist 
can see a motor-bicycle climb a hill un- 
aided without the deepest anguish. Once 


up, I ran into a head wind. What of it? 
Like the gentleman in A‘sop, I only but- 
toned up my coat. There was no grinding 
against the blast. There was only a feeling 
of supreme contentment that, with a motor- 
bicycle, hills and winds are annihilated. 
And then—crack! It stopped. The elec- 
tricity measured aall'right, the wires were 
all right, the sparking-plug was all right 
—well, everything was all right; yet the 
beastly thing would not go at all. Here is 
where the beauty of a motor-bicycle comes 
in. Had I been on a car, or a tricycle, or 
any other sort of motor, I should have 
rested ex panne, as the French say; but 
with a motor-bicycle I simply pedaled it 
back to Melun like an ordinary one. It 
was rather hard work for the five miles, 
and it was rather humiliating to encounter 
the grin of the driver of a vorturette | had 
passed earlier, near Melun, as if he had 
been standing still. But at the shop of a 
most intelligent repairer, who has the honor 
to bear my own name, I was shown by 
Monsieur Pennell that Mr. Pennell had 
some oil on one of his wires, and that was 
all. So in a few minutes I was away, and 
then rode steadily, probably at twenty 
miles an hour, in the twilight, the motor 
going red and then white hot, into Ville- 
neuve-sur-Yonne. About seventy miles for 
the first day’s ride! And every bit of the 
seventy miles done for me by that little 
machine, over roads for the greater part 
bad enough to wreck any ordinary bicycle. 

I was away the next morning early, 
through Sens; and a hundred miles, with 
only a few stops to oil up, were covered 
before lunch. Once I timed myself: seven- 
teen kilometers, over a beautiful stretch of 
road near Tonnerre, were done in twenty 
minutes; that is, ten miles and three 
eighths. It is only after you have driven 
a motor, and devoted all your energy to 
driving it, that you understand what the 
pleasure of violent motion is over a good 
road. It is only after a run of this kind, 
with no digging of pedals, no tearing your 
heart out, no covering yourself with a froth 
of perspiration, that you realize that a new 
sort of bicycle is invented that will take 
you without work just a little faster than 
you dare to go. 

After Tonnerre and lunch, on I went 
again. Two hundred and fifty kilometers 
had been covered between eight o'clock 
and four. Everything was going splendidly 
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when, of a sudden, I found myself in one 
ditch and the machine standing on its head 
in the other. . I had had a side-slip at some- 
thing like twenty-five miles an hour. My 
hands were torn, my face was torn, my 
clothes were torn, and my knees were torn. 
The bicycle seemed to be uninjured, de- 
spite its slide on the bit of greasy road. 
But I soon found it would not go. Well, I 
pedaled it into the next station, somewhere 
about ten kilometers off, put it on the train, 
as I would an ordinary bicycle,—it cost 
me a penny,—and went to Dijon. ‘Three 
hours’ work, and I was off to Déle, climb- 
ing the long hills out of that town, and the 
still longer one out of Auxonne, and so on 
to theatrical Salins, where, I did not know 
why, the machine stopped again. The two 
repairers of the town—and every French 
town now boasts its repairer of automo- 
biles, as every English town seems to glory 
in his absence—were both in Paris. Back 
again to Dijon I went, with another after- 
noon in another machine-shop, and kindly 
patronage and assurances from makers of 
cars and tricycles that I would never 
get anywhere else. Then back again to 
Salins I traveled; and if the beastly thing 
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did not stop again in the same place, in 
the same town! 

The coal-merchant, the chemist, the 
wine-grower, the Awissier, and the hotel 
proprietor, who all owned motors, had a 
try at it. We had the whole machine to 
pieces in the hotel courtyard. But only 
the next morning, after half a day’s work, 
on the arrival of a commercial traveler in 
a six-horse-power car, did we cease our 
struggles, when he mildly suggested, by 
means of a volt-meter, that the batteries 
had run out. ‘This was a new experience. 
‘Lhere was no charging-station anywhere 
about the foot of the Jura, to which | had 
now come. Nothing would induce me to 
go back to Dijon or take the train any- 
where. ‘That machine was to be driven or 
smashed. I was just about tired of working 
automobiles that would not work. Either 
the automobile was a fraud or I was a 
fool. Three days of waiting, and new bat- 
teries came from Paris. Five minutes after 
they had come, and twenty minutes after 
the commercial traveler on his six-horse- 
power car had left, I, too, started for 
Pontarlier. There is a steady climb of 
seven kilometers from Salins. Though I 
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felt sorry for the commercial traveler, I 
felt glad for myself when I tore by him in 
the middle of it. Climb hills? I have 
never yet seen anything to touch the ma- 
chine. Through Pontarlier, ‘across the 
frontier, only stopping at the French cus- 
tom-house to be sealed, into Switzerland, 
where, of course, began the pig-headed 
formalities of signing papers and depositing 
duty, twenty francs of good French gold, 
later to be returned to me at Basel, in 
Mexican, Sardinian, Greek, and Italian 
silver. I rode on to Vallorbe, and then 
down to Lausanne in the morning; and in 
the afternoon, through that horrid purga- 
tory of steam-trams and diseased and de- 
crepit villa architecture to which the entire 
Lake of Geneva has been prostituted, to 
Aigle. This much had I ridden in one 
week, and, of that week, three days only 
had been spent on the motor, and four off 
it. I was told that the fastest time made 
from Paris to Lausanne by a racing-car 
was sixteen hours, with a trained crew of 
engineers. I had taken about twice as 
long; but I had done it all myself, and 
learned to drive the machine as well. 

All Continental cyclists know the ex- 
cellent road from Aigle to Sion, and on to 
Brieg ; but I do not think many have ridden 
it with scarcely a dismount, at twenty miles 
an hour, save in the train. At Sion I had 
another experience. No oil was to be had. 
In fact, I was prepared for this before I 
got into the country. But the chemist’s 
jar of benzin proved an excellent substi- 
tute. At Brieg there was no oil, but an 
engine-driver, who, owing to the badness of 
the road, had beaten me about a minute 
on the ride from Visp, gave me half of 
his, keeping just enough to run himself 
back to Geneva. ‘This was Christian char- 
ity; and, as fellow-engineers, we foregath- 
ered over large glasses of beer in the station 
café. It must be remembered that the 
driving of a motor-bicycle is just the same 
as driving a locomotive, and if you are not 
responsible for the lives of a number of 
passengers, you are responsible for your 
own. 

But, anyway, here I was at the foot of 
the Alps. I had driven, absolutely un- 
aided, a motor-bicycle from Paris. I had 
climbed every hill, and I had surmounted 
all the difficulties, somehow. But you say, 
“There is no exercise.” Is n't there? 


“You just sit still and let it work.” Do 
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you? “It’s no trouble.” Is n’t it? All 
these things may be well said of the larger 
motor-car, the motor-tricycle, quadrocycle, 
or other such abominations; but the motor- 
bicycle is a different thing. The car is 
either the advertising medium of the manu- 
facturer or the racing man, or the latest 
mark of pecuniary superiority that the 
very rich can éxhibit. The quadrocycle 
and most tricycles that I have seen are the 
snare by which the ignorant would-be 
motorist is trapped. They possess all the 
disadvantages of the car, and many more 
of their own. The trouble with all these 
forms of motor is that, if anything breaks, 
owing to their weight, they must either be 
repaired on the spot or dragged away by 
horses. They require skilled engineers to 
keep them in order, and, with the excep- 
tion of very powerful cars and racing 
tricycles, they are totally incapable of 
speed and of climbing hills. On the other 
hand, the motor-bicycle is a heavy safety 
bicycle with a strengthened frame. The 
motor-power is electricity and petroleum. 
This motor is capable of various speeds, 
from three miles an hour up to about thirty- 
five, and the driving of it requires the same, 
or, rather, a great deal more care and at- 
tention than the driving of an ordinary 
safety bicycle. Many cyclists have alleged 
there is no exercise. In the first place, I 
very much doubt whether the mere wrig- 
gling of one’s legs is of physical benefit to 
anybody. As a matter of fact, however, 
by pedaling uphill—and there is no real 
work in it—you can assist the motor, actu- 
ally doubling its speed. Recently, in riding 
from Newhaven to Brighton over the very 
hilly coast road, I pedaled almost the 
whole way, just for exercise, and I may 
say that I covered the distance at—well, 
I am not an arithmetician or a policeman, 
and I do not know at what speed I was 
going, but I was fifteen minutes going from 
one town to the other. On the level, too, 
you help the motor, and a considerable 
amount of pedaling is done in a day’s ride. 
So, if exercise consists in working your 
legs, on a motor-bicycle you get a good 
deal of it. But the advantage of this ma- 
chine over all others is that, in case of the 
breakdown of the motor from any cause, 
the driving-belt can be disconnected, and 
the machine ridden as an ordinary safety, 
which is very little more difficult than rid- 
ing an ordinary tricycle. I have pedaled 
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another motor-bicycle myself, in this fash- 
ion, between fifteen and twenty miles. 
The mechanism, too, is so simple that it 
can be mastered by anybody. Of course 
things happen that are hard to account 
for; but when I say that I rode six hun- 
dred kilometers in three days, it will be 
seen that the difficulties are not insur- 
mountable. I know nothing of engineering 
or mechanics, but there is one indispensable 
qualification for driving a motor, and that 
is patience. Any one who possesses it can 
get along. And whoever has driven a motor 
for a week successfully will never ride an 
ordinary safety again. 

People may say that if you drive a 
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motor twenty-five miles an hour, more or 
less, according to the local and topograph- 
ical restrictions, you cannot enjoy the 
scenery. But on this trip I did not go to 
enjoy the scenery. I went to make a rec- 
ord. I went with the sole intention of 
making that record by driving a motor- 
bicycle over the Alps. So I started from 
Brieg for the Rhdéne Glacier. 

Any one who has traveled this road 
knows that it mounts steadily for almost 
the entire distance. Brieg is 2245 feet up; 
twelve miles farther, Fiesch is 3460. I 
rode every bit of the way from one town 
to the other, except three or four of the 
zigzags just outside Fiesch, where the road 
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was covered with sand and loose stones. 
Up these zigzags I had to push. But I 
rode straight to the hotel door in Fiesch, 
arousing in the inhabitants of the village a 
certain amount of excitement, and in my- 
self many reminiscences of previous first 
appearances on a bicycle. 
For not only have I made a 
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son to take a motor-bicycle 
over two thirds of this route ; 
in parts of it no sort of motor 
had ever been seen. Though 
I did not mount the machine 
next morning at the hotel, — 
it is difficult to start on a 
hill,—I rode to Miinster, ten 
miles off, a climb of 2000 feet 
higher, without a dismount; 
and I stopped in that village 
only to purchase all the ben- 
zin the doctor had. One 
visits the doctor for motor 
supplies in the Alps. From 
there the road is almost level 
until one comes to the two 
long zigzags beforethe Rhéne 
Glacier Hotel. These I could 
not ride, again owing to the 
badness of the road, and so 
1 pushed up. But I got on 
my bicycle at the bridge, and 
drove it to the hotel. No 
sooner did I stop than I was 
promptly arrested by the Swiss 
government, who informed 
me, having allowed me to 
journey so far, that motors 
are prohibited from crossing 
the passes, and, indeed, alto- 
gether in several of the can- 
tons. Here, again, I appreci- 
ated the advantage of the 
bicycle. For, disconnecting 
the motor, I satisfactorily 
demonstrated to the gendarme and an ad- 
miring crowd that I could pedal the ma 
chine without the slightest trouble. As 
they positively refused to allow me to use 
the motor, I simply pushed and carted the 
cycle up the zigzags to the Furka Hotel, 
and then coasted down the other side to 
Hospenthal. I have no doubt that, with 
the motor, I could have ridden two thirds 
of this part of the pass, if not all of it, 
without difficulty. For the road, owing to 
the passage of two battalions of Swiss in- 
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fantry, out for their manceuvers, was in a 
much better condition than I have ever 
seen it. The descent to Hospenthal, how- 
ever, was not without its excitements, as I 
suddenly discovered that while one good 
brake will easily hold a motor-bicycle when 
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the motor is working, when the motor is 
not working the three with which my ma- 
chine was fitted would not control it. And, 
as 1 was crossing in the afternoon, just as 
the diligences were coming up from An- 
dermatt, I had to do a good deal of walk- 
ing down. 

After this, the run up to the hospice on 
the St. Gotthard was easy enough, and so 
was the run down again to Andermatt, 
where I arrived about seven o’clock, hav- 
ing done the whole distance from Fiesch 





IN THE ALPS 
in a day. The top of the Furka was the 
highest point, 7990 feet. I had thus driven, 
ridden, and pushed a motor-bicycle where 
I wanted it to go. The walking and push- 
ing on the Furka and St. Gotthard were 
not more than ten kilometers out of a 
hundred ; and, as I have said, if I had been 
allowed to use the motor on the passes, I 
do not believe it would have been more 
than four or five, if, indeed, as much as 
that. Beyond the Devil’s Bridge also, I 
had some walking, as the road, which is 
always bad from Gdéschenen up, was not 
only at its worst, but filled with an endless 
stream of tourists and carriages. But once 
Géschenen was passed, came that well- 
known stretch to Altdorf, always down, 
first through the rocks, then through the 
pines, and afterward through the wheat- 
fields and pasture-lands. In and out of 
Altdorf, where a gendarme made for me 
from a café (but I did not wait to see 
what he wanted), I passed on to Fliielen, 
and lunched at one of the little inns 
that overlook the lake; then along the 
Axenstrasse, tearing through the tunnels 
and careering round the curves. Yes, it 
was rather reckless, and I suppose the 
people I encountered thought I was very 
terrible, hooting all the while, and probably 
leaving a stench of benzin behind me; but 
on the motor-bicycle one does not smell the 
smell. Then through Weggis I went, where 
no sooner did three Swiss scorchers see 
me than, after a perfunctory “ All’ Heil!” 
they proceeded to take me on up the 
hill. I put in a little bit of pedaling my- 
self, and I let out the motor for all it was 
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worth, and they seemed to think that twenty 
miles an hour uphill was not exactly what 
they bargained for. Butthiswas my own un- 
doing. Forthere isasharp corner at the top 
of the hill which I had forgotten, and round 
that corner there was a Gipsy camp, and 
the way the motor went for that camp, and 
deserted the road, and the way those Gip- 
sies deserted the camp, was astonishing, at 
least to me. However, nothing happened 
to the Gipsies or to the camp, but I broke 
the switch-handle, and thence to Kiissnacht 
the most unexpected things happened to 
me; for I was always starting when I 
wanted to stop, and stopping when I 
wanted to start, in a surprising and dis- 
concerting fashion that was slightly dan- 
gerous and embarrassing. It was therefore 
probably lucky for me that at last the ma- 
chine refused absolutely to start at all, and 
I took the boat to Lucerne. Of course 
nothing could be done there,—one can do 
nothing in Lucerne but spend money in ho- 
tels,—so the train was next taken to Paris. 

I have conquered the Alps. I have 
made arecord. I find myself with Cesar, 
with Napoleon, with Cook, and I shall 
not altogether die. 

Since then much has happened. I have 
made rings round England, and Rome has 
been reached from Paris, but not without 
such difficulties that I draw a veil. And 
yet, not discouraged, though at times it 
seems to me I am the Jonah of the auto- 
mobile, I am again starting for that lovely 
land, for Italy, though even now I know 
not on what machine I shall go, or if I 
even shall get there. 
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HOW TO LIVE LONG 


BY ROGER §S 


Formerly Registrar of Records of the 
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tury one of the lights of Eng- 
lish literature, even then fail- 
ing in early middle life from 
the effects of dissipated habits, 
called attention, with a mournful particu- 
larity of detail that attests his own intense 
interest in the subject and his desire to 
warn and encourage others who might be 
entering upon the path he had been fol- 
lowing, to the life and death of one Luigi 
Cornaro, who, possessing an iron will, being 
sentenced to death by his doctors before 
he was forty, changed his manner of living 
in a twinkling from one of irregular excess 
and bestial gratification to one of temper- 
ate method and almost ascetic restraint, 
and thereby prolonged his years to one 
hundred. Doubtless, as he wrote, his pen 
was lifted more than once in reverie as he 
meditated upon what he was and what he 
might have been. 

A hundred years of age. Is it desirable 
or not? Certainly not as a Struldbrug, 
“opinionative, peevish, covetous, morose, 
vain, talkative, incapable of friendship, 
dead to all natural affection,” toothless, 
bald, ghastly, and decrepit. But suppose 
a hale old age, in the bosom of a family 
of four generations, with sight, hearing, 
sufficient muscular power, sound digestion, 
declining gently toward the end with so 
gradual a descent as to be almost imper- 
ceptible to self, if not to others, and finally 
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going out like a rushlight in the evening 
breeze. Is not that worth a little self- 
denial? And especially if the self-denial 
itself affords a form and measure of grati- 
fication that cannot be obtained in any 
other way? 

There seems to be a consensus among 
comparative physiologists that the limit of 
human life should not be less than a hun- 
dred years, and some have fixed it at one 
hundred and twenty. Why, then, do so 
few reach that limit, which is supposed to 
be a minimum and not a maximum? Why 
do we fall so far short of a normal life ? 
Whose fault is it, our own or somebody 
else’s? Does this minimum of a hundred 
years imply conditions that can never be 
met? Doesit apply merely to a theoretical 
man, who never existed excepting in the 
scientific imagination ? or does it lie within 
the compass of every human being who 
starts right and lives right up to the very 
end? ‘These be parlous questions, and an 
attempt to answer them must not be looked 
upon with too critical an eye. “If thou be 
a severe, sour-complexioned man, I here 
disallow thee to be a competent judge.” 

Men die before their time by violence, 
by disease, or even by that general failing 
which goes by the name of old age. Yes; 
they even die of old age while they ought 
to be still vigorous and healthy. 

Now, what is the cause of old age? 
Before we try to put it off we should know 
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how it comes on. Before we try to alter 
or amend the conditions that bring it about 
we must ascertain what those conditions 
are. It may as well be confessed, at the 
very start, that the subject is more or less 
wrapped in mystery ; that old age and de- 
crepitude seem to be the universal lot of all 
created things—of animals and plants, even 
rocks and seas, of planets, stars, systems, 
of the universe itself; and it is remark- 
able that while our wise men can explain 
to our satisfaction why and how the solar 
system will grow old and die, they cannot 
fully explain why their next-door neighbor 
—a mere ephemera—does. Something of 
this, however, we do know. 

To begin with, the majority of men start 
out in life with a pretty good equipment. 
The human body is a self-regulating ap- 
paratus of extraordinary efficiency. It 
takes in its own supplies automatically at 
first and partly so to the end, distributes 
them where they are most needed, makes 
its own repairs, gets rid of its own waste, 
regulates its own temperature, makes pro- 
vision for accidents, stores up in fat times 
provision for lean ones, builds its own 
housing and makes extensions as required, 
and is altogether a marvel of what might 
almost be called intelligent automatism. 
Unfortunately, this wonderful mechanism 
has a tenant who is constantly interfering 
with it in the performance of its functions: 
an ignorant tenant who thinks himself the 
master when he is really the slave, who in- 
sists on subjecting it to his own caprice, — 
on making it work when it should rest, and 
rest when it should work, on feeding it 
when it is groaning with surfeit and starving 
it when it is ravenous, on oiling it when it 
needs sand and sanding it when it needs 
oil, —and who behaves throughout in such 
a maladroit and bungling manner that this 
admirable outfit is finally completely 
wrecked, its last act, at the end of a te- 
dious, unavailing struggle, being the evic- 
tion of the unruly tenant and its own 
collapse. This we call death. 

From the moment the infant starts out 
in life he is surrounded by enemies. The 
nature of some of these has become known 
of late years, and methods have been found 
by which their malignancy can be offset 
or combated. Such are the various micro- 
organisms, which live like parasites in the 
body to which they have gained entrance, 
flourishing at the expense of their host. 
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The organism at birth is only partly formed 
and has yet to go through a long period 
of growth and development. During this 
period its energies are largely monopolized 
in the process of nutritive growth, and 
there is too little surplus force to insure 
uniform success in conflicts with external 
noxious influences. Here art supplements 
nature, and the’ community protects the 
individual until he is able to look out for 
himself. During all this time the processes 
of growth, repair, and elimination of waste 
are very active, but when full maturity is 
once attained they slacken; henceforth 
maintenance of an equilibrium is all that is 
required. No surplus of food or drink is 
necessary, and, if it be supplied, it cannot 
be disposed of to advantage, and must be 
cast aside as waste. 

Now the solid waste of the body (the 
gaseous being eliminated chiefly through 
the lungs) is got rid of mainly through the 
skin, the intestinal canal, and the kidneys. 
‘The amount of waste material that can be 
disposed of by these organs is limited. 
They can look out for a certain amount 
and no more, and they must have their 
periods of rest or they will break down. 
Rest is necessary forrecuperation. In work, 
waste exceeds repair, and intervals of quiet 
are essential in which repair shall exceed 
waste in order that the balance of nutrition 
may be preserved and the organs main- 
tained in good working order. Even that 
indefatigable worker, the heart, rests about 
half the time. What, then, becomes of 
material that is taken into the body when 
it is not needed and the excretory organs 
are unable to expel it? Of course it must 
remain, although not in exactly the form in 
which it was introduced. The process of 
digestion is extremely complex. As the 
food passes from the mouth to the stomach, 
then to the intestines, to the blood, and 
then successively through the liver, the 
heart, the lungs, and the various tissues of 
the body, it undergoes so vast and com- 
plicated a series of changes, decomposi- 
tions, recompositions, . splittings up, and 
comings together as to be almost the de- 
spair of chemists and physiologists. 

Now, if there is an over-supply of this 
material, these various changes are not al- 
ways completed. They require time, and 
if the various organs, busily engaged with 
the conversion of one mass of material, 
are crowded by the inrush of a new and un- 
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altered supply, the first lot may be shoved 
along to undergo the next stage of diges- 
tion before it has been sufficiently prepared 
for the organs that then take it in charge. 
They may be said to be bewildered at the 
start by the unusual nature of the duties 
that are devolved upon them, and those du- 
ties, being unfamiliar, are imperfectly per- 
formed, their own proper duties being post- 
poned and then hurried, so that the entire 
organism after a time becomes crowded 
with matter that has only partly under- 
gone proper physiological preparation for 
its final disposition. The various tissue 
changes connected with nutrition and 
waste.are comprehended by physiologists 
under the single term metabolism. Even 
normal metabolism results in the formation 
of products that are not only useless but 
injurious to the body, and it is the function 
of the skin, lungs, intestines, and the kid- 
neys to bring about their expulsion. The 
fact that they are thus rejected is a suffi- 
cient demonstration that they are superflu- 
ous or worse. Now imperfect metabolism, 
such as is described above, leads to the 
retention not only of these normal waste 
products, but of other matters not wholly 
transformed, for the proper disposal of 
which there has been neither time nor ca- 
pacity; and these products accumulate in 
the body, an attempt being made to deposit 
them out of the way, where they will inter- 
fere as little as possible with the perform- 
ance of the necessary functions of the 
organs which are trying with might and 
main to catch up with their work. 

Such deposits of matters that the over- 
worked excretory organs have been unable 
to eliminate are partly fat and partly min- 
eral salts or organic compounds of various 
nature and composition, and they occur in 
some situations where they are compara- 
tively harmless, while in others their pres- 
ence involves decay, mental and physical. 
This is especially the case when deposits 
occur in the walls of the blood-vessels. It 
is the basal fact of animal life that it de- 
pends upon the circulation of the blood. 
The nutritive changes are so rapid and the 
margin of supply so small that the cutting 
off of the fresh supplies for the briefest 
possible time is sufficient to bring on the 
beginning of disorganization, whichis to 
end in death. The blood alone furnishes 
these new supplies, which must be con- 
stantly kept up. The brain may be injured 
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to the point of entire unconsciousness, the 
digestive organs may be paralyzed to the 
absolute abeyance of their functions, and 
life still continue for a time; but let the 
heart stop beating, and the end will come 
quickly. Cor ultimum moriens. A sudden 
emotional shock, which causes the heart 
to intermit a beat or two and leaves the 
brain for perhaps five seconds without its 
fresh supply of blood, will bring on a faint- 
ing-fit, the next thing to death. Anything 
that interferes with the elasticity of the 
walls of the blood-vessels and with the 
normal energy of the heart walls will inter- 
fere with the nutrition of every part of the 
body. The nutritive processes will every- 
where be slowed down, all the physical 
energies will be weakened, the sensitive- 
ness of the brain and the rest of the ner- 
vous system will be dulled, the activities of 
the digestive organs will be lessened ; and 
the body being an automatic organism so 
far as the processes of nutrition and waste 
are concerned, all these degenerative con- 
ditions will react on one another, until the 
entire machinery becomes so clogged and 
hopelessly interlocked that it stops, and 
an innumerable band of nature’s scavengers 
invades the dismantled organism and 
speedily breaks it up into its original ele- 
ments and carries it away. 

The gradual failure so imperfectly de- 
scribed may be looked upon as natural 
death by old age. Exactly what may bring 
about this clogging of the organism is not 
known, but that it is hastened by an over- 
supply of food and.drink is certain. In 
early life the system is vigorous enough to 
rid itself of this surplus with comparatively 
little disturbance, but with advancing years 
there is more and more difficulty in dis- 
posing of it. Unfortunately, most persons 
do not recognize the slow waning of their 
powers in this respect until it is forced upon 
their consciousness in such a manner that 
it cannot possibly be ignored. They go on 
eating and drinking just as much and of 
the same articles as they did twenty years 
before, without regard to consequences. 
This course of life gradually leads to a 
general enfeeblement of the body, and at 
the age of forty-five orthereabout the man 
begins in various ways to be disagreeably 
reminded that something i§ wrong with 
him. His appetite, as he says, * goes back 
on him” ; he is troubled with Constipation ; 
he does not see as well as he did; late 
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suppers disagree with him, and their effects 
are considerably prolonged into the next 
day : so that after a year or two of wonder- 
ing and grumbling he begins to fear that 
he is breaking up, that something serious 
is the matter, and he either consults a 
physician or betakes himself to tablets, 
pills, and pick-me-ups, in the hope that 
his troubles may, after all, be only transi- 
tory. 

Now a large part of these symptoms are 
the result of the clogging of the system by 
a continuance of the same regimen in 
nearly every respect too late in life. The 
man has not allowed his system to accom- 
modate itself to the new conditions that 
have arisen since he reached maturity. 
Partly through ignorance, partly through 
habit, and partly through sheer careless 
neglect, he has gone on living his physical 
life as if it never required a change and 
would never end. 

A change must be made at this time, or 
the man will die by what is really a slow 
suicide. It takes most men four or five 
years to appreciate the situation and ac- 
commodate themselves to the new condi- 
tions. This period is one of great misery 
tothem. They often keep it to themselves, 
but they are constantly haunted by the 
apprehension that all is nearly over, that 
their time is short, and they must be ready 
for the summons. After a time, involun- 
tarily and from sheer necessity, after sev- 
eral sharp reminders, usually in the form 
of digestive disturbances, they change their 
mode of life, almost imperceptibly to them- 
selves: begin to diminish their meals, per- 
haps intermit them occasionally, keep 
earlier hours, drop things that disagree 
with them without regard to their palata- 
bleness, become more sedate and orderly, 
control their passions, and, at the end of 
this first tempestuous period, find, to their 
astonishment, that, after all, they are not 
dying men, but that they have marvelously 
recovered their health, and feel a vigor and 
freshness to which they have long been 
strangers. They tell their friends that they 
feel as they did when they were twenty, 
and they mean it, too, although it is not 
true. But it zs true that under proper self- 
management they emerge on the shady 
side of this stormy period in much better 
condition in many ways than they entered 
it. Another similar climacteric is likely to 
occur sometime between sixty and seventy, 
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and it is during the rebound from this 
slough of depression that so many old men 
think of taking young wives. After this 
second climacteric the inevitable is usually 
recognized, and the old man is willing to 
forgo the allurements of sense, and regu- 
late all of his life-habits, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, exercise, and amusement, so as 
to insure ease and comfort rather than the 
mere gratification of appetite. 

Such is at least one cause of old age, 
and a very important one, and one gen- 
erally recognized by physicians. About a 
law of development, involving a fatal, un- 
avoidable necessity of gradual decay, we 
know little. If we have been predestined 
to old age and death, in spite of all we can 
do to escape, we shall probably never know 
anything about it. We simply see this uni- 
formity in the history of living things, and 
call it a law of growth and decay ; but what 
it may depend upon we do not know, ex- 
cepting in this respect: we see that the 
seeds of death exist in our food and drink, 
and according as we plant them plentifully 
or sparingly we reap an early and generous 
harvest or a late and scanty one. We know 
that many of the disabilities of age can be 
accounted for in great measure by the ac- 
cumulation of foreign mattér in the tissues ; 
that premature old age is attended by cal- 
cification or hardening of the arteries, per- 
ceptible to the external touch in a loss of 
elasticity; and that a green, vigorous, or 
late old age is marked by a postponement 
of this process. The man who is old before 
his time has diseased arteries. In the man 
who seems young for his years they have 
retained their elasticity. It is plain, then, 
without talking in the air, but confining 
ourselves to what we know, that an excess 
of food and drink will tend to bring on old 
age prematurely and so will shorten life. | 
Here, then, is sufficient reason for modera- 
tion in the pleasures of the table and for 
the exercise of some sort of selection in 
the food and drink we use. 

And now these questions suggest them- 
selves: What is a proper diet and what is 
moderation ? How shall one know what 
he shall eat and how much he shall eat ? 
It is not surprising-that in our present 
highly artificial mode of life these questions 
should be to most persons very perplexing ; 
and yet the answer lies not far below the 
surface. 

First, then, what is the natural diet of 
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man? Some will have it that he is natu- 
rally a vegetarian, and is better off without 
animal food ; others, still calling themselves 
vegetarians, would allow milk, cheese, and 
eggs, rejecting only animal food that re- 
quires the sacrifice of life. The nut-and- 
fruit theory has its advocates, who argue 
that the human digestive apparatus, from 
tooth to intestine, is similar to that of the 
anthropoid apes, our congeners. Some in- 
sist upon confining themselves to a diet of 
vegetables that grow above-ground, hold- 
ing that roots are too coarse and earthy. 
Others live upon cereals and fruits, and 
claim to be maintained in robust health by 
such a diet. One man, having found that 
nuts are rather difficult for him to digest, 
substitutes the proteids of flesh, condemning 
cereals altogether as containing too large a 
proportion of mineral matter, and bread as 
being the “staff of death” and not the 
“staff of life.’ And so he lives.on fruits 
and meat. One prophet, a German, lived 
on brown bread and fruit, and died when 
he was a little over fifty. The name of the 
fruit-and-meat man was signed not long 
ago to a letter of recommendation of some 
dyspepsia cure which he said had done him 
a world of good. A new fad, originating 
in Chicago, advocates raw food, chiefly 
cereals, some vegetables, nuts, and fruits— 
nothing cooked, as heat is supposed to de- 
stroy the vitality of food and proportion- 
ately to detract from its nutritive value. 
The high priest of this cult says that he has 
gained thirty pounds in weight and much 
in vigor since he adopted this mode of life. 
Very likely he had just arrived at that age 
when many persons put on flesh—about 
thirty-five or forty. These theories all as- 
sume that the present mode of living is 
proved to be faulty by the enormous num- 
ber of dyspeptics and invalids it develops. 
Every one of these systems has a substra- 
tum of truth, and they may be divided 
broadly into two classes, those based upon 
the anatomical peculiarities of the diges- 
tive organs, and those that start from the 
apparently undeniable fact that primitive 
man had no fire and therefore ate his food 
uncooked. The lives of centenarians teach 
us little in this regard. Some have been 
vegetarians, and others have been eaters of 
meat ; some have used liquors and tobacco, 
and others have left these things alone; 
some have been fond of cereals and milk, 
and others of fruit and salads. But we 
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have in ourselves a pretty certain means of 
indicating what the original food of the 
primitive man must have been, and what, 
therefore, may be called the natural diet 
of mankind. 

It must be borne in mind that amid the 
artificial environment in which we now 
pass our lives certain primitive instincts or 
impulses, animal appetites, are still power- 
ful in their sway over us. They are the ones 
that have to do with the preservation of 
the individual and the perpetuation of the 
race. No matter how much refined senti- 
ment we may try to clothe them with, they 
are fundamentally the same that they were 
eons ago. Food to which man had accom- 
modated himself through the countless 
ages of his gradual development would be 
likely to remain palatable and gratifying 
to his appetite during the comparatively 
short period that has elapsed since he has 
been able to modify and alter his food by 
the application of heat and the admixture 
of other materials. What man liked when 
he ate his food raw he would be likely to 
like now, and, conversely, what is at the 
present day still palatable in its raw state 
and uncompounded with anything else 
save water is likely to have been the food 
of primitive man; and what is now unpal- 
atable when eaten raw and unmixed was 
probably unpalatable to primitive man 
before the invention of fire, and therefore 
cannot be looked upon as the natural diet 
of the human race. If, as the evolutionists 
maintain, ontogeny represents phylogeny 
in epitome, we should expect to find the 
human being at some period of growth 
showing a pronounced liking for raw food, 
and so in truth we do. 

The infant starts out in life with raw 
food. After he ceases to obtain nourish- 
ment directly from the mother, he shows 
so strong a predilection for raw food that 
no inconsiderable portion of the anxiety of 
a mother for her child is caused by this 
very tendency. Children are notoriously 
fond of raw things—raw grain, the tender 
joints of grass, leaves, various roots and 
barks, raw fruit (some fruit, like gooseber- 
ries, being almost deadly poison to the 
small boy when cooked), raw turnips, cab- 
bages, corn, and even, in some cases, raw 
insects of various kinds. There is only one 


- article of daily use that the boy will not 


voluntarily eat raw, and that is meat—the 
flesh of a dead animal. Assuming, then, 
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that the primitive organic appetites of the 
human being were permanently fixed dur- 
ing the immensely long eras of his evolu- 
tion from an inferior type, that during that 
period he ate his food raw because he had 
no fire, that the period since the invention 
of fire has been too short comparatively to 
produce any essential change in these prim- 
itive appetites, we are in a position to form 
a reasonable conjecture as to the natural 
diet of man, viz., anything that is now pal- 
atable in its uncooked state. A list of such 
articles would be too long for insertion 
here, but it may be stated with confidence 
that it would exclude meat and most of the 
legumes which, when cooked, are found 
on almost every table. It would include 
an immense variety, however: fruits of all 
kinds, a long list of leaves, stalks, and roots 
of plants, nuts, many kinds of shell-fish 
(oysters, clams, etc.), honey, eggs, milk and 
its products, possibly insects, which most 
men have given up eating, but which are, 
nevertheless, said to make very good food. 
Most vegetables are good raw, and most 
roots as they are found in the market, ex- 
cepting potatoes and beets, the former be- 
longing to the poisonous family of the 
Solanace@, and the latter being very hard 
and indigestible, even to the dura messorum 
iia. Among the legumes, beans, lentils, 
and ripe peas are decidedly unpalatable 
raw, but green peas with their pods are 
often eaten with gusto by children. Raw 
fish is said to be not unpalatable, and one 
variety is served as a delicacy on the table 
of the Japanese gentleman. Raw meat 
(butcher’s meat) seems to be absolutely 
repugnant to the human palate, unless 
under pressure of extreme hunger or when 
smoked, salted, spiced, or otherwise dis- 
guised or flavored. Grain of all kinds is 
agreeable to the taste when uncooked. 
What it was in its original condition before 
cultivation had developed it we cannot 
possibly tell. 

So much for the quality of our food; 
now about the quantity. The tendency of 
mankind is unmistakably to overeating. 
The ease with which food can be obtained, 
and the perfection of the culinary art by 
which its toothsomeness can be highly de- 
veloped, tempt us all to eat much more 
than we require for the bodily sustenance. 
Even the arrangement of our meals is so 
artfully contrived as to encourage over- 
eating ; indeed, it may be said without ex- 
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aggeration that the greatest skill and cun- 
ning of the cook are displayed in efforts to 
entrap us into gluttony. Not only is the 
greatest ingenuity put forth to provide a 
variety of food at each meal, but some of 
the most indigestible dishes are served near 
the close, when the normal needs of the 
body have been-provided for by the inges- 
tion of substantial and nourishing food, so 
that the natural disinclination to eat more 
may be overcome by delicate flavors and 
seasonings which titillate the palate and 
gratify the sense of taste at the expense of 
the stomach. The palatableness of such 
food depends not upon hunger, which ex- 
presses the desire and need of the body for 
nutriment, but upon mere relish, the tick- 
ling of the nerve of taste, which is no guide 
at all as to the quantity of food required. 

Fortunately, as we have a guide within 
ourselves as to the quality of our food, so 
we have also one to indicate the quantity. 
And this guide is a systemic one, not 
located, like the sense of taste, in a single 
organ, but affecting the entire body. When 
we need more food we feel faint, and the 
calls for nutriment from all the different 
tissues and organs of the body gather 
strength, if unsatisfied, until the corre- 
sponding sensation of hunger becomes one 
of the most powerful impelling motives of 
action. When food is needed there will be 
hunger, and when hunger is satisfied all 
excess is not only waste and refuse, but 
positively injurious. We all eat too much. 
This statement has been iterated and reit- 
erated until people have begun to disregard 
it. But the life-habits of every one will 
prove it. 

It may be asserted with entire confi- 
dence that the following description fits 
almost every person on the face of the 
globe at some time of life, excepting the 
very few who-have learned how to live. A 
man is in excellent health, vigorous and 
energetic. He takes food regularly, his 
appetite is good, he enjoys life thoroughly. 
At intervals he feels unusually bright and 
in high spirits for a day or two, then his 
appetite falls off slightly ; he eats as usual 
at regular hours, begins to feel a little dull 
and heavy-headed, drowsy perhaps, lan- 
guid, complains of broken rest at night, 
and finally has a “ bilious attack,” in which 
his alimentary canal, from end to end, is 
pretty well cleared out and gets an en- 
forced rest of from half a day to a day or 
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more during which little or no food is taken. 
Nowit is the universal experience that after 
an attack of this kind, when the brief illness 
is over and the normal functions are re- 
stored, the person feels much better and 
stronger than for several days before, and 
this although he may have eaten nothing 
for a day or more. In other words, Ae feels 
better fasting than he did when feeding. Such 
an illness or indisposition invariably results 
from overeating—an accumulatidf of sur- 
plus matters in the system which the fool 
who thinks he is the master has shoveled 
into his body, and which the slave (who is 
the real master) gets rid of in the most pre- 
cipitate manner possible. 

Physiologically the sequence of events 
is probably this: normal health, plentiful 
supply of food, surplus nutriment not as- 
similated, metabolism imperfect, chemical 
changes only partly completed, poisonous 
substances formed that cannot be dis- 
posed of rapidly enough, first effects of 
these substances stimulating, producing 
feeling of exuberant vitality, further ac- 
cumulation depressing, giving rise to feel- 
ing of oppression and dullness of intellect, 
obscure abdominalirritation causing insom- 
nia, and final emetic and cathartic action 
by which the offending matters are vio- 
lently removed. No slight illness is more 
common than such a one, and none more 


easy to avoid. It is the result of over-" 


eating; and yet overeating is, as a rule, 
vehemently denied by the worst sufferers. 
If such attacks are frequently repeated, the 
functional derangement results finally in 
organic changes, which are mostly irrep- 
arable, and the beginning of the end has 
set in. 

Even those who are dimly aware of 
something wrong usually prefer, instead of 
remodeling their lives on physiological 
lines, to stuff themselves with proprietary 
remedies and swell the fortunes of shrewd 
quacks who understand them better than 
they understand themselves. In one of 
Sardou’s plays‘a young man calls upon a 
doctor for advice, and is told that nothing 
serious is the matter, but that he must 
mend his ways if he wishes to rid himself 
of disquieting symptoms: give up late sup- 
pers, rich food, wines, go to bed betimes— 
in fact, live decently and soberly. Whereat 
the patient, barely able to control himself 
until the doctor has finished his sermon, 
bursts out with: “Oh, I know all that. 
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You doctors are ever preaching such 
things. But can’t you give me a pill or 
something to set me right ?” 

How shall one determine, then, how 
much food to eat ? Too much mystery has 
been thrown about this subject. Let your 
sensations decide. It must be kept in mind 
that the entire function of digestion and 
assimilation is carried on without conscious 
supervision or concurrence. It should be 
entirely unfelt and unknown, excepting by 
the feeling of dien-étre which accompanies 
and follows’ its normal accomplishment. 
Satiety is bad. It implies a sensation of 
fullness in the region of the stomach, and 
that means that-too much food has been 
taken. The exact correspondence, in a 
healthy animal, between the appetite and 
the amount of food required is extraordi- 
nary. As a rule, the meal, unless eaten very 
slowly, should cease before the appetite is 
entirely satisfied, because a little time is 
required for the outlying organs and tissues 
to feel the effects of the food that has been 
ingested. If too little has been taken, it is 
easy enough to make it up at the next meal, 
and the appetite will be only the better and 
the food more grateful. No one was ever 
sorry for having voluntarily eaten too little, 
while millions every day repent having 
eaten too much. It has been said that the 
great lesson homeopathy taught the world 
was this : that whereas physicians had been 
in the habit of giving the patient the lar- 
gest dose he could stand, they have been 
led to see that their purpose was better sub- 
served by giving him the smallest dose that 
would produce the desired effect. And so 
it is with food. Instead of eating, as most 
people unfortunately do, as much as they 
can, they should eat the smallest amount 
that will keep them in good health. 

And this restriction in the amount of 
food is nota hardship. It does not involve 
self-denial when one is used to it. On the 
contrary, to eat so little at one meal as to 
be hungry at the next affords the greatest 
satisfaction. Hunger will ever be the best 
sauce, and he who can always sit down 
to a meal with a ravenous appetite and 
rise from it with his brain so clear and 
his circulation so free that he can work or 
play immediately without discomfort, ex- 
periences one of the highest joys of life. 
Cornaro, over and over again, dwells upon 
the great delight of eating his frugal meals 
and the feeling of .buoyancy and high 
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spirits which followed them, and is fond of 
contrasting such feelings with his condition 
before he changed his manner of life. 
“When I denied my senses nothing,” he 
says, “I did not taste such refined plea- 
sures as I now enjoy. They were then so 
troublesome and mixed with pains that 
even in the height of those enjoyments the 
bitterness exceeded the sweetness of them. 
Oh, happy state of life! which, besides 
other blessings with which thou favorest an 
old man, dost preserve his stomach in so 
perfect a tone as to make him felish a piece 
of dry bread better than the voluptuous do 
all their dainty morsels and best-seasoned 
dishes. A sober life is never without such 
an appetite. So that, by eating a little, my 
stomach is often craving after the manna, 
which I sometimes relish with so much 
pleasure that I should think I trespass 
upon the duty of temperance did I not 
know that one must eat it to support life.” 

In devoting this article almost entirely 
to the matter of overeating, the example of 
all other writers on the subject has been 
- followed. Itis not pretended that any new 
or original view has been brought forward. 
All writers upon hygiene have inculcated 
temperance, and have especially inveighed 
against overeating; but the attempt has 
been made in this article to explain why 
overeating is so injurious, and especially to 
show that many persons, possibly most, 
who consider themselves moderate eaters, 
really eat too much. Every one believes in 
temperance as an abstract truth, and every 
one believes himself to be temperate. The 
writer has sat at the same table with per- 
sons who insisted that they were light 
eaters, yet proved in his presence to be 
gormandizers. No man is so absolutely 
certain that he is in full possession of his 
faculties as the drunken man or the crazy 
man, and one purpose of this writing has 
been to point out the way in which one 
may judge for himself whether he is a tem- 
perate eater or not. 

So much time and space have been de- 
voted to this single matter because it has 
more to do with good health and long life 
than any other one thing, and because it 
is the matter in which it is so easy for peo- 
ple to deceive themselves. “ Most men dig 
their graves with their teeth,” says one phi- 
losopher. “If I were to assign any one 
thing as especially conducive to long life,” 
says another, “from a study of the habits 
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of centenarians, it would be semi-starva- 
tion.” It is notorious that prisoners, who 
are put upon a restricted diet, as a rule 
improve in health, and those persons who 
live to a great age usually belong to the 
poorer classes who have been compelled all 
their lives to be satisfied with.scanty and 
frugal fare. : 

Space remains for only a word or two 
about the less important factors which con- 
duce to longevity, viz., cleanliness and 
exercise. Clothing is an unnatural cover- 
ing and interferes with the physiological 
functions of the skin. The outer layer of 
the skin is being constantly renewed from 
below. The epithelial cells are in constant 
process of formation, and become thinner, 
dryer, and flatter as they are being succes- 
sively pushed out by the growth of new 
cells beneath them, until they arrive at the 
surface, where they constitute a hard, 
horny layer which prevents the absorption 
of deleterious matters from outside, while 
allowing the extrusion of noxious material 
from within. Some of these substances 
which are excreted through the skin are 
retained upon the surface by the clothing, 
when, if the surface were uncovered, they 
would be removed naturally with the scurf 
that is being continually shed or pushed off 
by the growth beneath. These substances 
are ill-smelling and have to be removed 
by washing. So do the smouchings of 
extraneous dirt which occur on the face 
and hands. And this is all that should be 
sought for in washing or bathing. The 
practice of soaking and steaming and 
coarse rubbing and scrubbing, by which 
rolls of scurf-skin are removed and pointed 
to with a sort of exultant pride as loads of 
dirt, cannot be healthful in the long run. 
The scurf-skin is needed where it is, and 
the removal of it or of so much of it as to 
expose the larger, plumper, still soft cells 
of the underlying cuticle is injurious. 
Scrub a kettle until it is clean, but not 
until it leaks. 

The fatuity of most men with regard to 
exercise is most distressing. They avoid 
the use of their muscles in every possible 
way until their health gives way, and then 
take up the most unnatural and ridiculous 
methods of restoring the equilibrium. They 
never walk when it can be helped; they 
take a car to go four or five blocks, an 
elevator to go up one story of a building, 
have valets and waiters to brush their 
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clothing, to black their boots, to serve their 
meals, to carry their bundles, and when 
they feel the lack of physical exercise play 
golf or bowl, or put up dumb-bells, swing 
Indian clubs, or pull away at weighted 
ropes in their bedrooms. In other words, 
they carefully shun any kind of exercise 
that subserves a useful end, and devote 
themselves to that which accomplishes 
nothing. 

The excuse usually given for such va- 
garies is that the street-car and the ele- 
vator save time. To some extent this is 
true, but it is only half-truth. Any one who 
takes the trouble to observe what goes on 
around him will see portly men who ought 
to walk for their own good stop a street- 
car to carry them only three or four blocks, 
and wait patiently for an elevator to come 
on signal from the basement floor to carry 
them down one flight of stairs. Now the 
oddest thing is that if the diet were prop- 
erly proportioned to the occupation, this 
lack of exercise would not be felt, and the 
consequent devotion to monkey gymnas- 
tics would not be necessary. Sir Henry 
Thompson, in his excellent work on “ Food 
and Feeding,” has put this aspect of the 
case as well as it can be put. “Many a 
man,” he writes, “ might indeed safely pur- 
sue a sedentary career, taking only a small 
amount of exercise, and yet maintain an 
excellent standard of health, if only he 
were careful that the ‘intake’ in the form 
of diet corresponded with the expenditure 
which his occupations, mental and phys- 
ical, demand. Let him by all means enjoy 
his annual pastime and profit by it, to rest 
his mind and augment his natural forces, 
but not for the mere purpose of neutraliz- 
ing the evil effects of habitual dietetic 
wrong-doing.” 

A proper amount of sleep is of course 
absolutely essential to continued good 
health; but if dietetic habits are correct, it 
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is a matter which will regulate itself. If a 
rule is needed, one will follow naturally 
from the fact that almost every one feels 
languid on waking and is disposed to take 
another nap, no matter how long he has 
been sleeping. This is a morbid sensation 
which it would take too long to explain 
here. It is enough to say that lack of sleep 
should be made up, if possible, at the be- 
ginning and not at theend. The best gen- 
eral rule is to rise at a given hour every 
morning, whether tired or not, and _ go to 
bed when sleepy. 

Thus we have arrived at the conclusion 
that moderation in diet has more to do with 
prolonging human life than any other one 
thing, and we have endeavored to enforce 
this teaching by showing in the clearest 
manner of which we are capable the red- 
sons for it. A proper dietetic regimen, once 
attained, brings all the rest in its train. 
Sleep, exercise, cleanliness, equanimity of 
spirit, all hang upon it. Life is not only 
prolonged, but is constantly enjoyed, most 
of its minor annoyances vanishing when 
digestion is perfect. Pay no attention to 
fads. They give rise to too much intro- 
spection, and that is bad for every one. As 
Hufeland says in “The Art of Prolonging 
Life” : “In general we find that those men 
who were not too nice or particular in their 
food, but who lived sparingly, attained to 
the greatest age.” And again: “It is, at any 
rate, certain that the prolongation of life 
does not so much depend on the quality as 
on the quantity of our nourishment, and the 
instance of Cornaro affords.an astonishing 
proof how far a man of weakly constitution 
may thereby prolong this existence.” 

And according to the account of Cor- 
naro’s granddaughter, written after he had 
died, of no perceptible illness, at the age of 
one hundred years, “ during the latter part 
of his life the yolk of one egg sufficed for 
a meal and sometimes for two”’! 
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TOLERANCE IN THE SOUTH 


HERE has been much commendation 

lately of the action of the board of 
trustees of a Southern college in refusing 
to accept the resignation of a professor 
who had been fiercely criticized for the 
non-official expression of certain opinions 
Concerning the race question. These opin- 
ions were not shared by the members of 
the board of trustees, but, having faith in 
the professor “both as a man and a 
teacher,” they firmly and courageously 
refused to let him go. In the stand they 
took these trustees did good work, not 
* merely for their college and for the South, 
but for the cause of academic freedom in 
general, and the still greater cause of the 
freedom of opinion and of speech every- 
where. 

The incident referred to is not the only 
sign of late of growing independence of 
thought and action in the South, noticeable 
in connection, as might be expected, with 
colleges and universities, and emphasized 
by the conduct of some of the courts of 
justice in their condemnation of injuries 
to black men. 

One special reason for the difficulty of 
independent opinion in the South is, of 
course, the presence of the eternal “race 
problem.” The abolition of slavery greatly 
relieved the pressure upon opinion and its 
expression. But the peculiar problem still 
remains in an acute form, with always a 
natural, if not always well-advised, resent- 
ment at what is looked upon as “ outside 
interference.” In the circumstances such 
an occurrence as the retention of the pro- 
fessor who, in the honesty of his convic- 
tions, had offended public sentiment, is all 
the more creditable. 

These incidents recall to mind a remark- 
able example of Southern tolerance of 
opinion in the past. James Louis Petigru 
of South Carolina, at the beginning of the 
Civil War, was, according to Nicolay and 
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Hay,“ the best lawyer in the South and the 
strongest man in South Carolina, so far as 
character, ability, and purity went.” They 
add that this man “never surrendered or 
disguised his Union convictions.” There 
were Union men in other parts of the 
South, but it meant more to be a Union 
man in the very hotbed of secession. In 
THE Century for January, 1888, a picture 
is given, in connection with the Life of 
Lincoln, of the bust of Petigru presented 
to the city of Charleston by its then mayor, 
Mr. Courtenay. In an editorial mention of - 
the occurrence it was stated that Petigru 
was not an abolitionist, but that his anti- 
secession principles were inflexible. In the 
days of nullification he helped to prevent 
civil war, though he was unable to stem the 
tide that rose in’60 and ’61. The interest- 
ing feature of his opposition to prevailing 
sentiment was the tolerance, on the part of 
his fellow-citizens, of his strongly expressed 
dissident opinion. “ Even during the tumult 
of secession they elected him to their high- 
est salary and most important trust—to 
codify the State laws. In spite of the satire 
and ridicule that he hurled at them, they 
continued to elect him until the work was 
done. His freedom of speech never de- 
stroyed their confidencein him, norlessened 
their magnanimity ; neither did he restrain 
it to gain their favor. The case can have 
few parallels in the history of any country.” 


A HERO, AND CERTAIN HEROINES 


He asked not whence the fountains roll 
No traveler’s foot has found, 
But mapped the desert of the soul 
Untouched by sight or sound. 
O. W. Holmes. 


HREE remarkable books have been 
published within a year or so which 
are calculated to add to the unique fame 
of one of America’s noblest heroes. Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe might be called a 
congenital hero. Courage, altruism, energy, 
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the flare for great causes, and endless en- 
thusiasm were native qualities with him, 
early manifested. He might have had 
all these qualities, however, and not have 
possessed the modest, attractive person- 
ality which is all the more winning in 
heroes, but which is not invariably char- 
acteristic of them. 

Dr. Howe had a passion for humanity 
which led him to befriend whole nations 
struggling for liberty, whole classes of 
human beings suffering and neglected, and 
to alleviate, as well, the crying needs of 
individuals. Whittier, in his spirited poem 
“The Hero,” written fortunately in the 
lifetime of its subject, refers to the knightly 
character of this modern Bayard, of his 
prowess in the cause of the oppressed in 
war and in peace; and in one significant 
stanza the poet names Howe’s highest 
title to endless fame: 


Wouldst know him now? Behold him, 
The Cadmus of the blind, 

Giving the dumb lip language, 
The idiot clay a mind. 


Helen Keller’s “ The Story of My Life” 
is a book unique in the world’s literature. 
It was by the methods of Dr. Howe that 
her devoted and highly talented teacher, 
Miss Sullivan, undertook Helen’s early edu- 
cation. Miss Sullivan had herself been an 
inmate of the institution founded by Dr. 
Howe—the home where he taught Laura 
Bridgman, who was the first human being 
deaf, dumb, and blind to be brought into 
touch with her fellow-creatures by the 
medium of language. Laura was living at 
the institution when Miss Sullivan was 
there. Helen herself spent several years 
in the same institution some time after her 
education had been begun. Miss Keller pos- 
sesses a mind moresusceptible to cultivation 
than that of her famous predecessor; and 
thus she has been able to detail graphically 
the steps of her own progress. It is this 
that makes her “ Story ” altogether unique ; 
but by good fortune her teacher proved to 
be a writer of precision and grace, and the 
double narrative contributes an absorbing 
presentation of an astonishing experience. 
The account by’ Miss Sullivan of the first 
meeting of Helen and her teacher, when 
the child rushed into her arms with a force 
sufficient almost to overthrow her, is most 
thrilling ; as is Helen’s description of the 
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sudden dawn in her own mind of the mean- 
ing of language. 

In Helen Keller’s book ample justice is 
done to the pioneer work of Dr. Howe in 
teaching the blind and the deaf and dumb. 
In her letter to Edward Everett Hale, read 
atthe hundredth anniversary of Dr. Howe’s 
birth, she said: 


I think only those who have escaped that 
death-in-life existence, from which Laura 
Bridgman was rescued, can realize how iso- 
lated, how shrouded in darkness, how cramped 
by its own impotence is a soul without thought 
or faith or hope. Words are powerless to de- 
scribe the desolation of that prison-house, or 
the joy of the soul that is delivered out of its 
captivity. When we compare the needs and 
helplessness of the blind before Dr. Howe 
began his work, with their present usefulness 
and independence, we realize that great things 
have been done in our midst. What if physi- 
cal conditions have built up high walls about 
us? Thanks to our friend and helper, our 
world lies upward ; the length and breadth and 
sweep of the heavens are ours! 


A small but notable volume—a threefold 
essay on “Optimism’’—was brought out 
by Helen Keller just before last Christmas, 
in which she again sang the praise of our 
hero. Helen’s new book, by the way, isa 
good Christmas sermon—so good that it 
will fit any season of the year. The no- 
bility of its thought is what might be ex- 
pected of this courageous girl; but one 
cannot help wondering how many under- 
graduates, physically unhampered, could 
compose an essay in as good form and 
showing an equal breadth of culture. 

Dr. Howe was too busy in being, una- 
wares, a hero to have time to record mi- 
nutely all his various heroisms. Therefore 
his family were well advised to prepare a 
volume in which are recorded, though all 
too briefly, some of his many good deeds, 
but especially his greatest accomplish- 
ment, the education of the physically 
and of the mentally deficient, and very 
particularly his training of his most noted 
pupil. The book is called “ Laura Bridg- 
man: Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil and What 
He Taught Her, by Maud Howe and 
Florence Howe Hall.” The daughters 
of Dr. Howe have had the inestimable ad- 
vantage of the advice of their distinguished 
mother, Julia Ward Howe, the companion 
in so many enterprises of one of the world’s 
most effective philanthropists. The daugh- 
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ters have performed their loving task with 
fidelity, and the result is a volume which, 
like Helen Keller’s, is not only of value to 
the special student of education and of 
psychology, but teems with interest for 
the “general reader.” The book is in- 
tensely interesting and whets one’s appetite 
for more details of the romantic and ex- 
traordinary life of Laura’s great teacher— 
one of America’s truest heroes. 

Our country has some of its greatest 
treasures in the work and example of 
men like Samuel Gridley Howe, Gen- 
eral Armstrong of Hampton, and other 
militant altruists like these. Their careers 
afford incentive and give encouragement 
to those who in our day are working in the 
same noble spirit. 


WE AMERICANS AND THE OTHER 


ANIMALS 


HE current jest that the next outdoor 

manual is to be entitled, “How to 
tell the Animals from the Wild Flowers,” 
emphasizes the extent to which the sys- 
tematic study of nature is being carried 
on in America. Hardly a phase of wood 
or field or marsh or coast life—whether 
flowers, trees, mushrooms, insectivora, sea- 
shells, big and little game, or pets—but has 
had its turn of late years in the scrutiny 
and classification of some devoted student. 
The often arid regions of botany and zo- 
ology have increasingly been brought under 
literary irrigation, and have taken ona new 
fertility and charm. From the middle of 
the last century to the present time we have 
always had some voice of power calling 
us back to nature,—Audubon, Emerson, 
Bryant, Thoreau, Muir, Burroughs, Torrey, 
Gibson, Seton, Sharp, —but in the last dec- 
ade the general impulse has taken on the 
aspect of a cult which, we fancy, has no 
counterpart elsewhere. England had her 
White of Selborne and, later, her lamented 
Richard Jefferies ; but do her young people 
tramp her woods and fields through the 
long summer days in the enthusiasm for 
nature, as ours may be seen doing in thou- 
sands of places from the first twitter of 
spring to the yellow twilights of autumn ? 
Imperishable as have been certain con- 
tributions on natural topics by the great 
English poets, and directly as we derive 
in this respect from Shakspere and Words- 
worth, the nature-anthologies show no 
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preponderance in favor of Great Britain 
at the present day. Mr. John Burroughs, 
in his “Songs of Nature,” a volume rang- 
ing from Elizabethan times, includes the 
work of seventy-six American authors as 
against forty-three of British allegiance; 
and if a line were drawn at the year 1850 the 
disproportion would be largely increased. 
It is perhaps too much to consider these 
figures adequately representative of the 
great love of outdoor life which we.asso- 
ciate with England; but they may be taken 
to indicate that our enthusiasm finds more 
ready voice in song. For the rest, the wide- 
spread interest in nature-books has doubt- 
less received a great impulse of late years 
from “the return to the country,” which 
has increased with the number of con- 
siderable fortunes. 

Who can estimate the wholesome and 
conservative influence of this vast employ 
of our people with the phenomena of 
nature—the healthful rambles over the 
country, the restful relaxation of the tense 
mentality of cities, and, to make a paradox, 
the humanizing love of animals? It is one 
feature of American life that may be re- 
garded with unqualified satisfaction—an 
offset to the hectic winter life of cities, 
and one of the evidences that, in spite of 
the alarming growth of sinister influences 
among us, the heart of the people is sound 
at the core. 

To this movement no one has contrib- 
uted more, or more delightfully, than the 
veteran writer on nature whose first con- 
tribution to this magazine appeared thirty 
years ago, and who, after giving many a 
happy hour to readers of THE CENTURY, 
begins in this number a group of papers on 
current aspects of nature-study: Mr. Bur- 
roughs holds his views of certain tendencies 
in this field with conviction, but he is not 
likely to have the discussion all to himself. 
Lovers of various pets will perhaps find 
in their observations what they regard as 
evidences of the incompleteness of his 
conclusions concerning the intelligence 
of animals. But he will keep his ground 
against all comers. That he finds no an- 
tagonist in Maurice Maeterlinck is assured 
by the compliment he pays to that distin- 
guished writer’s paper in the January num- 
ber, “Our Friend, the Dog,” of which he 
says, “It is the best writing on the dog I 
have ever seen—worthy to rank with ‘ Rab 
and his Friends’ or with Muir’s dog story.” 
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But there are other “nature” articles to 
come—after a while: “My Kittens,” by 
Carmen Sylva, and something more on his 
squirrels by the late W. J. Stillman, whose 
“ Billy and Hans” touched the hearts of 
CENTURY readers a few years ago. These 
and other writers may contribute something 
to the question at issue: Do we find, or 
only .fancy, in the animals processes of 
reasoning akin to ourown? Whatever may 
be the outcome of the discussion, let us 
hope that we shall come out of it with no 
impairment of the joy with which in their 
memorable days we greeted the chronicles 
of Mowgli and Wahb. 


BETTER THAN BATTLE-SHIPS 
HE failure of the Anglo-American 
arbitration treaty for lack of the two 

votes necessary to make a two-thirds ma- 

jority was inexplicable on any theory of 
public advantage. And now that the coun- 
try has taken a leap into the arena of in- 
ternational affairs, every consideration that 
called for the ratification of that docu- 
ment has accumulated force as an argu- 
ment for the new understanding which it 
is proposed to make with Great Britain 


The Last Portrait of Washington, and 
the Painter of It 


WE present to the readers of THE CENTURY 
on page 606 a copy of an original oil-portrait 
of General Washington, which is now for the 
first time introduced to the notice of the gen- 
eral public. 

The portrait was painted from life by Dr. 
Elisha Cullen Dick of Alexandria, Virginia, in 
1797, and our representation is taken from an 
excellent photograph of the original made by 
Getz of Baltimore. In size the portrait is about 
fourteen by sixteen inches; it is in an excellent 
state of preservation, the colors being still fresh 
and bright, and is surrounded by a beveled 
gilt frame about two inches wide, which shows 
the marks of age and is believed to be the 
original one in which the picture was placed. 

The artistic merits of the painting have been 
pronounced by competent critics to be of a 
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—which contemplates, at least, a brief and 
simple agreement similar to the Anglo- 
French treaty signed last October, making 
obligatory reference to the Hague Court 
of all judicial questions between the coun- 
tries concerned. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that this proposition will be received at 
Washington with unanimous approval. 

With the enlargement of our foreign in- 
terests comes increased peril of friction 
with other countries, and this friction it is 
the office of arbitration to reduce to a 
minimum, eliminating from the problem 
the malevolent factor of national false 
pride, which has been responsible for so 
many conflicts between governments. Ar- 
bitration is a corollary of trade extension, 
and the new movement should reénlist the 
active support of boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce throughout the 
country, most of which, happily, are on 
record in favor of the larger measure 
which failed in the Senate. But deeper 
than any commercial consideration is that 
of good will to men. For a people profess- 
ing Christianity not to favor this advance 
in civilization would be a contradiction in 
terms. Every arbitration treaty is worth a 
hundred battle-ships. 


high order, and the tradition is that it was 
considered by his family and intimate friends 
an excellent likeness of the general in his later 
years. Certainly any one must be struck by 
its marked resemblance to the Houdon bust 
and the Sharpless crayon (the latter made in 
1796), which are generally recognized as giving 
the best /ikeness of Washington, and must note 
the strength and firmness of character and the 
intellectuality shown by it, qualities which 
seem strangely absent in many of even what 
are considered the best portraits of him. The 
artist most assuredly had skill, and his intimacy 
at Mount Vernon and frequent association with 
his subject gave him opportunities to know 
the man and portray him as he was. 

Dr. Dick was one of the most distinguished 
physicians and surgeons of his day, and, in 
addition to his large individual practice, was 
greatly sought in consultation by other physi- 
cians, and, together with Dr. Craik and Dr. 
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Gustavus R. Brown, was in attendance upon 
General Washington in his last illness. In 
addition to his professional distinction, he was 
accomplished in other directions also, and it 
is on record that “he displayed great skill,in 
painting in oil, and in music,” while his exten- 
sive library showed how wide was the scope of 
his literary activity. 

This portrait was painted for Washington 
himself, and was hung at Mount Vernon; and 
Washington directed that, at his death, it 
should be returned to Dr. Dick, together with 
the hunting-horn he was accustomed to use. 
At Dr. Dick’s death the portrait and hunting- 
horn were retained by his widow during her 
life, and at her death became the property of 
her grandson, the Hon. James Alfred Pearce, 
United States senator from Maryland, by 
whom they were bequeathed to his son, the 
present Judge James Alfred Pearce of the 
Court of Appeals of Maryland. 

It is understood that Judge Pearce has made 
provision that, at his death, both the portrait 
and the hunting-horn shall be placed in the 
Maryland Room at Mount Vernon. 

Perhaps a further short account of the dis- 
tinguished artist to whom we are indebted for 
what is believed to be the very last picture of 
General Washington—and, in the opinion of 
many who have seen it, one of the best—may 
not be amiss, especially in view of the promi- 
nent part played by him in the last illness of 
his distinguished friend and patient. 

Dr. Dick was the son of Archibald and Mary 
(Bernard) Dick, and was born near Chester, 
Pennsylvania, March 15, 1762; he died in 
Alexandria, Virginia, in 1825. He was edu- 
cated at Pequea Academy and by private 
tutors, and in 1780 began the study of medi- 
cine, first in the office of Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
and afterward in that of Dr. William Shippen, 
while attending the Medical College in Phila- 
delphia, from which in due course he received 
his degree. He settled in Alexandria, where 
he practised his profession, attaining the high- 
est rank. A profile portrait of him by St. 
Memin, now in the possession of Judge Pearce, 
represents him as a remarkably handsome 
man, of strong and well-formed physique. 

When Washington was first stricken with 
the malady which caused his death, Dr. Craik 
was called in. Dr. Craik was a neighbor and 
had been Washington’s lifelong friend and 
companion in the army, dating from the Brad- 
dock expedition and continuing during the 
Revolutionary War. Recognizing the serious- 
ness of the case, after bleeding, more than once 
repeated (the accepted method of treatment 
in those days), had failed to produce favorable 
results, Dr. Dick was summoned from Alex- 
andria, and Dr. Gustavus R. Brown from Port 
Tobacco, Charles County, Maryland. 
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Dr. Brown was the most renowned physician 
of his time, south of Philadelphia. His father 
was a distinguished physician before him, and 
both were graduates of the University of Edin- 
burgh. While attending that university, and 
again in work in the London hospitals, Dr. 
Brown (the younger) was a fellow-student and 
friend of Dr. Benjamin Rush, who expressed 
the highest opinion-of his ability and attain- 
ments. His office was filled with students 
from Maryland and Virginia, and in addition 
to his professional activity he was prominent 
in all the affairs of the colony and State. His 
preéminence is well known to all acquainted 
with the annals of the medical profession of 
those days. 

It is not my purpose to review the much- 
discussed question of the professional treat- 
ment to which General Washington was 
subjected in his last illness, and this short 
sketch of Dr. Brown is given simply to em- 
phasize the value of his opinion and testimony 
in a most remarkable tribute paid by him to 
Dr. Dick. 

General Washington died December 14, 
1799, and on January 2, 1800, Dr. Brown 
wrote as follows to Dr. Craik: 


“T have lately met Dr. Dick again in consul- 
tation, and the high opinion I formed of him 
when we were in conference at Mount Vernon 
last month concerning the situation of our 
illustrious friend has been confirmed. You 
will remember how, by his clear reasoning and 
evident knowledge of the causes of certain 
symptoms, after the examination of the Gen- 
eral, he assured us that it was not really quinsy, 
which we supposed it to be, but a violent in- 
flammation of the membranes of the throat, 
which it had almost closed, and which, if not 
immediately arrested, would result in death. 
You must remember he was averse to bleeding 
the General; and I have often thought that if 
we had acted according to his suggestion when 
he said ‘he needs all his strength—bleeding 
will diminish it,’ and taken no more blood 
from him, our good friend might be alive now ; 
but we were governed by the best light we 
had; we thought we were right, and so we 
are justified.” ! 


We believe it is now generally accepted by 
physicians that the malady which proved fatal 
to Washington was diphtheria, and it would 
seem from this letter to have been correctly 
diagnosed as such by Dr. Dick, in opposition 
to the opinion of other attending physicians, 
although that name for the disease was not 
then known. 

It is stated by Dr. Toner in a sketch by him, 
reported in the “Transactions of the Medical 
Society of Virginia,” that Dr. Dick proposed 


1Ford’s ‘‘ Writings of Washington,” Vol. XIV, p. 257, note. 
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an operation to relieve the patient, which was 
not assented to by his colleagues. However 
this may be, it must be acknowledged that 
this letter of Dr. Brown, who was himself facie 
princeps in the profession, is a splendid tribute 
. to the professional skill and wisdom of Dr. 
Dick. At the same time, what a striking 
memorial it is to the honorable and magnani- 
mous character and the greatness of mind of 
its author, who could thus acknowledge his 
own mistake and give credit for the superior 
wisdom of his colleague ! 
J. Upshur Dennis. 


Champney’s Pastels 
(SEE THE TWO EXAMPLES IN THIS NUMBER) 


THE late J. Wells Champney, a genial and 
appreciative artist, found his special felicity 
in the yielding and fascinating pastel. The 
sticks of dry color offered him the means of 
shaping his thoughts on canvas rapidly and with 
energy. He was alive to what was best in art, 
and gave himself the means to study from the 
great masters of Europe, where he usually 
spent his summers, bringing yearly to his and 
our gain the beautiful copies he made of their 
works. Both in color and in freedom, these 
are rendered with the keenest observation of 
individual methods, displaying much versa- 
tility and knowledge of handling. Champ- 
ney had so catholic a taste and so sympathetic 
a nature that it was a necessity for him to 
make these portraits either distinguished or 
bewitching, according as the beauties of past 
centuries appeared to him on the canvases. 
A good example of his sympathetic touch is 
his copy of Mme. Le Brun’s portrait of her- 
self and daughter, reproduced as the color 
frontispiece of this number of THE CENTURY. 
The copies of noted men also have their own 
character and are worthy of careful study. 
We should be grateful that he employed his 
talent in producing interpretations which place 
before us in potent charm some of the most 
attractive pictures to be seen in the galleries 
of Europe. 

Pastel is a medium that lends itself deftly 
to a mind with art discernment, and to a 
generous, cheerful, spontaneous, and happy 
temperament, like Champney’s, pastel seemed 
a joy. It would be a good object-lesson if the 
best of his numerous copies could be held to- 
gether and placed in a museum. This would 
also be a deserved tribute to one of the most 
prominent American exponents of the lovely, 
flowing, seductive pastel. 

Champney’s copy from Nattier’s portrait of 
little Princess Louise, daughter of Louis XV 
(see the color reproduction opposite page 500), 
is one of his happiest translations, and was a 
favorite with him. By order of the king, Nattier 
painted this while the princess was in the con- 
vent of Fontevrauld, as a surprise gift for the 
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queen, who, in her pleasure, spoke of it as “most 
spirituelle, with an expression remote from 
sad, but singularly touching.” The copy of La 
Tour’s portrait of the Pompadour is probably 
the most brilliant in execution. The subject 
suggests life and vivacity, which would greatly 
influence an artist in his conception of a work. 

Champney always preferred the harmo- 
nious, deep-toned picture, such as Sir Joshua’s 
“Robinette,” the Botticelli “Madonna and 
Child” in the Louvre, and Bellini’s “Head 
of a Young Man,” all of which he rendered 
faithfully. He copied sympathetically Char- 
din’s portrait of his wife, a celebrated pas- 
tel, and it brought Champney’s best talent 
to the fore. Of his original work, “Regent ” 
(shown at the Society of American Artists) is 
an excellent example of his technique, which 
was distinctly refined and seemed to qualify 
him especially to understand the work of the 


French masters. Walter Shirlaw. 


Portrait of King Philip 1V as a Sportsman, by 
Velasquez 


(OLD SPANISH MASTERS) 


THIS portrait (reproduced on page 577), which 
hangs inthe Prado Museum, Madrid, shows the 
king at nearly thirty years of age. Velasquez 
was about thirty-six when he painted it. It be- 
longs to his second period, and is a most charm- 
ing example of his coloring. The king, we see, 
was of a blond complexion, and his pale face is 
in the highest relief against deep, soft umbery 
and olive-toned foliage. Heisclad ina hunting- 
costume, the jacket and hat of which are of an 
olive shade, similar in tone to the background. 
The leggins and trousers are black, and the 
gloves of a soft buff shade. The sleeve is a very 
dark blue, relieved with gold embroidery, and 
the dog of a brownish-yellow color. The hands, 
being gloved, are thus in a natural way sub- 
ordinated to the face, and the dog is still more 
subdued; its features especially are softened. 
The clouded sky, which is of a warm gray 
flushed with a delicate purple tone, breaks 
golden toward the horizon, and the dark dis- 
tant hills are of a purple hue, which floats 
mysteriously into the greenish color of the 
trees on the right and the umbery and brown- 
ish shades of the foreground. The sweetness 
and the harmony of these simple tones and the 
richness of the ensemble—its impalpable 
umbery warmth and subtle breath of purple 
and gold—make it something to be felt and 
remembered rather than described. The royal 
sportsman was reckoned the best shot of his 
time and the stoutest of hunters. He fre- 
quented the bull-ring, and on the occasion of 
a great féte, when a certain bull, the hero of 
the day, displayed extraordinary valor in van- 
quishing every antagonist, the king, struck by 
his prowess, thought him worthy the honor of 
dying by his own hand. So, seated on high, he 
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raised his gun, and amid an impressive silence 
shot the creature through the forehead. 


T. Cole. 


Origin of ‘‘The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children” 
IN Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s paper in the Christ- 
mas CENTURY entitled ‘‘ Children of the 
People” occurred an error for which Mr. 
Riis was not responsible. In describing the 
result of the trial of a woman for ill-treating 
a tenement child known as Mary Ellen, the 
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article as printed states: “As I looked I 
knew that I was where the first charter of the 
children’s rights was written under warrant of 
that made for the dog; for from that dingy 
court-room, whence a wicked woman went to 
jail, thirty years ago came forth the Children’s 
Aid Society, with all it has meant to the 
world’s life.” Mr. Riis wrote “Children’s 
Society,” by which name the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children is familiarly 
known among philanthropic workers, and the 
word “Aid ” was slipped in through an error 
in proof-reading. EDITOR. 
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The Lady and the Telephone 


SCENE: Sitting-room of a beautiful villa 
on the banks of the Harlem. A lady, dis- 
covered alone. She is seated by a work- 
basket on a low stand, and is sewing. Op- 
posite her, upon the wall, is the simple tele- 
phone of commerce. The lady has the con- 
versation entirely to herself. She speaks: 


**T don’t know that that was the best place 
for it. Still, one can’t have it in the hall ex- 
actly, because it seems too public. Besides, 
if a tramp should come to the door and refuse 
to go away, and I wanted to telephone for the 
police, I should n’t want the tramp to hear 
me asking the chief of police to be kind 
enough to step around and get the tramp. 
And it would n’t do to have it in the kitchen, 
because— why, of course not! They ’d be 
using it for —I don’t know what ! 

‘¢ And now I’ve put it in here, I can’t say 
I think it is exactly decorative. It looks like 
a patent pump, or a mechanical music-box 
orchestra with a trumpet attachment, or a 
tablet to the late lamented Blowelli, cornet- 
tist. No matter. It is going to be a great con- 
venience, I’m sure. 1’m just dying to use it, 
and—I’m deathly afraid of it, too. I believe 
I'll try it now. But what shall I say? I 
know—I ’Il call John up at the office, and 
give him a little surprise. Besides, I can ask 
him whether he mailed the letter to mother. 

‘* Let me see — what do I do first? There’s 
a bell to ring somewhere. Do I ring first, or 
do I speak first—or whistle? But I can’t 
whistle.” 

[She puts up her sewing, rises, and goes 
over to examine the telephone.| 

‘*Is n’t it just too mysterious ! ” 
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[She takes down the receiver and puts it to 
her ear. A pause.) 

*‘T can’t hear a thing—only a sort of a 
whirring. It is perfectly blood-curdling ! — 
I may get an awful shock!” 

[She drops the receiver and steps back a 
pace or two.| 

‘‘ What would our ancestors have thought 
of it! Probably it would have seemed like 
magic to them; they could n’t have under- 
stood how it works. Neither do I, for that 
matter. It is one of the marvels of the age, 
so Johnsays. I’m glad there are such things 
as men to understand these marvels for us.” 

[ The bell rings three times, sharply.) 

‘Goodness me! What have I done? I 
did n’t do a thing! What shall I do? I 
suppose I ’ve got to do something.” 

{ The bell rings again, three times.} 

‘‘Nowitis getting mad. I think 1 ll risk it.” 

[She picks up the receiver, and holds it as 
if afraid of it, at some distance from her ear.| 

‘‘Why!... Isn’t that the funniest thing? 
I hear Mrs. Blenker’s voice.” 

[Pause, while the lady gradually puts the 
receiver closer to her ear, and smiles.| 

‘‘] did n’t know she was going to have 
company to-night. She ’s ordering char- 
lottes from the baker. [Pause.] Why, I al- 
ways have to pay as much as that!” 

[ Zhe bell rings once.} 

‘‘Why, they ’ve stopped talking. [She puts 
up the receiver.| How queer it is to listen 

. But, heavens! what 4ave I been doing? 
I have been eavesdropping. Was n’t it horrid 
of me! And I never meant it. I must act 
just as if I had n’t heard a word; and yet 
how can I? Mrs. Blenker refused an in- 
vitation to play whist to-night because she 
had a previous engagement, and now she is 
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ordering the charlottes at the last moment. 
What a double-faced thing she is! It is worth 
the whole cost of the telephone to have 
found her out! I ’ll let her know— But I 
can’t, for | had no business to hear her. And 
yet, I did n’t know, and so it was no harm.” 

[She goes to the telephone, and resolutely 
rings the bell.| 

‘‘ There, now I ’ve wound it up.” 

[She forgets to take 
down the receiver. 

After a while her bell 
rings twice.| 

‘*Goodness me! 
It’s ringing all by it- 
self! Perhaps I ’ve 
deranged the works. 
I’m not going to 
bother it again.” 

[She returns to her 
sewing. After a mo- 
ment the bell rings 
again.| 

‘“‘There it goes 
again. Horrors! Sup- 
pose I wound it up 
so it will keep going 
like that all the 
morning! They 
ought to have direc- 
tions to go with it. 

And now I think of 
it, I believe they 
have. John always 
laughs at me _ be- 
cause I don’t look 
at the index of a 
book, and now I for- 
got the index of the telephone.” 

[She rises, and reads the directions on the 
Jace of the instrument. The bell rings twice.) 

‘* This is worse than an alarm-clock. Oh, I 
remember! That’sourring. Two, Johnsaid.” 

[She takes down the receiver and puts it to 
her ear.| 

‘*What? Oh, yes. Yes. 
But Idid n’t know. I rang? Oh, yes. So 
I did. What number? I don’t know, I 
just wanted to speak to John. What number 
John? I don’t know, I’m sure. I did n’t 
know he hadanumber. No, no! [She gig- 
gles.| Not John street, but my husband 
John. Yes. Get his number? Oh, I see. 
Yes. We just had it put in to-day. Thank 
you. I'll look him up.” 

[She hangs up the receiverand goes to consult 
the book of addresses. Turns it over helplessly. 
Takes itoverto thetable,and resumes the search.| 

‘*No. He is n’t there. What use is a 
telephone, anyway! I sha’n’t meddle with it 
again till John comes.” 

[She shuts up the book with a slam. 
then the bell rings twice.] 


I’m so sorry. 


Just 
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‘* This is perfectly awful! Why, I sha’n’t 
have a moment’s peace. I think it is worse 
than an invalid in the house.” 

[The bell rings again, twice. She makes a 
Jace at the telephone, and then reluctantly 
goes to it and takes up the receiver gingerly.| 

“‘Oh, it ’s you, is it, John? I ’m so 
glad! Yes. I hear you perfectly. Yes. 
It is certainly a great comfort. No; not 
yet. But I think 
she ’ll go before the 
month is up. Yes. 
Did you post my let- 
ter to mother? I ’m 
sorry. I meant it to 
go by this morning’s 
mail. But there ’s 
really nothing in it. 
Wait, John; I want 
to tell you something 
so funny! Yes. It 
was Mrs. Blenker. 
I did n’t know, and 
I put the telephone 
to my ear, and | 
heard her ordering 
charlottes for é- 
night. Yes. She re- 
fused, youremember, 
on account of a pre- 
vious engagement. 
So you see what her 
word amounts to! 
Yes; I .always said 
so. She is as deceit- 
ful as she can be! 
No; it could n’t be, 
because unless she 
was ordering the charlottes for the first time, 
she would n’t have been dickering over the 
price like a skinflint. No. I never will. I just 
despise her, and always did. It’s the last in- 
vitation she ’ll ever get from me. 

‘*You won’t forget the letter now? No, 
no great hurry. I meant it to goearly. No 
matter. No; don’tsendit. It’s of no impor- 
tance at all. Wait a moment. What is your 
number? What? Your company? Of course, 
Isee. Yes, Ill putit down. Good-by!” 

[She hangs up the receiver. Then she gets 
a stocking from her work-basket and puts it 
over the bells.| 

‘¢There! I don’t intend to be bothered 
by that bell again this morning, or I’ll,never 
get my work done.” 

[Suddenly she stands transfixed.| 

‘Suppose Mrs. Blenker was standing at 
her telephone listening to every word I said ! 
If she was, she ’ll never speak to me again. 

‘*T just Aate these modern improvements !” 


CURTAIN. 
Tudor Jenks. 
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Maternal Duplicity But nex’ mornin’ he said: ‘¢ Say, 
TED ’s my cousin, ’n’ you see Are you like this every day?” 
He is jus’ as old as me, ‘‘N-no,” said I, ‘‘ but nen, you see, 
But ’s I live in Marquette You ’re like what I ought to be.” 
?N’ he don’t, we ’d never met; Nen he whistled an’ said: ‘‘ Whew! 
But whenever I was bad, Ma wants me to be like you /” 
Ma ’d jus’ sigh so kind of sad, 
Nen she ’d say, ’n’ shake her head, Nen we yelled, ’n’ hollered ‘‘ Scat!” 
Wisht I was like Cousin Ted! Till they could n’t find the cat 
All day long again; ’n’ we 
He jus’ loved to brush his hair Was as good friends ’s could be : 
’N’ sit nicely in a chair ; Throwed some stones, hunged on the 
Knew his Tex’ ’n’ Golden Rule, bus, 
Liked to go to dancin’-school ; Nen the bus-man flicked at us; 
Never broke his sister’s toy — Tored my clo’s upon the fence,— 
Was a most amazin’ boy. Had to wear my ol’ ones sence,— 
Climbed the awflist tree to climb, 
But one nafternoon this spring Had the very bestest time, 
He came down from Ishpeming ’N’ was spanked ’n’ put to bed 
On a visit with his ma, ’Thout my supper. So was Ted. 
Who ’s own sister to my pa; , 
’N’ the las’ thing ’at ma said, But ma came ’n’ heard my prayers ; 
‘Do behave like Cousin Ted.” ’N’ when she had gone down-stairs, 
Nen I called: ‘‘ Ted! are you near? 
So I tried to be p’lite; Say, I’m awful glad you ’re here.” 
My, but I was tired that night! ’N’ he called back jus’ the same: 
Showed him pichures, sat an’ saz, “¢My, I’m awful glad I came!” 
Never even touched the cat; 
Would n’t step in front o’ folks, But what s’prises us is, ’t was 
Went to bed ’n’ did n’t coax — So deceitful of our mas! 
’N’ he acted jus’ as good 


’S ma ’d always said he would. Beatrice Hanscom. 
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A DIAGNOSIS 
Doctor: How ’s your appetite ? 
PaTIENT: Not very good. I ’ve eaten only a ton of hay since yesterday noon. 
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